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MOM, 
DO I HAF’TA? 





too. One that does a real job of get- 


Es, son, and make it a good bath, 
ting you clean. 


That’s the sort of bath every grain of wheat 
gets before it is milled into one of Inter- 
national’s ‘““Bakery-Proved’”* Flours. It’s a 
complete bath that gives a thorough drench- 
ing, scouring and rinsing. 


Almost a million gallons of water a day are om 
used in International’s 20 great mills to 
get the wheat clean. The result is a cleaner, 
brighter flour with a higher standard of : 
purity. 


This thorough cleansing of the wheat is 
just one of International’s rigid milling 
specifications designed to bring you finer 
flours that will make your loaf the “best 
loaf in your market.” 


gag anne, 
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RFORMANCE 
FLOUR 


Every step in the milling of 
BIG SEVEN PERFORMANCE 


Flour is a scientific operation that 
guarantees maximum uniformity 


The 146,000,000 people of the 
United States can and should 
eat more wheat flour products 


KANSAS 


FLOUR MILLS COQ. 


(Division of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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As a baker you may never see the man 
who selects the wheats for your bread or 
the man whose laboratory skill and knowl- 
edge make sure of the baking values of 
those wheats . . . but they are both impor- 
tant men in your organization, more im- 
portant perhaps than many on your direct 
payroll. While chances are you cannot 
know these men personally or check their 
skills, you can achieve the same result 
when you buy flours that bear the Shella- 
barger Crest. For this famous trade-mark 
is a sign of quality and good baking value, 
backed by a milling organization, tried 
and proved by a long record of producing 
only the highest quality flours. The record 
behind the Shellabarger Crest is your firm 
guarantee of superior baking value. 
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BUD 


BRAND 
RPROZZEN EGGS 


assure maximum volume, finest texture and 
rich; delicious flavor to cakes and sweet 
goods. Here is a line of FROZEN EGGS 
which meet every need where the formula 
calls for eggs. Under rigid laboratory corttrol 
from the time they are broken, BUD BRAND 
FROZEN EGGS are the sweetest, cleanest, 
and freshest eggs you’ve ever tried. There 
is no variance in quality or maintenance of 
solids. You’ll find them a satisfactory guar- 
antee of the success and uniformity of your 
cakes and sweet goods. 
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...T0 GIVE YOU THE BEST 
IN MULTIWALL SERVICE 


When you can’t estimate your future Multi- 
wall needs right on the button, it’s handy 
to have a supplier near for prompt service. 


With the facilities of seven Bemis Multiwall 

plants available through thirty-six sales Paper 
offices across the country, you are in a much SAi ipping ¥ 
better position to keep your multiwall sup- Sacks 
ply in line with your needs. 


_ Bemis 


“America’s No. 1 Bag Maker” 


Peoria, Ill. + East Pepperell, Mass. * Mobile, Ala. + San Francisco, Calif. » Vancouver, Wash. + Wilmington, Calif. » Houston, Texas 

Baltimore + Boise * Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo « Charlotte « Chicago * Cleveland * Denver « Detroit « Indianapolis » Jacksonville, Fia. 

Kansas City * Los Angeles « Louisville * Memphis * Minneapolis * New Orleans * New York City * Norfolk * Okichoma City » Omche 
Phoenix * Pittsburgh * St. Louis * Salina * Salt Lake City « Seattle * Wichita 
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WM KELLY \ 
MILLING | 


COMPANY , 


Even among a family of thorobred horses, certain individuals are 
bound to stand out. We agree that there are many good flours, 
too, but none that stand out in bakery production any better 
than KELLY’S FAMOUS. This superb flour has earned. its 


famous name. 











Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











the WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHIENSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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How long can he stay under water? 


Last year in Italy, one Pietro Maleta dived into Rome’s Stadium 
pool and remained under water 5 minutes, 3.7 seconds, accord- 
ing to friends who thereupon claimed it as a world’s record. 
Record or not, Maleta soon had to come up for air—and 
start swimming. It’s the same in the bakery business. No 
baker, especially in these days, can afford to stay under or 
behind the competition. Profits go to the man who’s reaching 
out to build trade with better products of better ingredients— 
and so temptingly advertised and displayed that customers 
just can’t help buying. 
On all those counts, your Russell-Miller salesman is in a 
position to help you. Along with the finest flours for every. GOOD FLOURS FOR GOOD BAKING 
baking need, he has at his disposal one of the world’s foremost , -+-FOR SALES IN THE MAKING 
food laboratories. And he can give you many a tip on mer- 
chandising that SELLS. How long have you been thinking of 
asking him for help? Why not DO it? NOW! 


GET THESE NEW SALES-BUILDING IDEAS! 


~ eS 
Scores of proved and practical selling ideas, submitted in Russell-Miller’s 
recent $5,000 contest, are now available in booklet form for bakers 
everywhere to use in boosting their own sales. Get YOUR copy from your 
Russell-Miller man! 
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Your Style 
~ MOLTIWALL 



















Paper Bags 


MADE BY 


o°SEWN VALVE 
WITHM-G~ 
SLEEVE 
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7 SEWN VALVE! Whatever your Multiwall requirements may 
wrive ae be—pasted or sewn bottom, open mouth or 
IN SLEEVE P 7 OP 


valve—Fulton makes them in every size. 


The Multiwalls we are turning out are win- 
ning compliments on every hand for their 
ros se 2 clean cut appearance and uniform high 
MUL TIWALL | ‘ quality of workmanship. Try Fulton on your next order 
, for Multiwalls—set your own standards for quality —see 

BAGS for yourself that Fulton Multiwalls measure up. 


FULTON IS GEARED to give 


you complete bag service in both Tex- 


ae 


tile and Multiwall bags. Call on us. 


BAG & COTTON MILLS 


526-5 ATLANTA + ST. LOUIS + DALLAS + KANSAS CITY (KANS.) - DENVER 
MINNEAPOLIS + NEW ORLEANS + LOS ANGELES + NEW YORK 





CHICAGO OFFICE: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY 
Michigan 


919 North 

















Avenue 
Telephone: Superior 1053 












































Nowhere is quality more carefully 
sought than in milling HEART of 
AMERICA flour. Nowhere is wheat 
selection practiced with greater sci- 
entific skill. Nowhere does expert 
laboratory guidance surpass that ap- 
plied to producing HEART of 
AMERICA. That's why this famous 
brand has such a long-established 


reputation for good baking. Try 
HEART of AMERICA. You'll see 


the difference. 


Helping to Boost Bakers Sales! 
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| First Wheat Pact Subsidies Too Low 
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Congress Approves 


More Money for 
"Hopper Control 


Additional money for continuance 


of the fight against grasshopper in- 


vasions in western range country ap- 
pears to be assured as a result of 
congressional action in Washington 
last week. A request for an addition- 
al $3,500,000 had been made by the 
Bureau of Entomology and congress- 
men from the western states ex- 
erted considerable pressure to get 
the funds approved. 

The appropriation first passed the 
House in the amount of $1,500,000. 
The Senate followed with a bill ap- 
proving $3,500,000 for pest control. 
The two bills were sent to confer- 
ence for adjustment of the differ- 
ence, with prospects that the Senate 





RETAIL BAKERY SALES 
REPORTED DOWN 


WASHINGTON — Comparative re- 
tail bakery sales statistics reported 
by the Bureau of the Census showed 
a decline of 8% in May, 1949, com- 
pared with the same month a year 
previous. Sales were 5% lower dur- 
ing the first five months of 1949 than 
the same period in 1948. A decline of 
4% was registered in May sales this 
year compared with April sales. 


amount would prevail. 

Due to the lateness of the grass- 
hopper season, it was questionable as 
to how much bran would be pur- 
chased, but it was expected that the 
pest control officials at Denver 
would acquire between 1,000 and 3,- 
000 tons for quick shipment to the 
worst infested areas of Montana and 
Wyoming. Previous purchases of bran 
for *hopper bait had totaled about 
15,000 tons. 
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AUG. 1 RATES 22c EAST COAST, 
34c WEST COAST, 26c AT GULF 


ECA Nations Ineligible, Pending Fund Clarification— 
First Payments Out of Line for Business Anyway 
—Belgium First Buyer of Canadian Wheat 





Pact Starts With Only 14 
Nations as U.S. Customers 


WASHINGTON—tThe International 
Wheat Agreement appears headed for 
an unauspicious start since it suffers 
from lack of financial motor fuel and 
is the object of considerable inter- 
agency wrangling over where the 
most of the subsidy is to be assigned. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 
officials declared that for a tempor- 
ary period the flour subsidy would be 
paid out of funds under Title 32, 
that wheat would be available to 
cash buying countries at wheat 
agreement prices out of Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. stocks and that 
no subsidy would be paid on wheat 
or flour shipped to Economic Cooper- 
ation Administration nations using 
ECA funds until it was determined 
which agency, ECA or USDA, would 
be required to absorb the subsidy 
cost between the wheat agreement 


price range and the cost of CCC 
wheat stocks. 

No subsidy would be available to 
signatory nations to the wheat pact 
that had not ratified the document. 

Consequently, as of Aug. 1 the 
agreement as far as the U. S. is con- 
cerned started with a minimum 
number of eligible customers. Under 
the present USDA policy, the follow- 
ing nations will be ineligible for sub- 
sidy payments until the foregoing 
problems have been settled: United 
Kingdom, France, Italy, The Nether- 
lands, Austria, Belgium-Luxembourg, 
Denmark, Norway, Ireland, Sweden, 
and Iceland. These nations are the 
ECA nations and, of course, would 
be eligible for CCC wheat at wheat 
agreement prices if they used their 
own funds to pay the CCC. 


(Continued on page 69) 





Terms of Subsidy Program 


WASHINGTON — The following 
document is the official text of the 
terms and conditions of the 1949-50 
wheat and wheat flour subsidy pro- 
gram under the International Wheat 
Agreement, which went into effect 
Aug. 1. Some of its provisions are 
Held in abeyance pending settlement 
of a controversy between the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture and the 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion concerning payment of the sub- 


sidy on products taken by ECA na- 
tions using ECA fund grants. (See 
story elsewhere on this page for de- 


tails.) 
TITLE 6—AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 
Chapter IV—Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration and Commodity Credit Corp., 
Department of Agriculture. 
Subchapter B—Export and Diversion 
Programs 


PART 571—WHEAT 
SUBPART A—WHEAT AND WHEAT- 
FLOUR EXPORT PROGRAM—INTERNA- 
TIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT, TERMS 
AND CONDITIONS OF 1949-50 WHEAT 





USDA Block on ECA Subsidy — 
Threatens 12%% Flour Rule 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture attitude on the 
International Wheat Agreement sub- 
sidy payment source appears to be 
providing some Economic Cooperation 
Administration nations with a meth- 
od of by-passing the 12%% flour 
mandate in the ECA act. 


This condition was discovered this 
week when it was reported in reliable 
government circles that at least one 
western European nation has already 
bought wheat from Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. stocks at the wheat agree- 
ment maximum price, paying for the 
wheat in free dollars. It is also re- 
vealed that the ocean shipping rate 
structure has contributed to the con- 
clusion. of these sales from CCC sup- 
plies. 

Sales from CCC stocks do not re- 
quire that the foreign buyers take 





any U.S. flour. Under the procure- 
ment arrangements with CCC for 
its wheat stocks, one foreign nation 
has been able to save $5 ton on ocean 
freight, since these sales are not re- 
quired, as under the ECA act, to 
move in U.S. flag ships, 

These sales at this time, while 
credited to the wheat agreement 
quotas, will ultimately reflect a re- 


-duction in total flour tonnage that 


would go under the provisions of the 
ECA act this year. 


No congressional action is current- 
ly scheduled to remedy the impasse 
over the subsidy payment question 
between ECA and the USDA. The 
ECA appropriations bill itself is side- 
tracked by other money bills now be- 
fore the Senate and the Young-Rus- 
sel bill, S-2257, has not been slated 
for hearings. 





AND 

GRAM 
Sec. 
571.1 
571.2 


WHEAT FLOUR EXPORT PRO- 


General statement. 

Eligibility for payments by the sec- 
retary. 

Confirmation of sale. 

Eligible countries. 

Reports. 

Application for payment. 

Cancellation of sale. 

571.8 Records and accounts. 

571.9 Set-offs. 

571.10 Assignments. 

571.11 Good faith. 

571.12 Amendment 

571.13 Persons not 

571.14 Definitions. 


AUTHORITY: Sections 571.1 to 571.14 in- 
clusive, issued under Sec. 32, 49 Stat. 774, as 
amended, 7 U.S.C. 612C. 

571.1 General statement. Ir order to en- 
courage the exportation of wheat produced 
in the U.S. and wheat-flour processed in the 
U.S. from such wheat and in order to aid 
in the fulfillment of the obligation of the 
U.S. to export the quantity of wheat at 
the price specified in the International 
Wheat Agreement, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, pursuant to the authority con- 
ferred by Sec. 32 of Public Law 320, 74th 
Congress, as amended, orders to make pay- 
ments to exporters upon the terms and 
conditions stated herein. Information per- 
taining to the operation of this program 
and forms prescribed to use thereunder 
can be obtained from manager, Commodity 
Credit Corp., Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

571.2 Eligibility for payments by the sec- 
retary. Payments made under this pro- 
gram will be made to an exporter in con- 
nection with that quantity of wheat or 


571.3 
571.4 
571.5 
571.6 
571.7 


and termination. 
eligible. 


wheat flour exported to an eligible country 
pursuant to a sale for which he has re- 
ceived a confirmation by the administrator 
in accordance with Sec. 571.3, subject to 
the following additional conditions: 

(a) Only sales entered into not later than 
June 30, 1950, and during periods in which 
an announced rate is in effect and which 
were entered into in reliance thereon, are 
eligible for payment. 

(b) Export payment rates will be an- 
nounced from Washington, D.C., daily or 
at intervals up to seven days. Announce- 
ment of rates will be released at approxi- 
mately 2 p.m., E.8.T., and will remain 
in effect until 2 p.m., E.S.T., on the ex- 
piration date stated in the announcement, 
at which time a new announcement will 
be made. No rates will be announced on 
Saturday, and rates effective after 2 P.M., 


(Continued on page 69) 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — As expected in 
milling trade circles, the first daily 
subsidy announcement under the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement was 
inadequate to attract flour business, 
even if any of the normal flour buy- 
ing nations were eligible to partici- 
pate in the subsidy arrangement. 


The announced prices of 22¢ bu. 
for wheat at East Coast ports, 34¢ for 
the West Coast and 26¢ at the Gulf 
were out of line, at least for the 
Gulf shipments, milling trade offi- 
cials declared, 


Norway has become a formal mem- 
ber of the agreement, depositing its 
ratification last week. However, since 
Norway is an Economic Cooperation 
Administration nation using ECA 
grant funds, it will not be eligible 
for any subsidy unless it pays for 
its flour imports under the agree- 
ment in cash, 

Until the controversy over the pay- 
ment of the subsidy by either the 
ECA or the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture is settled, ECA nations using 
ECA funds will be ineligible for sub- 
sidy payments, therefore shutting 
off this source of business from U.S. 
mills. Latin American markets are 
generally closed to U.S. flour at this 
time, since few of these nations 
have ratified the pact. 


It is expected that subsidy an- 
nouncements will be timed on sched- 
ule, which is 2 p.m., eastern stand- 
ard time, after the hour’s delay which 
occurred on the opening day. They 
will be made available to the press 
and to commodity wire services and 
also will be sent to the eight CCC 
offices at Chicago, Kansas City, Min- 
neapolis, Portland; Ore., New York, 
Dallas, San Francisco and Atlanta. 


The text of the terms and condi- 
tions of the 1949-50 wheat and wheat 
flour subsidy program has not been 
made available generally at the 
USDA, due to the ECA-USDA con- 
fusion, but official information which 
will provide interested persons an 
opportunity to study the procedure 
against the time when the subsidy 
problems are removed is printed else- 
where on this page. 


ECA Nations Not Eligible 


No export payments will be made 
by the USDA on exports financed 
by the. ECA appropriations, pending 
clarification by Congress of the 
funds to be used for this purpose. 


The payments will be made to com- 
mercial exporters to reimburse them 
for the difference between domestic 
market prices of wheat and the maxi- 
mum price provided for in the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement. The 
wheat agreement maximum ‘price is 
the U.S. price equivalent to $1.80 bu. 
for No. 1 Manitoba northern, bulk, 


(Continued on page 16) 
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GENERAL MILLS, INC., REPORTS 
SECOND BEST YEAR IN HISTORY 


Total Sales of $410,646,564 and Earnings of $11,654,036 
Shown in Annual Statement; Earnings Amount to 
$5.11 Per Share of Common Stock 


MINNEAPOLIS — General Mills, 
Inc., in its 21st annual report to 
stockholders, reported the second 
best earnings year in the company’s 
history. Total sales were $410,646,564 
and earnings were $11,654,036 for an 
average of 2.8% of sales. 

Those figures compare with sales 
of $458,473,576, earnings of $13,068,- 
057 and 2.9% for the previous fiscal 
year. 

Earnings per share of common 
stock for the year ended May 31, 
1949, amounted to $5.11 as against 
the previous year’s earnings of $5.83. 

Dividends to the approximately 13,- 
000 stockholders were paid on all 
classes of stocks at the same amounts 
per share as a year ago. Total divi- 
dend payments were $5,934,019. Earn- 
ings reinvested in the business to- 
taled $5,720,017. 

Harry A. Bullis, board chairman, 
and Leslie N. Perrin, company presi- 
dent, in a signed introductory letter 
to the annual report emphasized the 
earnings of $5,720,017 that were rein- 
vested in the business. 

“These reinvested earnings were 


used primarily for financing of ex- 
penditures for plant and equipment, 
which amounted to $8,433,291,” the 
officers pointed out. 

“Believing that our business should 
strive constantly to produce goods in 
greater variety and quantity and at 
lower costs to the public, General 
Mills has spent $2542 million during 
the past three fiscal years for ex- 
pansion and improvement of facili- 
ties. 

“Substantial reinvestment of earn- 
ings has permitted this program to 
be accomplished with a net reduction 
of working capital during the same 
period of but $4.4 million.” 

The number of employees remained 
stable at approximately 12,000. 
Wages and salaries including retire- 
ment system benefits were the high- 
est in company history. Enrollment 
in the General Mills Health Assn., 
which pays medical and disability 
benefits, reached a new high. 

The annual report described the 
decrease from the previous year in 
total sales as a reflection of declin- 
ing price levels, and in part, of less 





GENERAL MILLS, INC. AND SUBSIDIARIES 


United States Government securities at cost 


Drafts and acceptances 


May 31, 1949 May 31, 1948 


$ 14,456,690 
16,980,732 


$ 21,471,885 
4,534,023 


Notes and accounts receivable (less reserve, $1,185,833 and 


$1,220,253 at respective dates) 
Advances on grain purchases, etc. 
Inventories— 


21,791,175 
1,535,191 


Grain for processing, flour and soybean products, at mar- 
ket, after appropriate adjustment in respect of open 


cash trades, unfilled orders, etc. 
Formula feeds, ingredients, package foods, home appli- 
ances, etc., at the lower of cost or market 
Containers, supplies, mechanical, etc., at cost 


19,924,914 


12,629,191 
5,580,448 





28,432,924 


Less valuation reserves 5,141,081 


38,134,553 
6,238,446 





Inventories—net 23,291,843 


31,896,107 





Total current assets 


Prepaid expenses and 
equipment at depreciated cost, 
respective dates) 

Miscellaneous assets, including for 1948, investment in Distilla- 
tion Products, Inc., subsequently realized 

Land, buildings and equipment— 

Land 2,285,949 
Buildings and equipment 72,273,153 


77,875,874 
deferred charges (including automotive 
$1,857,840 and $1,771,317 at 

4,376,701 


455,983 


81,228,381 


3,765,939 
1,402,186 


2,199,721 
64,662,530 





74,559,102 


Less depreciation 30,136,693 


66,862,251 
28,411,020 





44,422,409 
Goodwill, trade-marks, trade names and water power rights.... 1 


38,451,231 
1 





$127,130,968 


LIABILITIES 
May 31, 1949 
Current Liabilities— 
Accounts payable and accrued expenses (other than taxes). .$ 10,167,188 
Accrued taxes 9,446,787 
Thrift accounts of officers and employees 1,701,007 
Dividends payable June 1 and July 1 on preferred and com- 
mon stocks 


859,834 
Funded debt—sinking fund current instalment 


100,000 


$124,847,738 


May 31, 1948 


$ 10,378,800 
11,888,900 
1,453,489 


1,857,608 
100,000 





Total current liabilities 
Funded Debt (non-current portion)— 
Ten year 24% sinking fund debentures, due Jan. 1, 1954... 
Reserves— 
For general contingencies 
For self-insurance 
For other purposes 
Capital Stock and Surplus— 
Preferred stock: 4 
Authorized—6500,000 shares, par value $100 each 
Issued and outstanding: 
3% % Cumulative convertible—99,495 shares and 99,- 
969 shares at respective dates 
6% Cumulative—221,473 shares 
Common stock: 
Authorized—3,000,000 shares of no par value 
(Reserved for issuance under conversion rights of pre- 
ferred stock—198,990 shares and 199,938 shares at 
respective dates) 
Issued and outstanding (at stated value) — 1,996,172 
shares and 1,995,224 shares at respective dates... . 
Surplus: 
Capital—transferred to common stock in 1949 
Earned (earnings reinvested in business) 


22,274,816 


9,400,000 


1,264,563 
1,046,262 


9,949,500 
22,147,300 


24,765,627 


25,678,797 
9,500,000 
2,287,637 


1,306,493 
937,139 


9,996,900 
22,147,300 


16,695,060 


8,023,166 
28,275,246 





Total capital stock and surplus 


85,137,672 





$127,130,968 


$124,847,738 


physical volume of flour, of mechani- 
cal goods, and of quantities retailed 
through Farm Service Stores. Vol- 
ume of package foods reached a new 
high and increases were reported in 
formula feeds and soybean activities. 

Direct taxes to all government 
agencies were $8,738,041 compared 
with the previous year’s tax bill of 
$11,428,929. 

New products introduced during 
the year included two ready-mix 
grocery items, Betty Crocker Party- 
Cake Mix and Betty Crocker Devils 
Food Cake Mix. The Chemical Divi- 
sion marketed a variety of fatty acids 
and derivatives. 

The Lodi, Cal., package foods plant, 
the Los Angeles flour mill, and the 
Kankakee, Ill., chemoil plant were 
formally placed in operation during 
the year. These and other projects. 
nearing completion round out a $25 
million modernization and expansion 
program first authorized by the board 
of directors in 1945. 

The company’s total flour milling 
capacity increased 4,900 sacks daily 
in the past year, with the construc- 
tion of a new 3,300-sack mill at Los 
Angeles and additions of 2,000 sacks 
at Tacoma and -300 sacks at Spo- 
kane. The 700-sack mill at Kalispell, 
Mont., was dismantled. Total capac- 
ity of the company’s 18 plants is 
145,200 sacks daily, ranging from 37,- 
000 at Buffalo to 2,100 at Amarillo, 
Texas. 

Grain storage capacity owned by 
the company now totals 45,389,200 
bu., an increase of 120,000 bu. during 
the year. 


High Costs Partially Offset 

Improved production and distri- 
bution methods enabled the company 
to offset, in part, cost increases in its 
breakfast cereal lines. The report 
states that a check in November, 
1948, showed that the costs of grains 
going into General Mills’ breakfast 
cereals were from 133% to 216% 
higher than in 1940; packaging ma- 
terials had increased more than 
100%, and labor a similar amount. 
Despite these substantial increases, 
the company held the selling price of 





Cc. E. Soward 


APPOINTMENT—Robin Hood Fiour 
Mills, Ltd., has announced the ap- 
pointment of C. E. Soward as gen- 
eral manager, eastern Canada. He 
succeeds R. A. Henderson, who re- 
cently resigned, effective Sept. 1, aft- 
er 32 years of service. Mr. Soward 
has had a wide background of ex- 
perience in the milling industry and 
has been assistant general manager 
of the company at Montreal. 
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BREAD PLANT FILMED FOR 
EDUCATIONAL USE 


SOUTH MIAMI, FLA. — Baker 
Perkins, Inc., is filming, in color, the 
bread making plant of the Fuchs 
Baking Co. here. The picture is to be 
used as an educational film in schools 
to show how bread is made in a mod- 
ern bakery. : 


breakfast cereals to an increase of 
from 35% to 40%. This compares 
with an increase of 122% for all 
foods during the eight-year period. 

The report describes continuation 
during the -year of “a vigorous* re- 
search program” aimed at improve- 
ment of existing products and proc- 
esses, diversification and product de- 
velopment. Reduced costs and im- 
proved quality in several operations 
were major accomplishments. 

Betty Crocker, according to the 
annual report, became “more than 
ever the cornerstone of our consumer 
relations.” The company’s fourth bi- 
ennial survey showed that 97.9% of 
American women are familiar with 
Betty Crocker. Three out of four who 
do home baking use her recipes. 

A detailed tabulation of the com- 
pany’s statement of financial position 
appears elsewhere on this page. 


¥ ¥ 


Business Outlook Good 

NEW YORK—Harry A. Bullis, 
chairman of the board, General Mills, 
Inc., told a group of business report- 
ers that U.S. industry is “making 
good progress. in an inevitable eco- 
nomic readjustment from the postwar 
inflation.” He said that the declines 
from the “abnormally high records” 
reached in the immediate postwar 
years are taking place as “rotational 
adjustments” of business. Price ad- 
justments, the board chairman said, 
probably will ‘continue until the 
stored up buying power of the pub- 
lic once again is released. He said 
that the big problem today is not a 
lack of spending power but a lack of 
confidence on the part of both pro- 
ducers and consumers. 

“This is the time for business to 
strengthen its merchandising, adver- 
tising and selling programs and bring 
out new and more attractive prod- 
ucts,” he concluded. 

Leslie N. Perrin, GMI president, 
told the group that the agitation 
for new legislation looking towards a 
change in the U.S. program of loa. 
and support levels for wheat has 
had a rather unsettling effect, but 
with the recent vote of the House of 
Representatives, the situation has 
been clarified to some extent, al- 
though it still requires Senate ac- 
tion. If the Senate approves action 
by the House, Mr. Perrin said the 
trade should have some basic founda- 
tion which will permit forward plan- 
ning, at least for this crop year. 

Referring to his company’s own 
affairs, he said that another series 
of stockholders’ meetings at different 
points in the country will be held 
next year, as it is felt that every 
other year is sufficiently frequent for 
such meetings. 

Gordon C. Ballhorn, comptroller, 
in answers to several questions, ex- 
plained something of the financial 
working of the company. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


FUCHS ADS WIN HONOR 
MIAMI — The National Research 
Council of Chicago has again hon- 
ored Fuchs Baking Co. by selecting 
two of their advertisements as out- 
standing and to be distributed among 
bakers throughout the country. 
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CARROLL K. MICHENER 
Editor 


N the more than 75 years of its 
[ puntication The Northwestern 

Miller has had two outstanding 
editors—William C. Edgar and Rob- 
ert E. Sterling. Mr. Sterling an- 
nounced his retirement last week, 
after 51 years of association with 
the company. For a quarter-century, 
he has held the title of editor. 

Mr. Edgar’s name and reputation 
are more legendary than otherwise 
to most men now actively associated 
with flour milling. He retired in 1924, 
and his death occurred a few years 
later. But his accomplishments and 
leadership were great, for the flour 
milling industry as well as for the 
business of which he was so long the 
head. 

His active career spanned an excit- 
ing period in flour milling. It was the 
time of revolution in milling proc- 
esses, when the roller process gener- 
ally was being adopted and when the 
purifier had its advent. These changes 
led into a period of vigorous compe- 
tition for expanding markets, and 
brought a transition in The North- 
western Miller itself, from a technical 
journal to a merchandising magazine 
for merchant millers and their cus- 
tomers. 

Mr. Edgar was a man of foresight, 
who envisioned and encouraged the 
growth of the industry both in the 
U.S. and abroad. He saw the industry 
as an important part of the develop- 
ment of new wheat lands, expanding 
its markets and influence as the ma- 
jor outlet for a principal agricultural 
crop. 

He aided greatly in the develop- 
ment of an export business for United 
States mills, not only by publishing 
information on how to conduct it, but 
by establishing a European office of 
The Northwestern Miller, one of the 
principal services of which was to 
make contacts between millers and 
importers. He organized excursions of 
millers to European markets to help 
them establish business connections. 
He developed the present system of 
company branch offices in this coun- 
try, to broaden not only The North- 
western Miller’s coverage but its 
viewpoint as well. The effect has 
been to make it a national rather 
than a sectional newspaper. 

Mr. Edgar saw the relationship be- 
tween the wheat grower, the grain 
merchant, the miller and the baker, 
not as a matter of conflicting inter- 


HARVEY E. YANTIS 
Associate Editor 


ests but as a partnership in orderly 
and economical marketing. During 
the years of the first world war he 
reached a high stature in leadership. 

Mr. Sterling,” becoming editor in 
1924, followed in this editorial tradi- 
tion. As did Mr. Edgar, he has made 
himself a part of the industries he 
served by his papers, and a constant 
champion of the flour milling indus- 
try. He has been, as well, a respected 


‘counselor of many of the leading 


groups, companies and individuals in 
the flour milling and grain businesses. 
He expressed his editorial philosophy 
in 1924, when he wrote: “The function 
of any trade journal is service; its 
value is measured by what it does for 
the industry it represents.” 

Mr. Sterling “grew up” with the 
milling industry in the Southwest, but 
his viewpoint has been national. Gifted 
with an unusually clear and witty 
writing style, his sound thoughts al- 
most always were clothed in words 
and phrases that attracted a wide 
readership, even beyond the natural 
field of The Northwestern Miller. 

His editorials often have been quot- 
ed by other editors as authoritative in 
situations involving the growing, mar- 
keting and processing of wheat. He 
recognized, in the early 1920’s, the 
threat of government encroachment 
on business, and particularly on the 
grain and milling businesses, and some 
of his best read and most effective— 
certainly his most persistent—edi- 
torial expressions have been in strong 
opposition to these developments. 

One of Mr. Sterling’s chief per- 
sonal characteristics is and always 
has been a charming sense of humor 
and an appreciation of the ridiculous. 
He wrote for the Northwestern Miller 
many a story illustrative of this 
characteristic; for example, the story 
of the Kansas miller who found that 
his new mill was producing nothing 
but clears. Investigation showed, 
Mr. Sterling said, that the spouting 
carrying the higher grade streams 
ended in a space between the outer 
and inner walls of the building, and 
that while this gave him good insula- 
tion it didn’t produce any patent 
flour. 

._He also brought Old Dad Fetchit 
into being, together with all of the 
other characters appearing in the 
series of illustrated editorials that 
has. been a feature in The North- 
western Miller for many years. Many 
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' The Northwestern Miller’s 





MARTIN E. NEWELL 
Associate Editor 


of these are as fresh and timely today 
as when they were written; for in- 
stance, this one, which appeared in 
1923: 

“Uncle Joe Granby,” said Old 
Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “was down here the other day 
walkin’ up and down restless as a flea 
bit dawg on account that Red Sawyer 
and Hy. Gallup an’ a lot of other crick 
millers was sellin’ flour so cheap he 
couldn’t compete with ’em and get his 
cost back, let alone lay up any profit. 
‘Well,’ says I, when he’d got hisself 
pretty well lathered up an’ stopped 
to take breath, ‘the way I look at 
it is that so long as you keep on 
tryin’ to prove you ain’t no coward 
when it comes to price cuttin’, you 
ain’t a dang bit better’n they are. It’s 
goin’ on thirty-four years since my 
paw. told me that when the boys 
started price cuttin’ he always pegged 
his sellin’ figger an’ went fishin’. An’ 
what my paw done I’m still doin’.’” 

Sound merchandising practices and 
methods of increasing the consump- 
tion of flour were themes that Mr. 
Sterling wrote about consistently and 
effectively. 

When his resignation as editor was 
accepted by the board of directors of 
the Miller Publishing Co., the other 
members of the board incorporated 
this statement into the minutes of 
the meeting: 

“The occasion of the retirement of 
Robert E. Sterling as editor of The 
Northwestern Miller cannot be al- 
lowed to pass without the acknowl- 
edgement of his associates on the 
board of directors of the Miller Pub- 
lishing Co. of his long and most val- 
uable service to that paper, to the 
company, and to the flour milling 
industry. For more than 50 years he 
has been an important part of this 
organization, as southwestern manag- 
er, associate editor, editor and a 
member of and chairman of the board 
of directors. There is recognition and 
sincere appreciation on our part of 
his talents as a writer, an editor, a 
business man and counselor. He has 
taken a leading part in the develop- 
ment of this company over a long 
period, and has head a considerable 
role during that time in the affairs 
and affections of the milling industry. 
No less than for his business associa- 
tion with us, the members of the 
board of directors take this means of 
expressing formally their appreciation 


Editorial Succession 
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MILTON B. KIHLSTRUM 
Managing Editor 





‘of his personal relationships with 


them, and of the delightful com- 
panionship he has offered.” 

Succeeding Mr. Sterling as editor 
of The Northwestern Miller is Car- 
roll K. Michener, who joined the 
staff of the paper when Mr. Edgar 
was active, and who has been man- 
aging editor since 1925. He has an 
extensive background of newspaper 
and magazine work, in the U.S. and 
abroad. Here again, a long and close 
association with the milling industry 
and its problems has given him an in- 
sight and editorial philosophy that 
will further the standards and tradi- 
tions set by his predecessors. A con- 
siderable part of the editorial page of 
The Northwestern Miller in recent 
years has been written by him, and 
an indication of its continuing inter- 
est and quality can be deduced from 
the fact that readers’ responses 
make it evident that generally they 
have not been able to distinguish a 
notable difference between his work 
and that of Mr. Sterling—which is a 
high compliment to the new editor . 
and evidence that the high ideals of 
service to the milling industry will be 
maintained. 

Harvey E. Yantis, now named asso- 
ciate editor of The Northwestern 
Miller, has been editor of its com- 
panion weekly paper, Feedstuffs, 
since 1936, and has been active in 
Feedstuffs’ development since it was 
founded in 1929. He also has a news- 
paper background, and has been as- 
sociated with The Northwestern Mill- 
er since 1923, when he joined Mr. 
Sterling in the Kansas City office. 
He has been in the editorial office at 
the company’s headquarters in Min- 
neapolis since 1928. His editorials in 
Feedstuffs have been a feature of 
that paper, and have gained for him 
substantial recognition in the feed 
industry. He will continue as editor 
of Feedstuffs, but his voice will he 
heard also through The Northwest- 
ern Miller’s editorial page and in the 
formulation of editorial policies ex- 
pounded there. 

Martin E. Newell, also named as 
associate editor of The Northwest- 
ern Miller, has been with the com- 
pany since he was graduated from 
the University of Minnesota in 1928. 
He has worked in the editorial de- 
partment in Minneapolis, as advertis- 
ing representative in the central 
states and, since 1945, as associate 
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Fa _______________) 
July Flour Production Shows 
Increase from June Total 


Flour mills reporting their production to The Northwestern Miller 
manufactured 14,072,841 sacks of flour during July. This is an increase 
of 212,533 sacks over the June output. The same mills reported production 
of 16,505,148 during July, 1948, or 2,432,307 sacks more than for the past 
month. Two years ago the production for July was 16,639,689 and three 


years ago, 14,266,267. Based on the 


Bureau of the Census production for 


May, 1949, the latest available, mills reporting to The Northwestern Miller 
-in that month made 71.9% of the total flour production in the U.S. Assuming 
these mills accounted for the same proportion of the total U.S. production in 
July, the figures reported to The Northwestern Miller for that month 
indicate that total flour production for the U.S. was 19,573,000 sacks. 

During July, 11 durum manufacturing companies representing approxi- 
mately 100% of the total durum production in the U.S. made 587,453 sacks 
of durum products, a decrease of 127,119 under the production for July and 
114,573 sacks under the output for-July, 1948. 


Monthly flour output, in 100-lb. sacks, with comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller by mills in principal producing areas: 











~ July, *Previous ooo July—_—_———_. 
1949 month 1948 1947 1946 
GUID = Dsb'e 6.0 cc towbns Vee eeeue 2,884,132 2,910,202 3,198,932 3,981,788 3,108,682 
DD ebeecccccnt episode” 6,737,757 5,389,485 6,814,742 7,004,907 6,035,022 
REND Gee CR Ee ga 2,130,494 2,266,362 2,395,131 1,806,419 2,217,062 
tral and Southeast ......... 2,088,695 2,215,203 2,457,752 2,327,205 1,853,967 
Worth Pacific Coast ............ 1,231,763 1,079,056 1,638,591 1,519,370 = 1,051,534 
“, P sheets 
“ynptals OU Ne Obes ceo os Seb eweee 14,072,841 13,860,308 16,505,148 16,639,689 14,266,267 
Foentage of total U.S. output 71.9 71.9 70 67 67 
Monthly Production of Durum Products 
July, *Previous a —July 
1949 month 1948 1947 1946 
Eleven companies .........+++.5 587,453 714,572 702,026 744,290 721,718 


*Revised. 





manager of the Kansas City office 
under Mr. Sterling. He now succeeds 
Mr. Sterling as manager. He also is 
associate editor of Feedstuffs, The 
American Baker and Milling Produc- 
tion, all members of the Miller Pub- 
lishing Co. “family.” 

Milton B. Kihlstrum, who succeeds 
Mr. Michener as managing editor of 
The Northwestern Miller and the 
other three business journals, is a 
University of Mirnesota graduate, 
and after daily newspaper experi- 
ence, joined the staff in 1936. He has 
served as news editor of the publica- 
tions for several years, and is well 
grounded in the news values in events 
affecting the industry and in its 
presentation. 

All of the men who now take over 
the, chief editorial duties thus have 
been a part of The Northwestern 
Miller—and of the industries to 
whose service it is pledged—for many 
years. The leadership is not in new 
hands, but rather is passed to those 
who respect the great record of their 
predecessors in establishing and 
maintaining a place as an integral 
part of the flour milling industry. 
The goals and standards are un- 
changed; it is only the responsibility 
for maintaining them that has passed 
to other hands. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW PLANT PLANNED BY 
BURNY BROTHERS, INC. 


CHICAGO — Burny Brothers, Inc., 
Chicago baking firm, established in 
1911 by C. J., George and Jule Burny, 
has broken ground for a new $2 mil- 
lion plant at the northeast corner of 
Chicago and Kilpatrick avenues. 

Cc. J. Burny, president, said it will 
be one of the most modern and com- 
pletely equipped bakeries in the Mid- 
dle West. Completion is set for next 
spring. 

The new one-story .bakery, with 
125,000 sq. ft. of floor space, will be 
twice as large as the present plant 
at 2747 W. Van Buren St., which will 
be razed to make way for the new 
west side super highway. It will be 
of steel, concrete, brick and glass, 
with all interior walls of glazed tile. 

The baking operations of both the 
Burny company and Schlosser’s Bak- 
eries, acquired by Burny Brothers in 








1945, will be conducted in the new 
plant, Mr. Burny said. 

Burny Brothers has 16 branch bak- 
ery shops, four in the loop, five on 
the north side and seven on the west 
side. Schlosser Bakeries operate nine 
retail bakeshops, one of which is in 
Oak Park. 

The company’s plans also provide 
an experimental kitchen for the de- 
velopment of new products. It will 
be directed by an experienced home 
economist, Mr. Burny said. 

George Burny, head of the sales 
department; Jule, production head, 
and C. J., the third brother, started 
in the baking business in a small way 
in 1911. The new plant will be the 
company’s fourth expansion. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


International Shifts 
Flour, Advertising 
Sales Assignments 


MINNEAPOLIS International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, has an- 
nounced several changes in its fam- 
ily flour sales and advertising de- 
partments. ; 

J. H. Herlocker, general sales man- 
ager, formerly located at Minneapolis, 
has been transferred to the same po- 
sition at Kansas City. He will have 
responsibility for grocery product 
sales of all International’s divisions 
located in the South and Southwest. 
William King, Jr., formerly advertis- 
ing manager, has been promoted to 
general sales manager at Minneapo- 
lis in charge of grocery product sales 
in all northern and eastern divisions. 

H. W. Maier, Jr., who had been 
handling advertising and sales promo- 
tion for International at Greenville, 
Texas, until he moved to Minneapolis 
several months ago as assistant ad- 
vertising manager, has been promoted 
to advertising manager at Minneapo- 
lis. He will be responsible for the 
development of advertising plans for 
all northern and eastern divisions. 

Advertising responsibilities at Kan- 
sas City will be handled by Robert E. 
Thompson, who recently left Minne- 
apolis to assume the newly-created 


position of advertising manager at 
Kansas City. Mr. Thompson, former- 
ly assistant advertising manager at 
Minneapolis, will handle advertising 
assignments for all southern and 
southwestern divisions. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
ELEVATOR MANAGER NAMED 
PLAINVILLE, KANSAS — New 

manager of the Bowersock Mill & 
Power Co. elevator at Plainville, 
Kansas, is Paul W. Yates, formerly 
of Hutchinson, Kansas. 

— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


W. LOWELL GORDON NAMED 
BATES VICE PRESIDENT 


KANSAS CITY—W, Lowell Gor- 
don has been elected vice president 
of the Bates Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Max Bates, president of the firm, an- 
nounced this week. Mr. Gordon will 
handle merchandising of grain. He 
has been associated with the Bates 
Grain Co. for the past two years 
as comptroller. Mr. Gordon is an ap- 
plicant for membership in the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade on transfer 
of membership from Wallace M. Neil, 
formerly with the Bunge Corp. 


———-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


K. T, HUTCHINSON NAMED 
TO HIGH USDA POSITION 


WASHINGTON—Knox T. Hutchin- 
son, Tennessee farmer, has been nom- 
inated by President Truman for the 
post of assistant secretary of agricul- 
ture, Confirmation of the appointment 
by the Senate is virtually certain. 

Mr. Hutchinson, who operates a 
550-acre diversified farm near Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn., has been active in 
agricultural affairs for many years. 
He has served as president of the 
Middle Tennessee Rural Electric 
Membership Cooperative and also is 
president of the Tennessee Associa- 
tion of Rural Electric Cooperatives. 
He is first vice president and a di- 
rector of the Mid-South Cotton 
Growers Assn. He is a former teach- 
er of vocational agriculture at the 
State Teachers College, Murfrees- 
boro, and has served as chairman of 
the executive committee of the Ten- 
nessee State Grange since 1944. He 
has been a director of the Ruther- 
ford County Bureau since 1936. 

He fills a place vacant since June 
2, 1948, when Charles F. Brannan 
was named secretary of agriculture. 
Mr. Brannan said the new assistant 
secretary will take over general su- 
pervision of marketing policies and 
programs, including coordination of 
marketing activities of various de- 
partmental programs, and the rela- 
tionship of these activities to research, 
education and production programs. 
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Wheat Parity 
July 15 Down 
Ic, at $2.16 Bu. 


WASHINGTON—A decline of 1¢ 
bu. occurred in parity rates for mos! 
grains in the month ended July 15, 
while other farm commodities were 
off moderately. Corn and rye held un- 
changed, however, and oats was off 
only %¢. 

Midmonth parity for major farm 
commodities, with comparisons, ar 
here shown per bu. unless otherwise 
stated: 


July 15, Junei56, July 15, 
1949 1949 1948 

FOS © sei wkd $2.16 $2.17 $2.22 
Wp 04e 0 Fp sp 5nd 1.57 1.57 1.61 
cue EO Ee I Ce -974 .978 1.00 
WOO 50s aceed tas <> 1.76 1.76 1.81 
Barley ........... 1.51 1.52 1.55 
WUE: css Ve Sib go's" 4.12 4.14 o%e 
Soybeans ........ 2.34 2.36 2.41 
Sorghums, cwt. 2.95 2.96 3.04 
Cotton, Ib. ...... .3026 -3038 .3112 
Cottonseed, ton .. 55.00 55.20 56.60 
Hogs, cwt. ...... 17.70 17.80 18.20 
Beef cattle, cwt... see 
Butterfat, Ib. .... 7 .644 
a” rae 626 -544 54 
Weeks” FR. wk oe 447 414 -459 
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NEW ELEVATOR PLANNED 


LAWTON, OKLA.—The Lawton 
Co-operative Assn. finance commit- 
tee met July 29 to outline plans for 
construction of a 100,000-bu. wheat 
elevator here. The $85,000 elevator 
will -be financed by 861 individual 
stockholders. The 15-man finance 
committee was chosen last week. 
Construction will start about Sept. 1 
on a 10-acre tract. Closest elevator 
for Lawton area farmers now is at 
Chattanooga. 





——<—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MILLERS TO GET REPORTS 
ON NEW CROP PERFORMANCE 


KANSAS CITY—Members of Dis- 
trict 2, Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, will hear reports from an opera- 
tive miller and a cereal chemist re- 
garding the milling and baking prop- 
erties of the new crop of hard winter 
wheat at a meeting to be held at 
Aladdin Hotel, Aug. 27. 

J. N. Chisam, Waggoner-Gates 
Milling Co., secretary of the district 
organization, said that George J. Te- 
sarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
will present a report on the milling 
characteristics of the lightweight 
crop, and James M. Doty, Doty Tech- 
nical Laboratories, Kansas City, will 
review the baking characteristics. 

M. S. Buckley, Industrial Fumigant 
Co., Kansas City, will talk on frag- 
mentation. A luncheon will be served 
at noon and the meeting will follow. 





Cuban Flour Imports Off a Little 


HAVANA—Cuban imports of U‘S. flour during June amounted to 130,183 


200-Ib. sacks, according to statistics released by P. 


f. Carr, import-export 


statistician. The June imports compared with 157,914 sacks in May and 
131,420 sacks in June a year ago. For the first six months of 1949, imports of 
U.S. flour totaled 802,485 200-lb. sacks, as compared with 608,607 sacks in a 
comparable period of 1948 and 1,030,956 sacks in the first six months of 1947. 
Details by months and years are shown in the accompanying table. 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB. SACKS) 








1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
January .....-.-++- 166,394 311,414 30,982 3,255 126,432 140,658 
Pebruary .......... 249,560 248,140 161,096 157,402 71,232 136,058 
eins Vb nes sewe 140,830 185,711 220,442 74,334 109,985 120,970 
BE Nas phen ceo ss 214,361 127,973 134,906 152,262 90,413 116,702 
Ae Poe Pree 142,797 136,725 141,148 130,112 80,125 157,914 
eS ee eee ee 199,329 320,731 133,393 243,69 131,420 130,183 
Subtotals ...... 1,012,271 1,330,694 $21,967 1,030,956 608,607 802,485 
DUA cae ccceccvweses 118,702 339,536 133,782 183,422 104,083 8 i..... 
August .....6--5555 15,6 32,2 145,694 140, SEP . . cewee- 
September ........- 9,320 261,462 30,933 139,861 | Pre. 
eee 40,7 6,769 68,5. 86,752 112,694 =... .«s 
November ......... 109,028 7,757 236,655 120,782 a re 
Ee 157,384 040 8, 148, pS Bees 
Totals ......... 1,463,294 2,305,728 1,726,424 1,860,431 1,391,493 .40-- 
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CCC Asks f or More Private Storage 








Walter Jennings 


several years with Chapman & Smith 
Co. as sales manager. During the 





CONTRACTS FOR TWO YEARS’ 





f 1¢ ; past year he served the Kitchen 
i, Named | Guild of America as executive sec- 
.: ew sino nace 'es sts” STORAGE OFFERED HANDLERS 
Were wide national sales and advertising 
tun. ARBA Secretary = "=" cere “th 
s off Commeaiinn further ae. _— Government Expects to Take Over About 200 Million Bu. 
AGO — Walter M. Jennin said, “It is the express hope of the . : nile 
seer ae eas. cxecutive sere, | officers and directors of ARBA that 1948 Corn This Fall; Cargill Contracts for 
arc tary of the Associated Retail Bakers the addition of Bud Jennings work- 5 Million Bu. in Illinois 
"wise of America, effective Aug. 1. The an- ing with Frank Jungewaelter and 
nouncement was made by Albert E. Walter R. Schuchardt will mean much WASHINGTON — A program de- government owned storage farms in 
ly 15 Wiehn, Wiehn’s Bakery, Cleveland, to ARBA. Mr. Schuchardt continues signed to stimulate construction of the communities where new construc- 
.2? ARBA president, following a meeting 4S Staff member and field secretary. new grain storage facilities by pri- tion is added. 
oo of the association’s officers and direc- He has ably assisted Mr. Jungewael- vate operators is being prepared by This, in effect, is believed to be the 
181 tors here July 11. ter during, the past year and he con-_ the U.S. Department of Agriculture. policy laid down by directors of 
“ “The appointment of Mr. Jennings ‘ibuted substantially to the success The plan contemplates a guarantee Commodity Credit Corp. that led to 
oF was decided upon by the directors for of the recent Milwaukee convention. of a minimum of two years’ storage the recent 5-million-bushel capacity 
AO the purpose of relieving Frank G. This team will provide members of to operators who will add new stor- arrangement with Cargill, Inc., Min- 
i. Jungewaelter of a portion of the ARBA with a program of intensified age facilities to existing plants. neapolis, which will store that 
3.20 heavy duties he has been performing S¢TVices which will greatly enhance Under the plan, private trade and amount of government-owned corn 
ne in the capacities of executive secre- the value of association membership. cooperative warehousemen will be in unoccupied oil storage tanks at 
= tary and director of the research and given a two-year guaranteed storage Norris City, Ill. 
-459 per ” contract providing for full rates un- , 
merchandising department, Mr. der’ th if t nent Under terms of the Cargill agree- 
Wiehn said. “This new arrangement DUNWOODY BEGINS NEW ad th 6 hoot veanoliy Ath Fa pts hy ment, CCC will use the facilities for 
will permit Mr. Jungewaelter to de- TRAINING YEAR econd year to be based on 80% of Storage of old crop corn under pro- 
vote his entire energies in the direc- eigteprett damacithies os + visions of the uniform storage agree- 
vton 2 : * the uniform storage agreement. f iod of ti hich will 
mit- tion of research and development Grain officials in Washington be- ment or a period of time which wl 
al work in the interests of the retail MINNEAPOLIS — Dunwoody In- lieve that this propdsal is an eniter- permit Cargill to earn a total of one 
heat branch of: the baking industry.” dustrial Institute began its 36th year ing wedge to force down rates under year’s storage during the period end- 
ator Mr. Jennings comes to ARBA with of training July 25 with over 1,200 the uniform agreement but they be- *“"® Oct. 1, 1950. 
dual a background of experience in asso- students enrolled for the first period jjeyve that it may stimulate some new The same arrangements will be 
ance ciation conduct, sales, advertising of training. Among the new students construction despite this objection. ™ade with any qualified grain han- 
eek. and public relations work, including were 84 enrolled in the baking school. They believe it will act to keep out der who can furnish temporary grain 
t. 1 storage, provided he is able to guar- 
stor antee the condition of the grain and 
; at the space is where CCC wants it. 
The CCC’s goal of a minimum of 
Corn Loans to Make Storage Jam s™isiimeccee 
house the 1949 corn crop it expects 
to take over in price support opera- 
WASHINGTON—The magnitude of the government. While there is some from the 1939-40 crop. Loan totals tions this fall probably can be met 
ICE the corn storage problem was clearly inducement in earning the storage for this year’s program were slightly from temporary structures available 
revealed last week with the final corn charges obtainable under the reseal- less than double the amount put un- in the Corn Belt, CCC officials say. 
Dis- loan program report disclosing that ing program in many states, personal der the purchase agreement option. The incentive is the year’s storage 
fill- farmers had placed 532,574,190 bu. property taxes which are assessed on A total of 340,970,082 bu. were placed guarantee under the uniform storage 
ora- of the 1948 crop under either loan or these carryover crops reduce the in- under loan, while the purchase agree- agreement. The problem of the han- 
re- purchase agreement. With another 3.5 centives substantially. ment total was 191,604,108 bu. The dler is to make a profit on this stor- 
"Op- billion-bushel corn crop forecast by Added to probable CCC problem of state breakdown of loans and pur- age rate without a disproportionate 
iter the government in its July 1 crop re- obtaining storage for corn tenders Chase agreements continues to show risk. If ample storage is not forth- 
at port, the question arises: Where will from the 1948 loan program is another the same spotty pattern. In Illinois, coming in the next few weeks from 
the government put the ‘corn it may remote but extremely important fac- Indiana and Ohio loans and purchase this incentive, the CCC may consider 
ites receive under loan defaults or pur- tor, That is the tightening financial agreement totals were approximately offers from reliable grain handlers 
rict chase agreement options? position of the British Empire which the same. In the other big yielding to move wheat from regular elevator 
Te- To cushion the impact of heavy has decided to reduce its purchases areas such as Iowa, Nebraska, Min- space in the Corn Belt to. converted 
ph, tenders of purchase agreements or in the dollar areas, particularly in the nesota, and South Dakota, purchase fuel tanks in the Southwest, thus 
ing corn loan defaults the Commodity U.S. Although Canada is not an ex- agreement options lagged. USDA of- making the normal elevator space 
ght Credit Corp. has already announced a_clusively sterling member of the Em- ficials so far have failed to available for corn this fall. 
ch- resealing program for the 1948 crop. pire, that nation is closely bound by deduce any reason for this vari- Private grain traders argue that 
will Under this program farmers may, Empire policies, and it is predicted ation between states except that this shift would be uneconomic since 
until Oct. 31, 1949, extend their loans this week at the U.S. Department of the purchase agreement option is still presumably the CCC-owned wheat, 
ant on the 1948 corn crop to mature on Agriculture that Canada will tighten - relatively new and is only growing now stored in midwestern terminals, 
ag- July 31, 1950, or transfer their pur- its import quotas on U.S. exports. in favor in states where PMA com- will be moved into Gulf port areas 
ved chase agreement options into regular These tighter restrictions are likely ™ittees have pushed its use. pig eR Mess: yoo gthan ig AE 
ow. loan status not later than Sept. 30, to hit primarily on fresh fruits and  opx LoANS AND PURCHASE AGREE- a os on TM. o 





1949, to mature July, 1950.-Intention 


vegetables from the U.S., but other 


MENTS REPORTED THROUGH 





this extra storage space, most of it 
in the form of empty fuel tanks, has 


of farmers to tender purchase agree- foods except necessities are also like- JUNE, 1949 Y 
ment corn to the government must be jy to feel the impact of the U.K. Pei Ee pens gt Bigeye get ae 
e made not later than Sept. 30, 1949. financial crisis. Inversely this condi- State (farm-stored) agreements but officials Bescon ti- 

The refusal of Charles A. Brannan, tion is expected to drive Canada ag- Arkamsas ...-.-. = «..--. 2,850 wo, omen a ie soe agen A a 
183 ree OF. Neer ‘ ’ ; ; Golorado ....... 44,115 97,875 mate how much of this space is ac- 
secretary of agriculture, to announce gressively into world markets to sell Delaware ...... 73,486 %100 ceptable. 
a his grain storage plans until after the ‘ts surplus bread and coarse grains. frs'* ---::°: rae 160 In the meantime, CCC is going 

CCC charter amendment was passed USDA officials who have just re-  tllinois ......... 58,482,267 54,873,516 ahead with plans to let contracts 
of is blamed by some, observers for an turned from Europe report that Ca- - eae eat ise aeaate ptret od for portable storage bins up to a to- 
7 overall delay in expanding corn stor- ‘nadian businessmen are working vig- ‘Kansas ....... |: 6,696,082 3,086,934 tal of 50 million bu. capacity, as an- 

‘ age facilities. Emphasis was placed orously to promote Canadian trade, entucky -.---- aya eis “cae nounced recently. Bids on these bins 

on wheat crop storage, but this crisis . and a sharp increase in Canadian- Michigan -..:.-: 655,845 913,025 are due in the department Aug. 8 
bet wn ai Capen tes own By tee BES ER tl opened hu. 

88 ~ naa sonntatte which are One bright spot in the outlook is New Jersey. ies: roe : oer bushels ] pens capeciy in bins 
oo blocked with CCC-owned wheat. the fact that the U.S. recently turned New York ..-... 26,863 abe and this is being spotted in the Corn 
+h back the export of coarse grains to 6° oa alge ’ ‘ Belt. Even with this government- 
183 Problem Noted the ivate trad hich, it has PD i acidsbca ye oe 6,568,437 5,488,798 

iss priva le w . ae. "aie. .cs S - hpe ne « 17,6 owned storage space, CCC officials 
tg The immediate problem in regard said,.can merchandise more effective- Tonnsyivania -.- 90 san aan s4ieeaes say the need for private space will 
te to the shortage of corn storage. has ly than the CCC. However, the trade Tennessee ...... 119,857 351,773 be great. The federal agency expects 
id been consistently noted by the private will meet sharp Canadian price pro- viene 1 opt state J inthe to take over during September and 
fe trade. With another bumper crop indi- posals. ; West Virginia .. 22,710 42,180 October at least 200 million bushels 
= cated, trade sources predict that the The previous high level of corn Wisconsin ...... 487,706 506.597 of the 1948 corn crop now under loan 
sid farmers will tender their stocks to loans amounted to 302 million bu. Totals ........ 340,970,082 191,604,108 Or purchase agreement. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FLOUR SALES AGAIN ROUTINE 
FOLLOWING RECENT SPLURGE 


Late Reports of July 22-25 Booking Period Run Spring 
Flour Sales Percentage Up Again, But Southwestern 
Mills Report Slow Week—Buyers Well Covered 


Flour business quickly lapsed back 
into routine channels following the 
withdrawal of the bargain new crop 
spring wheat flour prices that re- 
sulted in heavy bookings July 22-25. 
Buyers had covered most of their 
120-day requirements during the 
price-cutting foray and retired to the 
sidelines to await another such op- 
portunity. Late reports of the busi- 
ness booked last week boosted the 
total to around 7% million sacks. 
With such an amount coming to 
them, bakers have no especial need 
for additional important buying, some 
millers point out. Interest in the 
Southwest appeared to have been 
cut off by the recent heavy sales by 
spring wheat mills and last week’s 
winter wheat flour sales were bare- 
ly one half of mill capacity. 


FIRST SUBSIDY RATES 
CONSIDERED TOO LOW 


The first subsidy figures under the 
International Wheat Agreement were 
announced Aug. 1 and, as expected, 
were too low to result in any ex- 
port business. The East Coast sub- 
sidy was set at 22¢, the West Coast 
34¢ and the Gulf Coast at 26¢ bu. 
Little repercussion was felt’from the 
subsidy announcement, because the 
arrangement is not yet applicable to 
foreign buyers making use of ECA 
funds for the purchase of U.S. flour. 
Also, quite a number of Latin coun- 
tries which likely would be custo- 
mers under the subsidy still have not 
ratified the agreement. 


SPRING WHEAT 
SALES 262.5% CAPACITY 


Although buying interest in spring 
wheat flour dropped considerably 
when the recent bargain prices were 
withdrawn, some mills continued to 
do a rather liberal volume of book- 
ing. This business, plus the lag in re- 
porting the previous week’s big vol- 
ume, ran last week’s sales percentage 
to 262.5% of capacity, as compared 
with 333% the previous week and 
96% a year ago. Estimates of the 
total volume of spring wheat flour 
sold during the brief competitive pe- 
riod a week ago now range up to 7% 
million sacks of new crop flour for 
shipment after Sept. 1. The bookings 
covered needs of many buyers for 
120 days after that date and at 
least a few covered part of their re- 
quirements through next January. As 
a result of the active business of the 
past two weeks, unfilled order bal- 
ances of spring wheat mills now av- 
erage almost two months of running 
time, with .a few companies having 
as much as 90 days’ time on the 
books. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
VERY DISAPPOINTING 


Demand for flour in the Southwest 
appears to have disappeared and sales 
the past week were the lightest for 
many weeks. Buyers were somewhat 
confused by the recent low spring 
wheat flour quotations and the ma- 
jority say they hardly know how to 
judge prices. At the same time, many 
- of them are well covered for nearby 
needs and with the market somewhat 
stronger they are content to wait for 


new developments. Last week’s sales 
in the Southwest averaged around 
51% of capacity, most of which was 
booked in the early part of the week. 
This compares with 230% the pre- 
vious week and 102% a year ago. 
Family flour business in the South- 
west was fair. The jobbing and whole- 
sale trade picked up a few cars for 
nearby shipment, but they still were 
not extending inventories to any de- 
gree comparable to the present bak- 
ery flour situation. 


CENTRAL STATES 
BOOKINGS GOOD 


Chicago handlers booked a large 
volume of flour on the splurge of a 
week ago, but the buying dropped off 
quickly as prices rebounded. How- 
ever, a fair-sized volume of one to 
five-car orders continued throughout 
the week. Family flour trade was 
confined to small lots. At St. Louis, 
flour sales included some round lots 
and some fair amounts for prompt to 
90-day shipment, but total business 
was described as rather light. Many 
bakers continue to purchase flour 
only as needed and express dissatis- 
faction with current prices. 


EASTERN DEMAND 
AGAIN LIMITED 


Buffalo mills report that following 
the recent brief period of heavy 
spring wheat flour bookings at the 
reduced price basis, buyers reverted 
to their usual procedure of holding 
off for a return of the lower prices. 
Metropolitan New York flour business 
lapsed back into dullness most of 
last week. In view of the heavy in- 
ventory replacements, no _ sizeable 
bookings are anticipated in the near 
future, unless there are marked price 
changes. Those who did not cover 
seem inclined to ride through on 
hand-to-mouth purchases. 

Boston handlers booked large 
amounts of spring wheat flour on the 
recent price decline but after these 


prices were withdrawn, cautiousness 
returned to the market. The larger 
buyers showed little or no further in- 
terest and the smaller operators ad- 
hered to their policy, of buying only 
for current needs. Philadelphia book- 
ings during the July 22-23 low-price 
period were the largest in months. 
Discounts ranged up to 50¢ sack on 
new crop springs, which was just 
what many bakery buyers had been 
hoping for. After the discounts were 
withdrawn, interest dropped abrupt- 
ly. Pittsburgh representatives of the 
mills quoting the low new crop prices 
put a lot of business on the books 
during the selling spree, but the 
trade slackened quickly when prices 
returned to normal relationships. 


SOUTHERN TRADE 
FALLS FURTHER 


Further slackening in: flour trade 
is reported in the South, with New 
Orleans handlers experiencing a lack 
of interest following the recent heavy 
sales of springs for new crop delivery. 
Trade in hard winters and soft win- 
ters is restricted mainly to prompt 
and August delivery. : 


PACIFIC MILLS BOOK 
SOME BUSINESS 


Pacific Northwest mills were re- 
ported to have booked a large vol- 
ume of flour on a reduced price basis 
during the past week, but it was diffi- 
cult to confirm as much business as 
the rumors indicated. Larger whole- 
salers and bakers took on sizeable 
amounts, however, and the milling 
picture improved as far as domestic 
channels are concerned. Millers still 
were awaiting the subsidy arrange- 
ments under the wheat agreement 
as a possible opening for export 
business. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 194,110 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 71.9% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. during May, the 
latest month for which Census fig- 
ures are available, amounting to 3,- 
302,903 sacks compared with 3,497,- 
013 in the previous week and 3,876,- 
189 in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 3,733,247 and three years ago 





Easier Durum Premiums Reflect 
Larger Receipts; Granulars Decline 


An easier tone in durum wheat 
premiums the past week, which has 
resulted from larger marketings of old 
crop grain ahead of the approaching 
new crop harvest, is reflected in low- 
er granulars prices. Buying interest 
on the part of macaroni manufactur- 
ers, however, shows no material 
change. Plants still are shutting down 
for vacation periods, which reduces 
the volume of granulars going out 
from mills, although some plants have 
finished their vacations and are back 
in operation. Some of these report 
an improved inquiry for packaged 
goods as grocers replenish depleted 
inventories. 

At the close of the week, choice 
milling quality durum was down to 
20¢ over Minneapolis September, a 
drop of about 12¢ from a week ago. 
Mills were quoting granulars around 
$5.15 sack, bulk, Minneapolis, for 
quick shipment. Future shipment 
prices were not being quoted by some 
mills, due first to lack of buying in- 


terest and secondly to uncertainty 
about the status of the durum market 
when the new crop begins to move in 
volume. Some new durum from the 
southern portions of the belt are ex- 
pected in the near future, although it 
will be several weeks before the 
North Dakota crop starts to move. 
Durum wheat prices ‘delivered at 
Minneapolis July 30 were as follows: 
Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. ...$2.35@2.37 


Choice 2 Amber or better...... 22@2.3 
Choice 3 Amber or better........ 2.47@2.27 
Medium 2 Durum or better...... 2.17@2.26 


Medium 3 Durum or better...... 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 


six-day week: 
6-day wk. Wkly. Go 

; No. ca- pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 
July 24-30 .... 10 222,000 146,826 66 
Prev. week ... 12 255,600 *161,214 63 
Year ago ..... 12 255,600 150,378 59 
Crop year 
production 
caaadaen sdenta 587,453 
541,861 


July 1-July 30, 1949 
July 1-July 31, 1948 
*Revised. 
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3,533,961. Flour production decreased 
94,562 sacks in the Northwest from a 
week ago, 33,725 sacks in Buffalo 
and 14,998 sacks on the North Paci- 
fic Coast and 67,908 sacks in the 
Southwest. Production increased 17,- 
083 in the Central and Southeast. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


MILLFEED PRICES 
' DISPLAY WEAKNESS 


—~<p>— 


Failure of "Hopper Bran Buying to 
Materialize Takes Edge Off De- 
mand—Offerings Increase 


Millfeed values slipped into lower 
ground the past week when antici- 
pated buying of bran for grasshop- 
per bait failed to materialize. Con- 
gress has approved more funds for 
the pest control work, but there are 
a few details yet to be ironed out 
and until the, money actually is in 
the hands of the control officials, buy- 
ing cannot get under way. With the 
season getting late, it is questionable 
as to how much bran will be taken 
from here on out. Offerings of both 
bran and midds by mills and resellers 
have increased somewhat and the 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs, prices for the country as 
a~whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration stood at 231.9 as of 
July 26, up 1 point for the 
week. The feed grain index 
was 190.3, off 6 points. 











prospect for supplies later on has 
been improved by the recent large 
flour bookings. 

Little or no abatement in the re- 
cent active trade in poultry and tur- 
key feeds is apparent in the North- 
west. Mills report that as the birds 
put on weight, more and more feed 
is required and plants are operating 
at a good rate in filling the orders. 
The turkey population in this area 
is up sharply from a year ago and 
to date there have been few losses 
from storms or other causes. 

Reversing the recent trend, for- 
mula feed business in the Southwest 
has shown good improvement, a sur- 
prising development in the feed trade 
at this time of the year. Normally 
there is a seasonal decline in demand 
at mid-summer and on through the 
rest of the season, but southwestern 
plants report that sales are up this 
week and operations continue at near 
capacity. 

Turkey feeds are proving to be ex- 
cellent sellers this summer and some 
improvement in egg mashes and broil- 
er rations also is noted. With 
heavier broilers bringing higher 
prices, many producers are holding 
their birds a little longer than usual 
to get the added premiums. Good re- 
turns are being reported in spite of 
the higher feed consumption as birds 
gain. Dairy feed business is slow and 
hog feed sales show signs of dullness, 
due to the prospects of a huge corn 
crop. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas, amounted to 49,647 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller, Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 53,293 tons in the 
week previous and 57,428 tons in a 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 246,764 tons 
as compared with 272,465 tons in the 
corresponding period a year ago. 
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"Wheat Fatures Turn Easy 
as Mill Buying Lessens 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Market Loses Firmness After Recent Large Flour Sales Are 
Covered—First Subsidy Figures Too Low to Do Business 


Wheat prices developed an easier 
tone the past week after the buying 
that was necessary to cover the re- 
cent large spring wheat flour sales 
had been taken care of. The Com- 
modity Credit Corp. continued to lim- 
it purchases to moderate amounts in 
central states areas and there was 
a growing feeling that the beginning 
of the World Wheat Agreement would 
find the U.S. customer list very lim- 
ited until all of the angles in connec- 
tion with the subsidy are worked out. 
As compared with a week ago, wheat 
futures are 1@3%¢ lower at Minne- 
apolis and Chicago, while Kansas City 
prices are %¢ lower to %¢ higher. 
Relative strength in the latter market 
is due to marked reduction in the 
marketings of new crop wheat. 

Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading markets Aug. 1 were: Chica- 
go—September $2.04%@%, Decem- 
ber $2.07144@%, March $2.06%, May 
$2.00%; Minneapolis — September 
$2.10%, December $2.07%, May $2.04; 
Kansas City—September $2.04, De- 
cember $2.035, March $1.99%, May 
$1.94%. 


Spring Harvesting Begins 

Harvesting is progressing rapidly 
northward and new crop spring wheat 
is being cut in the Northwest. A week 
or two will see the movement reach- 
ing liberal volume and this already 
is being reflected in sagging premiums 
in the spring wheat market. On the 
other hand, Kansas City values are 
firming up as a result of reduced 
marketings and firm holding by pro- 
ducers who apparently intend to ap- 
ply for loans or purchase agreements. 
Statistics released by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture indicate to- 
tal U.S. wheat supplies for the 1949- 
50 crop year of around 1.5 billion 
bushels, or about the same as for 
the past crop year. 

The first subsidies announced under 
the International Wheat Agreement 
were 22¢ bu. at East Coast ports, 34¢ 
at West Coast ports and 26¢ at Gulf 
Coast ports. All were considered too 
low to permit export sales of flour or 
wheat at current domestic values. 


K. C. Demand Rather Quiet 


A weaker undertone is evident cur- 
rently in the Kansas City cash mar- 
ket. With flour sales at a low ebb, 
mill interest is less aggressive, while 
the storage congestion tended to put 
pressure on offerings of ordinary 
types having high moisture. For the 
most part desirable milling wheats 
are being absorbed readily, even 
though buyers are not reaching for 
supplies. Ordinary No. 1 hard winter 
closed Aug. 1 at 4¢ to 1¢ bu. under 
the September future. Twelve per 
cent protein wheat was on a basis 
of 1¢ under to 5¢ over September, 
while 13% protein closed at 3¢ to 
13¢ over. So far the CCC has shown 
no disposition to purchase cash 
wheat in the Southwest and has tak- 
en only token amounts. The agency 
bought only 50,000 bu. in Texas in the 
past week. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City July 30, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard.......... $2.01@2.30% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard.......... 1.99@2.29% 
No, 3 Dark and Hard.......... 1.97@2.28% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard.......... 1.95@2.25% 
te ME SCR bens Cecbose ns 3% 2.02@2.05 

REE POGUE bibs Sold ie 05% hue SiS oe 2.01@2.04% 
EE ia Nish odd Oh dw ieee ts % 2.00@2.03% 


Fort Worth reported ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard winter selling Aug. 1 
at $2.20%@2.21%, basis delivered 
Texas common points, with 2¢ pre- 
mium for 12% protein. Demand was 
good from exporters, but milling out- 
lets were narrow. Offerings were not 
large and largely from second hands. 


Spring Receipts Increase 


Movement to spring wheat ter- 
minals broadened with about 2,500 
cars at Minneapolis and slightly over 
2,700 at Duluth. Receipts included 
some new crop winter and increased 
offerings of new crop spring. Demand 
was irregular with premiums on or- 
dinary quality down as much as 8¢, 
while 13 to 18.50% protein wheat was 
down to 2@5¢, compared with the 
trading range a week ago. The occa- 
sional cars of real high protein wheat, 
however, traded at a firm to some- 
what higher basis. Trading ranges 
widened within the same grade re- 
flecting principally territory of pro- 
duction. South Dakota new crop of- 
ferings sold at the low end of the 
range, While old crop spring wheat 
from other areas traded toward the 
top of the range. Ordinary No. 1 
dark northern spring was quoted at 
3@7¢ over the Minneapolis Septem- 
ber price or $2.14%@2.18%, com- 
pared with the loan rate of $2.21. 
Twelve per cent protein No. 1 dark 
northern spring was quoted at 4@9¢ 
over September; 13% protein 8@18¢; 
14% protein 14@25¢; 15% protein 20 
@29¢, and 16% protein 32@40¢ over 
September. Average protein content 
of the hard red spring wheat tested 
at Minneapolis during the week was 
13.36% and the durum, 12.15%. Du- 
rum premiums were somewhat firm- 
er, especially on top milling grades. 
Offerings of old crop supplies were 
light, but some new crop durum is 
expected in during the next week 
or 10 days. No. 1 and 2 hard amber 
durum of fancy milling quality was 
quoted at 29@32¢ over the Minne- 
apolis September price. No. 1 and 2 
amber durum of choice milling qual- 
ity ranged from 18¢ to 29¢ over. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, July 30: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or ND 58 lb. ........4... $2.13@2.16 
12.00% Protein 


13.00% Protein ...........+..-.s 2.18@ 2.27 
OS Bo Bere ree 2.25 @2.36 
LEMOS  PROCMM . ccs cdvindetcasace 2.32 @2.40 
16.00% Protein ..............++. 2.44W2.61 
1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
ee By, BP Cer ee ESS Pe Cee 1@ 3¢ 
Dee UE, | 85s ban iew so atehed ade ne de 3@ 7¢ 
WOE. OS MED “Sate nccreticcrevewoves 7@11¢ 
Me. G. WER Se Sei ade iteabved’s 13@20¢ 


Grain markets were quiet in the 
Pacific Northwest, with farmers more 
interested in harvesting their crops 
than selling. Spot cars of wheat are 
hard to get under $2.17 bu., 1¢ over 
the loan. Mill buying is very restrict- 
ed, but enough wheat is moving to 
take care of the limited requirements. 
Wheat is moving out under the CCC 
export program, with a heavy move- 
ment in July. Some disagreement 
has appeared in what the army will 
pay for CCC wheat, but this is re- 
ported to be in process of settlement 
for August shipment. The CCC has 
not put out any prices for new crop. 
Fifteen-day shipment wheat was 
selling around $2.12@2.14 bu. at the 
close of the week. Harvesting returns 
are showing up better than expect- 
ed, and estimates are that Oregon, 
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CurRENT Flour PRODUCTION 


* * * * * : 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U. 8. expressed in percentages: 














July 27- July 28- 
July 24-30, *Previous July 25-31, Aug. 2, Aug. 3, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 
Northwest .... 701,327 795,889 741,495 993,082 822,050 
Southwest 1,277,101 1,345,009 1,623,510 1,673,135 1,404,076 
POURED pobbdcrurectcasavecanses 491,325 525,050 621,340 109,733 538,987 
Central and Southeast ......... 520,063 502,980 695,481 588,066 448,663 
North Pacific Coast ..........->+ 313,087 328,085 394,363 369,231 320,185 
TOCAlS . oe. ic ccccdsc ve cdotioes 3,302,903 3,497,013 3,876,189 3,733,247 3,633,961 
Percentage of total U.S. output 71.9 71.9 70 67 67 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
-~Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week—, -——July 1 to * 
July 27- July 28- 
July 24-30, Previous July 25-31, Aug. 2, Aug. 3, July 30, July 31, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 1949 1948 
Northwest ...... 67 76 71 95 80 2,884,132 3,198,933 
Southwest ...... 78 83 102 109 96 6,737,757 6,814,742 
WODS 5 65.c5 seks 81 87 86 18 90 2,130,494 2,395,101 
Central and S. E. 67 65 81 74 60 2,088,695 2,457,752 
No. Pacific Coast 81 84 101 103 85 1,231,823 1,638,591 
Totals ...... 74 79 89 86 84 14,072,901 16,505,119 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
6-day week Flour % ac- 6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output _ tivity capacity output tivity 
July 23-30 ...... 408,720 316,670 77 July 24-30 ...... 381,360 268,064 70 
Previous week .. 408,720 316,721 77 Previous week .. 381,360 *291,788 77 
Year age -csvcsve 376,920 388,330 103 Year ago ....... 378,960 257,302 68 
Two years ago .. 372,720 410,073 110 Two years ago .. 378,360 369,691 98 
Five-year average .......+.0-+eeee 90 - tg ome —— thee eee e eens pS 
» , en-y OTORBSO sec cscsscisccccees 
Ten-year AVeCTAZE ....... eee eeeeeee 82 Revised. 
Wichita Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
6-day week Flour ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output _ tivity Montana and Iowa: 
July 23-30 ...... 118,800 93,473 80 6-day week Flour % ac- 
Previous week .. 118,800 100,456 85 capacity output _ tivity 
Year ago ....... 118,800 121,455 102 July 24-30 ...... 662,400 436,466 66 
Two years ago .. 118,800 126,570 107 —- Previous week .. 662,400  *446,056 67 
Five-year AVe@Tage .....cseeesecees 93 Year ago ....... 666,600 484,193 13 
Ten-year AVCTABE «1... cece ee eerene 84 Two years ago .. 667,800 623,391 93 
Five-year @verage ..........eeeeee 67 
Salina Ten-year average ............00005 61 
6-day week Flour % -~ *Revised. 
capacity output ivity 
July 23-30 ...... 100,200 91,375 91 BUFFALO 
Previous week .. 100,200 104,982 105 6-day week Flour % ac- 
Year ago ....... 100,200 104,549 104 capacity output tivity 
Two years ago .. 100,200 87,682 88 July 24-30 ...... 606,000 491,325 81 
Five-year average .........s.e50+% 93 Previous week .. 606,000  *525,050 87 
Ten-year AVerTage. ......602eeceeees g9 Year ago ....... 604,200 521,340 86 
Two years ago .. 601,200 109,733 18 
55 Representative Mills Outside of Five-year average .............00+ 71 
Ten-year AVETAGE ......-6cseeseee 73 


Kansas City, Wichita and Salina 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
July 23-30 ...... 1,001,100 775,583 77 
Previous week ..1,001,100 823,500 85 
Year ago ...’.... 1,001,400 1,009,176 101 
Two years ago .. 944,280 996,292 106 
Five-year AVeCTASZE 2.1.6 eee eneeees 92 


TOR-VORP AVOTARS 6.6 5-5 vce cdvieccs 88 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
July 24-30 ...... 768,914 520,063 67 
Previous week .. 768,914 *502,980 65 
Year ago ....... 732,364 695,481 81 
Two years ago .. 790,266 588,055 74 
Five-year average .....6..eseeeees 69 
TPOR-FOGF AVOTNGS . 0. ccisccccvegcecve 67 


*Revised. 


*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
July 24-30 ...... 243,000 185,244 76 
Previous week .. 243,000 *198,965 82 
Year ago ....... 243,000 261,965 104 
Two years ago .. 223,320 230,689 103 
Five-year average ............6+5. 82 
Ten-year average ............ceee0. 76 

*Revised. 

Portland and Intetior Oregon Mills 
July 24-30 ...... 146,400 127,843 87 
Previous week .. 146,400 129,120. 88 
BOGS OHO: oivcccs 146,400 142,398 97 
Two years ago .. 134,200 138,542 103 
Five-year average ......-..s.see08 87 
Ten-year average ... 2.6.66 5 ce cceee 83 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of milifeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of 
millfeed being accepted as the milifeed yield for each hundredweight of flour: 


c—Southwest*—, -——Northwest*—, 


Weekly Crop year 


-——Buffalot—, -—Combined**— 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 
July 24-30 . 26,861 134,399 14,037 64,231 9,749 48,134 49,647 246,764 
Prev. week .... 27,236 415,724 $10,333 $53,293 
Two weeks ago. 27,594 12,567 8,626 48,787 
BOOR ~ cc cwcstcdes 32,876 151,632 14,192 67,900 10,360 52,933 57,428 272,465 
BEGE As &csetsd'ss 33,881 168,930 18,142 83,915 1,667 36,043 53,690 278,888 
1946 -.csccsccccs 22,465 105,125 12,742 64,555 8,354 38,541 43,561 198,221 
2946 ccvevcvcecs 26,131 128,131 17,949 83,337 10,114 51,381 54,194 262,849 
Five-yr. average 28,243 135,643 15,412 70,788 8,049 45,406 51,704 261,837 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. 


tAll mills. tRevised, 





Washington and northern Idaho will 
yield nearly 100 million bushels, a 
10% increase over the July 1 esti- 
mate. Harvesting is proceeding under 
ideal weather conditions. 

-_——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


ELECTED A DIRECTOR 
CHICAGO — William J. Walton, 
General Mills, Inc., has been elected 
a member of the board of directors 


of the Chicago Board of Trade to fill 
the unexpired term of James E. Skid- 
more, vice president of GMI who re- 
cently resigned as a director of the 
board of trade because of his having 
been transferred to the headquarters 
office of General Mills, Inc., Minneap- 
olis. Mr. Walton has been a member 
of the Chicago Board of Trade since 
1937, 
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REDUCED FLOUR DEMAND CUTS | 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


AMERICAN FLOURS, INC., SALES 


Company’s Annual Statement Shows Reduction of $3 Mil- 
lion in Sales; Net Profits of $316,046 Reported; 
Dividend Payments Maintained 


NEWTON, KANSAS—A reduced 
demand for flour in the crop year 
ended May 31, 1949, cut net sales of 
American Flours, Inc., Newton, Kan- 
sas, by approximately $3 million un- 
der the volume of the preceding crop 
year, it was reported in the annual 
statement issued last week by G. M. 
Ross, president. Net profits of the 
company declined about 45% from 
$572,639 in the 1947-48 crop year to 
$316,046 in the year just closed. 

“The demand for flour was much 
under normal,’ Mr. Ross said in his 
report to the stockholders. “During 
the latter part of the crop year the 
prospects of 1949 yields were very 
promising and most buyers ran down 
stocks, expecting much lower prices.” 

Net sales by American Flours to- 
taled $6,526,549 in the year just 
closed, compared with $9,534,734 in 
the previous year. Sales costs de- 
clined from $8,901,946 to $6,120,127 in 
the year ended May 31, 1949. Operat- 


ing profits were down from $487,150 
in 1947-48 to $284,545 this past crop 
year. 

Commenting on the 1948 crop, Mr. 
Ross said that it was of good quali- 
ty but was harvested under high 
moisture conditions and keeping 
qualities were below normal. Much 
of the wheat went under the loan, he 
observed, and a total of nearly 1 mil- 
lion bushels in American Flours stor- 
age was carried over under this own- 
ership. 

The company announced that a 
dividend of $10 per share of $50 par 
value, for a total of $75,000, was paid 
during the crop year. Dividends and 
rentals received from the’ operation 
of the Hunter Milling Co., an associ- 
ated company at Wellington; Kansas, 
were listed at $31,501.49 in the 1949 
statement. 

Mr. Ross mentioned the fact that 
additional storage space was being 
erected at the site of the Wichita 





AMERICAN FLOURS, INC. 


BALANCE SHEET—MAY 31, 1949 


Current Assets— 
Cash on hand and in bank 
Accounts receivable: 
Export and domestic drafts 
Margin deposits, futures trades 
Customers’ accounts 
Associated companies 


Accrued storage receivable 
Inventories: 
Grain—other than wheat 
Flour and feed 
Containers and ingredients 


Unexpired insurance 


Total current assets 

Investments— 
Stock of the Hunter Milling Co. 
Notes receivable associated companies 


Property, Plant and Equipment (at cost)— 
Land 


Mill, elevator and offices 
Residence buildings 
Machinery and equipment 
Office equipment 

Trucks and automobiles 
Construction in progress 


Less reserve for depreciation 

Other Assets— 
Cash surrender value of life insurance 
Membership Kansas City 


(at cost) 


Board of Trade 


$1,289,438.40 


$ 108,978.76 
2,899.70 
67,940.04 
516.05 180,334.55 
97,650.52 


4,181.15 
19,257.06 
73,462.99 96,901.20 

4,203.82 
$1,668,528.49 


350,000.00 


130,000.00 480,000.00 


41,471.00 
440,861.40 
56,256.65 
266,865.87 
26,917.77 
10,085.69 
103,231.68 


935,690.06 
509,347.01 426,343.05 
9,665.00 
2,500.00 12,165.00 


$2,587,036.54 


LIABILITIES 


Current Liabilities— 


Excess of liability for warehouse receipts and open storage 


over wheat inventory 
Accounts payable: 

Trade 

Associated companies 
Accrued expense: 

Wages 

Taxes—other than income 


Federal and state income taxes 


Total current liabilities 
Capital Stock and Surplus— 
Common stock—authorized, 
shares of $50 par value stock 
Surplus: 
Balance at May 31, 1948 
Less—prior years’ adjustments 


Balance as of May 31, 


Net income—year ended May 31, 1949 


Less—cash dividends paid 


Gross profits 
Selling, administration and general expense 


Profit from operations 
Additions to income: 


Net profit 
Provision for income tax 


Net profit to surplus 


issued and outstanding, 


1948, as adjusted.... 


Hunter dividend and rentals 


$ 47,642.14 


7,049.78 
1,972.67 


1,783.73 
7,414.94 


139,012.37 
$ 204,775.63 


7,500 
375,000.00 


$1,915,854.15 
31,139.05 

. .$1,884,715.10 
197,545.81 
$2,082,260.91 
75,000.00 2,007,260.91 


$2,587,036.54 


$6,526,549.43 
6,120,127.09 


406,422.34 
121,877.28 


284,545.06 
31,601,49 


$ 316,046.55 
118,500.74 


$ 197,545.81 


Terminal Elevator, Wichita, Kansas. 
The portion of the grain operations 
to’ be handled by American Flours, 
Ine., at this point is 1,200,000 bu. 

“This brings our total capacity to 
nearly 3° million bu.,” he said, “and 
we believe balances out interests 
making two distinct operations — 
milling, and grain storage and mer- 


‘ chandising.” 


Mr.’Ross added that physical prop- 
erties of the company have been 
maintained and new grain handling 
machinery has been added during the 
past year. The entire properties are 
in excellent condition, he said. A de- 
tailed statement of financial condi- 
tion for the company appears else- 
where on this page. 





Subsidy Too Low 


(Continued from page 9) 


in store at Fort William-Port Arthur. 
Payments on flour will be made on 
the basis of the actual quantity of 
wheat used in manufacturing the 
flour. 

The International Wheat Agree- 
ment came into force July 1, 1949, 
through formal acceptance by the 
governments of Australia, Canada, 
France and the U.S., as exporters, 
and by 19 importing countries. The 
importing countries are Austria, Bel- 
gium, Ceylon, Denmark, Greece, In- 
dia, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Lebanon, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Peru, 
Portugal, Saudi Arabia, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Union of South Africa 
and the U.K. The ratification of Nor- 
way raises the number to 20. 

Under this agreement, the U.S. and 
other exporting countries have agreed 
to supply 456 million bushels of wheat 
annually in exchange for a guaran- 
teed export market. Of this quantity 
the U.S. will supply approximately 
168 million bushels each year for 
the next four crop years commencing 
Aug. 1, 1949, to the participating im- 
porting countries. 

The program will be conducted by 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
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ministration, U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. While the crop year under 
the wheat agreement is Aug. 1-July 
31, the program announced July 29 
provides for sales through the end 
of the government fiscal year, June 
30, 1950; but actual exports may be 
made through July 31, 1950. 

The export payments will apply 
only to exports to countries which 
have ratified the agreement and 
which are active participants. No 
payments will be made on exports 
to other countries originally signa- 
tors of the agreement, until they 
have ratified the agreement. The date 
for ratification has been extended to 
Oct. 31, 1949, for these countries, 
which presently include Bolivia, Bra- 
zil, China, Colombia, Cuba, Domini- 
can Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Liberia, Mex- 
ico, Nicaragua, Panama, Philippines 
and Venezuela. 

¥ ¥ 


Belgium First to Buy 


LONDON—Belgium was the first 
country to make a purchase of wheat 
under the terms of the International 
Wheat Agreement. A few. cargoes 
of old crop Canadian wheat for ship- 
ment in the latter half of August 
have been purchased at a reported 
price of $2.17 bu., c. and f., for No. 
1 Manitoba northern and $2.14 bu. 
for No. 2. 

It appears that the Belgians have 
paid the highest price called for by 
the agreement and the interest of 
European market men was centered 
upon the reasons which prompted 
the buyers to go up to the maximum. 
It has been suggested that Belgium 
was anxious to procure some Mani- 
toba wheat, since the potential sup- 
ply for countries other than the U.K. 
is small. Any other country requir- 
ing Manitoba wheat as part of its 
quota will have to get into the mar- 
ket speedily, observers say. 

Canadian crop reports indicate that 
the surplus from the new crop, after 
meeting domestic requirements and 
the commitment under the Anglo- 
Canadian agreement of 140 million 
bushels will be small. 





Subsidy Rate Fails to Aid 
Export Trade; Cuba in Market 


The subsidy rate announcement by 
the Department of Agriculture made 
hardly a ripple in export flour trad- 
ing. No business was done on the 
first day’s announcement. Millers gen- 
erally said that the rate was too low 
to meet competition‘in the Southern 
Hemisphere, assuming that those na- 
tions had been parties to the wheat 
agreement. Only one such nation, 
Peru, is a ratified member so far. 

The two principal flour purchase 
areas, Latin America and ECA 
countries, are both outside the sub- 
sidy program as it now stands. Hence 
nothing substantial can be worked 
with the subsidy in the main areas 
of U.S. export trade. It may be sev- 
eral months before any large number 
of Latin American nations are sub- 
sidized buyers.. There is no prospect 
that ECA nations will soon be mak- 
ing use of the subsidy. The rules is- 
sued this week prevent subsidy pay- 
ments on flour sold to importers who 
are paying for the shipments in ECA 
funds. 

Some flour was sold to Cuba dur- 
ing the past week and it is indicated 
by the trade that stocks in that coun- 
try are running low. The flour was 
sold without benefit of the subsidy, 


since Cuba has not yet signed the 
wheat pact. Recent flour sales to 
Cuba have been for immediate ship- 
ment, revealing the low inventories 
prevalent in that country. 

Puerto Rico also was a buyer of 
small lots of flour last week. Sales 
to that possession of the U.S. must 
continue to be made without subsidi- 
zation since the U.S. is an exporter 
under the wheat agreement. 

Recent reports from Costa Rica, 
indicate that the government of that 
country is willing to join with the 
other nations in the world wheat 
agreement. However, Costa Rica was 
not_an original signer and must pre-. 
sent an application to the Wheat 
Council, be accepted, and then rati- 
fy the treaty. These actions could 
not be accomplished before next No- 
vember, at the earliest. 

European nations thus far have not 
furnished any appreciable inquiry for 
flour this crop year. Countries which 
use ECA funds for purchases in this 
country now must pay the full mar- 
ket price for flour, since subsidy 
payments are not available for use 
with ECA financed buying. Thus far 
this week no inquiry has come from 
any of these nations. 
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Accuracy is always 








WILLIAM TELL, Swiss archer, refused to 
salute his country’s Austrian overlords; as 
punishment was forced to shoot an apple from 
his son’s head. 


AYBE it’s lucky nobody asked William Tell to do it again. 
He might have missed. 


But people ask us for repeat performances all the time. 

Take clear flour. There’s no type where uniformity is more 
important, or takes more milling skill. Just as they do 

with patents, our customers count on us for uniform clears 

on every order—end we can always deliver. Part of the 
answer lies in precise milling—because we make long runs 

for 50,000 cwt. storage, have plenty of time for adjustment. 

Part lies in our always-ample stocks from which we select 
complementary flours to build one with exactly the characteristics, 
you want. Part lies in all-important aging and aeration. 








If you want a clear prepared precisely for you, that never varies 
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PILLSBURY MILLS EARNINGS 


$3.51 SHARE NET FOR YEAR 


Dollar Volume of Sales Totals $200,438,933; Dividend Pay- 
ments Total $1,447,455; New Plant and Products 
Introduced During Year 


MINNEAPOLIS — Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., reported $200,438,933 sales for 
the fiscal year ended May 31, 1949, 
in the annual report to stockholders 
issued Aug. 1. The dollar volume of 
sales was down from $226,944,725 for 
the previous fiscal year, reflecting 
price declines. 

Net earnings, $2,274,155, also lower 
than last year’s $3,736,522, amounted 
to $3.51 a share on common stock, as 
compared with $6.13 last year, $7.73 
in 1946-47, $3.52 in 1945-46 and $2.46 
in 1944-45. 

Dividends of $2 a share for the 
year were paid on common stock— 
the same as paid for the two pre- 
ceding years. The average dividend 
to the 7,010 owners of Pillsbury’s 
common stock was $156 for the year. 
Dividends on preferred stock have 
been paid as they became due. 

Dividend payments during the year 
totaled $1,447,455 with $349,007 being 
paid on the preferred stock and the 
balance, $1,098,448 being paid to hold- 
ers of common stock. 

“A record of expansion, of better 
market position, and of bettering its 
future position,’ was reported by 
Philip W. Pillsbury, president, in 
his letter summarizing the company’s 
progress. 

“For the first time in many years, 
Pillsbury is in a position of leader- 
ship with some of its products,” he 
continued. “The organization, in the 
main, is young, with a new spirit of 
aggressiveness. For the third con- 
secutive year technical personnel in 
research has been increased. 

“The increased investment in per- 
sonnel in the engineering and techni- 
cal manufacturing of flour is helping 
us develop tailor-made flours for bak- 
ers. The addition of engineering and 
nutrition personnel in the feed divi- 
sion is putting your company—sec- 
tional as it is in feeds—in an en- 
viable position.” 

The statement showed an increase 
of $2,382,018 in the value of prop- 
erty and plant equipment during the 
year and a decline of $3,394,854 in 
current liabilities. 

The book value of the common 
stock showed a gain of $1.49 a share 
over the previous year. The common 
stock book value stands at $58.16 as 
compared with $57.12 for the 1947-48 
year. 

Mr. Pillsbury, in a letter accom- 
panying the financial statement, re- 
ported that the company’s two soy- 
bean plants at Centerville and Clin- 
ton, Iowa, have been operating at 
capacity and the plants have been 
the source of uniformly high quality 
protein meal for use in Pillsbury 
feeds. 

“With increased grain storage ele- 
vator capacity,” he said, “the opera- 
tion of the grain division came up 
fully to expectations.” 

Pillsbury’s private export business 
“continues to improve,” Mr. Pills- 
bury said, although the volume of 
exports through the Marshall plan 
has. declined. He said the improve- 
ment in the company’s private export 
business is attributed to the “80 


years that Pillsbury has been in the 
export field and the company’s repu- 
tation throughout countries all over 
the world for top quality and fair 
dealing.” 







The annual statement emphasized 
the company’s employee relations 
program and Mr. Pillsbury said that 
in the past year he has spent a great 
deal of time talking before small 
groups with nearly every employee 
throughout the U.S. “It is through 
the help of the employees that labor 
and materials savings devices have 
been developed, resulting in lower 
prices, ‘more business, and, finally, 
more employment.” 

The report contained a page of re- 
productions of advertisements which 
have appeared in business journals, 
featuring Pillsbury employees. The 
series featured the Pillsbury slogan, 
“It takes good people to inake good 
products.” 

Other items of company business 
referred to ‘in the report included 
opening of the new bakery premix 
plant at Springfield, Ill., a gain in 
Sales of Pillsbury’s Best XXXX flour 
during the past several years, first 
full year of operation of the com- 
pany’s feed plant at Los Angeles and 
operation of the Wellsburg, W. Va., 
paper plant at capacity. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


LOWER NET REPORTED 
BY WARD BAKING CO. 


NEW YORK—Ward Baking Co. has 
reported net income for the 28-week 
period ended July 9, of $1,430,203, 
equal to $1.73 a common share, com- 
pared with $1,665,641 for the 27- 
week period ended July 3, 1948, equal 
to $2.07 a common share. Net sales 
of products for the 1949 period 
amounted to $40,754,684, compared 
with $44,094,187 for the comparative 
1948 period. 

“The decrease in sales is attribut- 
able to a 19-week stoppage in the 
first half of the year in the company’s 
large Bronx and Brooklyn plants,” 
Faris R. Russell, chairman, said in his 
report to stockholders. “This was a 
consequence of a labor dispute with 
driver-salesmen employed by six New 
York City baking companies, includ- 
ing your own, all members of the 
New York City Bakery Employers 
Labor Council, the negotiating agency 
for the employers with the union. 
Except for the loss of earnings from 
the two affected plants, company 
earnings for the first half of this 
year would have exceeded those re- 
ported for the like period of 1948.” 


———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INSPECTION CHARGES 
INCREASED IN CANADA 


WINNIPEG—Effective Aug. 1, the 
fees charged by the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for the inspection of 
grain in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Canada Grain Act will 
be increased from $1 to $2 a car for 
grain sampled and inspected in rail- 
way car lots, and from $1 to $2 for 
1,000 bu. for grain inspected on de- 
livery from terminal elevators. No 
change is made in the weighing fees, 
which ‘remain at $1 a car and $1 for 
1,000 bu. 

This change increases the total in- 
spection and weighing charges on 
grain delivered to terminal elevators 
from $2 to $3 a car and on grain 
discharged from terminal elevators 
from $2 to $3 for 1,000 bu. 











PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 


Statement of Financial Position—May 31, 1949 
Current Assets— 
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Cash on demand deposit and on hand..............-+e-055 $ 8,351,618 
Investment in U. 8. Government securities, at cost.......... 3,872,645 
Trade accounts receivable, less estimated losses in collec- 
WE: SE OEE ws Vedcdon cece vivkadacetdcarvuertguwesva 9,773,639 
Bill of lading drafts under collection ............ee+0++e%- 1,268,493 
Inventories: 
On the basis of market including adjustment to market 
of open contracts: 
Wheat and other milling grain ...... $3,687,726 . 
Flour and millfeed .........0...00e00- 3,191,313 
Soybeans and merchandising grain ... 1,002,012 $ 7,881,051 
On the basis of cost or market, whichever 
lower: 
Specialties, commercial feed, ingredi- 
| ae eee ee Pe ee a $2,372,636 
‘Backs, supplies, etc. ........-eeeeecees 1,770,868 
$4,143,504 
Less reserve for inventory valuation. . 600,000 3,543,504 11,424,555 
Advances on grain purchases .............++. 1,737,309 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable (including accrued storage 
income of $446,144, and margin deposits on grain fu- 
tures of $267,562), less estimated losses in collection of 
SEASEO: c dcc sadn tape nescacdsencswesecevi haves doctbbees de 1,230,825 
Poaahs ROP < onde bp bd cdueido ness 4 cBp eis deeb duvebdin ee 613,483 
Total current QSBGES 2... cc ccc cc cedscscececees $ 38,272,567 
Current Liabilities: 
Accounts payable and accrued liabilities: 
Trade SACOURW: PAV ARIS oi occ 00d cc kShes vad Ove cB cece. $ 2,991,931 
Salaries, wages and other compensation .............. 695,995 
Emplovees’ withholdings ..........0:cecserseccccsceces 138,760 
Property . CRMOW «ob cc'c eb ded coos be cle cc ccee s cb¥iviebesicess 281,013 
BRISOOLIG ONIN. os 0:0 ob.0.5 nds Sedncc es tabierccecebh vant skeen 607,693 
$ 4,615,292 
DiviGemGs PAYOUT iid cic’ se SaSOCCMA ec bc cee eV heed co cwebee cba 361,472 
Terminated employment allowances payable .............. 284,363 
Pome cClOMMMS occ sv dibin sob cde we o 866s ccekobbecesossberccne 50,000 
Current portion of long-term debt, payable Sept. 1, 1949.. 118,289 
Federal and state taxes om IMCOME ......6- seen eeseviveees 1,101,030 
Total current Ilabilities .............0ecceseees $ 6,530,44¢ 
Net current assets: (working capital) ..........ccceecuccweeces $ 31,742,121 
Property, plant and equipment, based on appraisal as at Aug. 1, 
1922, with subsequent additions at cost: 
pO eC TPE CL Te Oe Te eee ee $ 1,537,721 
Buildings, machinery and equipment, less depreciation and 
amortization of $16,394,952 .......ccceeeccscscevesesees 17,208,973 
$ 18,746,694 
Automotive and office equipment, less depreciation....... 1,520,206 
Investment in and advances to wholly-owned subsidiary, 
representing equity in office building .............6..- 459,608 20,726,508 
Miscellaneous Assets— 
Trade memberships and miscellaneous investments, at cost, 
less valuation adjustment .....6..eeeeeeeecteececceeecs $ 109,012 
DoeferPed @lteratioM® cssccccscccivrccrccvebssaw ccs eisececes 69,856 
DERE ov cho vekcen cee rei evn scbdvseden shel te RE Me Me on ens. 6% 112,058 290,926 
Goodwill, trade-marks, trade names, etc., and hydraulic rights. . 1 
$ 52,759,556 
Long-term debt—unsecured 34% note payable to insurance com- 
pany; fixed sinking fund payments of $500,000 due annually 
from Sept. 1, 1960, and contingent sinking fund payments, 
based on earnings, due annually from Sept. 1, 1949, balance 
GRO. Marah 1, TOC» osic ovis cece croccedscncedecspentscverctee $ 12,000,000 
Less portion classified as current ..........eeee seen eeeeaes 118,289 11,881,711 
DOE, ERE in wath bdes Kb eds ChE aUO bead dts Leb bOeeene oboe ess bh $ 40,877,845 
Ownership— 
$4 Cumulative preferred stock: 
Authorized, 100,000 shares without par value, with maxi- 
mum sinking fund redemption price of $100.50 per 
share at Oct. 15, 1949, and maximum other redemp- 
tion price of $104 per share 
Issued, 87,967 shares at $100 per share ............... $ 8,796,700 
In treasury, 1,107 shares, to apply on Oct. 15, 1949, 
sinking fund payment of $344,864 ............05-005 110,700 
Outstanding, 86,860 shares oy. .... ccc cece ween e scenes $ 8,686,000 
Common stock: 
Authorized, 800,000 shares, par value $25 per share 
Issued and outstanding, 549,224 shares ..............4.. 13,730,600 
Accumulated earnings, retained and used in the business 
($14,967,940 not available for dividends pursuant to the 
company’s long-term debt agreement) ..........6..... 18,461,245 
$ 40,877,845 


Statement of Earnings—Year Ended May $1, 1949 
Income— 


Net sales of products and services ............ccccccbuces 
Interest, refund and adjustment of prior years’ income taxes 
and other miscellaneous income 


Costs and Expenses— 
Cost of products sold (after deducting $875,000 decrease in 
reserve for inventory valuation, based on prices of May 

31, 1946, of unhedged commodities ininventory) 
Selling, general, and administrative expenses 
Depreciation of property, plant and equipment 
Interest expense 


Net earnings for the year 


$200, 438,933 
208,586 
$200,647,519 


* $175,539,104 


20,214,658 
1,223,043 
553,203 
141,356 
72,000 
630,000 


$198,373,364 
$ 2,274,155 


Statement of Accumulated Earnings—Year Ended May 31, 1949 


Balance at May 31, 1948 
Net earnings for the year 


Deduct: 
Cash dividends declared: 
Preferred, at rate of $4 per share 


62 due Van ogeens thune $ 349,007 
Common, at rate of $2 per share ............0.ccc0es 1,098,448 

$ 1,447,455 

Premium on preferred stock retired ............ cc cece ccccucee 4,028 


$ 17,638,573 
2,274,155 


$ 19,912,728 


1,461,483 





Balance at May 31, 1949 (exclusive of $2,160,179 transferred to 
capital stock Dec. 31, 1935) 


Pee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee 


$ 18,461,245 
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FINDINGS OF FACT 


confirm high value of Enrichment 


Bie Provide a Definite Challenge and | 
20. Opportunity For Every American Baker 


172,567 


351,618 
872,645 


773,639 
268,493 










*~ 


NRICHMENT has been elevated to a new high level 
of national and social significance. The far- 
reaching Newfoundland Nutritional Surveys* 
have decisively demonstrated the part that food 
enrichment can play in reducing infant mortality, 
lowering the tuberculosis death rate and over-all 


30,44 death rate, decreasing signs of malnutrition, and 
42,121 increasing the alertness of children and grown-ups 
alike. 


The first of these large- 
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scale fact-finding surveys 
was conducted in 1944. Signs 
of malnutrition were wide- 
spread. Infant mortality and 
tuberculosis death rate were 
two to three times as high as 
in similar populations. En- 
richment with thiamine, ribo- 
flavin, and niacin then was 
put into effect. 

Four years later, in 1948, 
the second survey showed a 
dramatic reduction in signs 
and symptoms related to de- 
ficiencies of these essential 


*‘Nutrition . . . has its signifi- 
cance in its relation to health. 
Health is defined in the World 
Health Constitutionas follows: 
‘Health is the complete state 
of physical, mental and social 
well-being, not just freedom 
from disease and infirmity.’ 
“‘What can nutrition do? It 
can prolong life, give better 
bodies; make people happier, 
give them greater economic 
status; provide opportunity for 
greater social significance.” . 


—National Health Assembly, 
May 1-4, 1948 








nutrients. Gone to a great 











extent was the apathy so 

noticeablein 1944. Deaths from tuberculosis had 
decreased sharply, and the rate of stillbirths and 
infant deaths was strikingly reduced. 


Here then, is clear-cut confirmation of the high 
value of enrichment to the national health. Here 
also is a challenge to every American baker. The 
Bakers of America now have the enviable oppor- 
tunity and undeniable responsibility of bringing 
more buoyant health and greater physical and 
mental vigor to the people of America—through 
ENRICHMENT. 


*These surveys were supported by the Newfoundland 
Government, the Newfoundland. Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, the individual investigators, and Merck & 
Co., Inc. (The Canadian Medical Association Journal, 
March 1945 and April 1949.) 











MERCK ENRICHMENT 
WAFERS 


With Merck Enrichment Wafers you can depend on sTABILITY (no crum- 
bling or dusting) SPEEDY DISINTEGRATION (to fit your production schedule) 
—and UNIFORM ENRICHMENT (fine-particle ingredients disperse freely 
throughout the batch). 

In small or large quantities, you can get them quickly at any time from 
your yeast distributor. Stocks also are carried at Rahway, N. J.; Dallas; 
Chicago; Seattle; San Francisco; and Philadelphia. 


New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. 
Chicago, II. Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited - Montreal - Toronto - Valleyfield 











WHY MILLERS DO NOT SING— 
Landon Laird, the “About Town’”’ col- 
umnist of the Kansas City Times, ad- 
vances a reason for the generally 
conceded fact that today’s American 
flour millers do not sing—at least in 
the lusty cadences of the historic 
Miller of Dee. The reason simply is 
that they are too busy. Looking 
about him in Greater Kansas City, 
Mr. Laird finds some very busy mill- 
ers, of whom he says: 

“Henry H. Cate, president of Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., and Louis 8. 
Myers, vice president and general 
manager of the Rodney Milling Co., 
are members of the board of the 
Millers National Federation. Mr. My- 
ers is the general chairman of the 
Community -Chest campaign for 1949 
and is a former president of the Jew- 
ish Welfare federation and council. 

“Ellis D. English, executive vice 
president of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., is in charge of the 
Southwest operations of the Com- 
mander- Larabee Milling Co. In 
addition, he finds time to serve as a 
member of the committee that guides 
the activities of the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute. G. F. Hilts, vice president of 
the Larabee Flour Mills Co., is first 
vice president of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade and is in line for the 
presidency. 

“W. R. Duerr, vice president of 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., is treas- 
urer of the Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn. and of the Kansas-Mis- 
souri River Mills, a traffic organiza- 
tion. J. W. Holloway is executive sec- 
retary of the Kansas-Missouri River 
Mills. He has just completed two 
terms as chairman of the Trans-Mis- 
souri-Kansas Shippers’ Board. 

“John W. Cain, president and man- 
ager of the Midland Flour Milling 
Co., is chairman of the millers’ ad- 
visory council to the school of mill- 
ing of Kansas State College. The 
council in the last two years provided 
money and equipment representing 
an aggregate of more than $100,000 
for the school. Elmer W. Reed, ex- 
ecutive vice president of Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., also is a member of 
the council. Among other honors he 
holds, Mr. Reed is a trustee of the 
Midwest Research Institute. 
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“J. A. Willis, Jr., vice president and 
general. manager of the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., is chairman of 
the committee on public relations of 
the Millers Long Range Program, 
which spends more than $1 million 
a year to increase flour consumption. 

“R. E. Swenson, general manager 
in Kansas City for General Mills, 
Inc., and E. F. Merrill, treasurer and 
general manager of the Moore-Lowry 
Flour Mills Co., are former presi- 
dents of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade. J. Kinney Moore, president of 
the Moore-Lowry Co., is one of the 
principal mill owners in the South- 
west. Oscar T. Cook, vice president 
of the Standard Milling Co., manages 
the company’s mill here and is active 
in promoting mill sanitation. 

Another miller, Frank G. Wallace, 
secretary of the Waggoner-Gates 
Milling Co., is a brother-in-law of 
President Truman. The Waggoners 
of this company, Arch B., John S. and 
Harry K., are the second generation 
of their family in milling. William 
Stoneman, Jr., president of the Pani- 
plus Co. and assistant secretary of 
the Continental Baking Co., is man- 
ager of the Continental mill here. 

“Donald 8S. Eber, formerly superin- 
tendent in a plant of 4,000-hundred- 
weight capacity of the Centennial 
Flouring Mills Co. in Spokane, is ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Association 
of Operative Millers, an international 
organization with headquarters in the 
Board of Trade building here. Besides 
operatives all over the-U.S., the group 
has members in Canada, China, Den- 
mark, Brazil, New Zealand, Australia, 
Israel, the Netherlands, Mexico, 
Switzerland, England, Finland and 
South Africa.” 

Mr. Laird reminds his readers that 
the poet who wrote the verses for 
the immortal Miller of Dee was Isaac 
Bickerstaff (1735-1787). The line was 
in act I, scene 2 of his play, “Love 
in a Village.” 


DRUGGED WHEAT—The use of 
drugs for improving the qualities of 
cereal seeds is arousing wide interest 
in Europe. Swedish scientists claim 
to have produced a new cereal, half 
wheat, half rye, which grows hun- 


dreds of miles further north than 
wheat while crops have been har- 
vested in areas where it was pre- 
viously thought impossible to grow 
food for human consumption. British 
scientists are experimenting, too. At 
the famous testing grounds of the 
Royal Horticultural Society at Wis- 
ley in England, ordinary garden 
flowers are growing to unprecedented 
size after the seeds have been treat- 
ed with the wonder drug. The flow- 
ers are being used for purpose of 
test only but it is forecast that when 
wheat and other cereal seeds are 
treated, yields might be phenomenal. 

The drug is colchicine, hitherto 
used successfully in the treatment 
of gout and now found to have an 
energizing effect on the cell struc- 
ture of seeds and plants. 

Experiments have also been con- 
ducted in India on the plant manihot, 
which produces tapioca, a food of 
vital importance as a substitute for 
rice. Yields have been doubled and 
the development is expected to assist 
in relieving the frequent food short- 
ages which result from a failure of 
the rice crop, either in India itself 
or in those adjacent countries which 
export the majority of their sur- 
pluses for Indian consumption. The 
scientists have met one failure. They 
attempted to drug rice but found 
that the resulting seed was smaller 
than that from untreated supplies. 
The reason for this strange reaction 
has not yet been discovered. 


: ®e8¢@ 
Misinterpretations 
Some people are content to regis- 


ter observations and remember past 
happenings for future guidance; 


.most, however, tend to form a theory, 


a satisfying explanation of the facts. 
Naturally, the theory is sometimes 
wrong. 

One example is the rather wide- 
spread belief that plants, under cer- 
tain conditions of environment, en- 
tirely change their character, per- 
haps reverting to the original wild 
type or turning into some other 
species. For instance, it is well known 
that, in certain parts of Russia, 
wheat is very apt to turn into rye; 








and there are parts of Scotland 
where cultivated oats used to turn 
into wild oats. Not so long ago I 
was told by an old farmer in the 
Yorkshire Wolds that he never sowed 
ryegrass because, in that part of the 
country it commonly changed into 
twitch. 

The explanations of these beliefs 
are all much the same. The seed 
wheat formerly used in Russia com- 
monly contained rye as an impurity; 
the winters in the areas in question 
are very severe, and winter killing 
of wheat is common; but rye is much 
more cold-resistant. Hence if we 
start with any mixture of wheat and 
rye, the proportion of rye will in- 
crease year by year. Similarly, wild 
oats are hardier and more easily 
grown than the general run of culti- 
vated spring sorts; the commercial 
strains of ryegrass, as we know, are 
short-lived, especially on thin, light 
land upon which, incidentally, couch 
spreads rapidly. The outcome in each 
case is just what would be if the 
supposed transformation actually 
happened. — From Agriculture, the 
Journal: of the British Ministry of 
Agriculture. 


RE SR 
LAMENT FOR THE BRITISH 
LION 


Oh, Britain, what has changed thee? 
Thou wert not once so coy, 

But took the flour we sent thee, 
And paid for it, dear boy. 


We loved your shining guineas, 
They filled our hearts with glee, 

But now, alas, for many moons 
No shekels come from thee. 


Hast learned to love s’mother? 
And hath it turned thy head? 
And hast thou grown too smart to 
use 
Our flour in your bread? 


Oh, Johnny Bull, come back again, 
We need thee every hour, 

For, if thou goest back on us, 
Where shall we ship our flour? 


—From The Northwestern Miller 
of 1892, when British mill competi- 
tion began cutting down American 
imports. 


. 








Subscription Rates: 1 year $4, 2 
years $7, in U.S. or U.S. Posses- 
sions, Canada and Pan-America. 
Add $3 a year for postage to other 
countries. 
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THIS. IS WHERE WE CAME IN 





H ROBABLY the only reassuring aspect of the 


4 current flour pricing situation, and the only 


salutary thing that can be unreservedly said 
about it, is that it has happened before. Such 
_ illogical and, indeed, unexplainable situations have 
* been periodical since the dawn of modern flour 


merchandising. Reasons for them—and they are 


v many—do not explain; they merely add to what 
“becomes more of a mystery with the’ march of 


time. : 

Flour milling is not an untried and unsophis- 
ticated industry. It is adequately financed and 
its management personnel is exceptional. Its prod- 
ucts are staples, for which there is a constant 
and unfailing market. The market grows in fixed 
relationship to population. It is susceptible of 
further increase through such industry devices 
as long range promotion. No food has greater 
aeceptance than bread. Given a fair chance, it 
would sell itself without helping hands at a fair 
profit for everyone concerned in its making and 
purveying. Only the interference, and often the 
unwisdom, of men and of some abnormal quirk in 
the industry’s peculiar economics makes it do 
otherwise. 

But this is not all of the story, of course. What 
has been said too greatly simplifies one of the 
most complex of our industrial and commercial 
operations. The very fact that the market is 
fixed and constant raises a barrier to enterprise 
and ingenuity, which then can find outlet only 
through competitive encroachment upon a limited 
field rather than in development of wider fields. 
The result is the inevitable struggle for survival 
and an inexorable mortality list, the burden of 
which falls chiefly upon the smaller or the less 
efficient. 

From a coldly Darwinian point of view this 
may not be all bad. But there would be few 
millers willing to say anything good of it. From 
the point of view of the customer it could be as 
bad as it is good. The cut price helps his current 
profit sheet, but how would he fare when the 
competition was gone or reduced to the point of 
an unhealthy balance? 

To coin a phrase, some one should write a 
book about these recurring collapses in price 
which, as we have suggested, can be so easily 
alibied but so implausibly explained. And, to re- 
peat a companion thought, the only bright side of 
them discernible to the naked eye is that they 
have happened before, many a time and oft, and 
still the industry has marched on. 


BRITISH SLANT ON THE DOLLAR 


E take you now to London, for a British 

slant on the dollar situation, George E. 
Swarbreck, our London branch manager, report- 
ing. Mr. Swarbreck reflects a feeling prevalent 
over there that people in the U.S. tend to blame 
Britain for something that can’t be called entirely 
Britain’s fault. Come in, Mr. Swarbreck: 

“European wheat, flour and feed traders, by 
the very nature of their calling, know full well 
that international business depends upon the un- 
restricted buying and selling of goods between 
the countries of the world. Unless, for instance, 
the Americans and the Canadians buy European 
goods, their own commodities, of which wheat, 
flour and feed are not the least important, cannot 
be purchased in turn. 

“They are also acquainted with the economic 
law that money is not wealth. It is only a claim 
to wealth and although the prevailing shortage of 
the dollar is the major factor militating against 
the expansion of international trade between east 
and west, the standard monetary unit of the U.S. 
is merely a cipher used to denote the value of 
certain given transactions. 

“The dollar crisis, as it is euphemistically 
called, together with the campaign to permit the 
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convertibility of sterling, an item of prime inter- 
est in the intra-European payments set up as a 
result of the activities of the European Coopera- 
tion Administration, was at first thought in lay 
circles to be a problem for the British alone. 
It is now realized that the problem is of world- 
wide interest since Britain is the trustee for the 
gold and dollar reserves of the sterling bloc now 
revealed by Sir Stafford Cripps to have reached 
a new low of $1,624 million. The shortage of dol- 
lars is not even the domestic concern of Europe 
alone. We are in the midst of World War III, 
and though the weapons are economic they are 
none the less deadly. Russia is, in many respects, 
an impoverished nation, but her productive power 
is enormous and unless care is taken she will 
become the supplier of lend-lease to many back- 
ward yet important areas of the world. This eco- 
nomic battle is primarily directed against mone- 
tary forces, representing as they do a claim to the 
world’s goods and production, yet at the same 
time it is a fight against Communism. 

“Several imaginative schemes have been de- 
bated in the political and trading circles of Europe 
in an effort to find a solution. One is that the U.S.— 
and throughout all the plans put forward today 
the factor of the U.S. is writ large—should invest 
on a large scale in Africa, South East Asia and 
in other underdeveloped areas of the world. These 
areas would then be able to buy machinery and 
finished goods from Europe which would then 
have a new source from which to earn dollars 
and to buy therewith wheat, flour, feed and other 
foods, to say nothing of the all important raw 
materials from North America. Another sugges- 
tion is that Europe should become a free trade 
area. If this is to be possible, again U.S. assist- 
ance would be of primary importance. A gold 


“and dollar reserve would be needed to prevent 


a collapse of currencies. 


“To summarize, what the U.S. is called upon 
to do is to give the European countries the op- 
portunity to earn dollars and thus to buy Amer- 
ican- goods. Observers have pointed out that 
Britain’s expansionist policy of 100 years ago at 
the height of her industrial revolution had a 
similar object in mind. The standard of living 
of the peoples concerned was raised, thus creat- 
ing a demand for British manufactures. Money 
earned was plowed back to assist development. 


“Yet the position now and that of a century 
ago is vastly different. Britain’s commitments 
did not involve the transfer of immense sums of 
money over a short period of years. For the US. 
to fertilize the world with dollars, or in other 
words to make available claims on her resources 
would involve immense sacrifices by the people, 
already tired, perhaps, of helping others. It must 
also be noted that whereas the British supported 
undeveloped areas capable of supplying her manu- 
facturers with raw materials, the U.S. would be 
asked to aid the recovery of her commercial com- 
petitors. In no case will this be more true than 
in the flour milling industry. It has already been 
suggested that ECA has been a major factor in 
helping to put the European millers on their feet. 

“While the plans mentioned are bold, there 
are many difficulties in the way. The U.S. has 
an unemployment problem of some magnitude 
and there would be some opposition to the sup- 
ply of billions of dollars to help others. Yet a 
strong Europe is essential for world progress and 
a Europe without reserves is like a ship without 
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watertight compartments. The dollar situation is 
such that in order to stop the ship sinking all . 
that Britain can do is to cut imports from the 
U.S. and Canada, a situation which might be 
equally disastrous to the economies on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

“Some traders have suggested that the dras- 
tic cutting of some of the high tariff walls now 
surrounding the U.S. might aid European manu- 
facturers to sell their goods for dollars. It is a 
justifiable criticism to say that America supplies 
the dollars for European recovery yet at the same 
time makes it difficult for her dependents to reach 
her markets. Trade would be aided by a saner 
view of restrictive tariffs not necessarily in the 
U.S. but in the European countries as well. The 
Netherlands, when trade is decontrolled, will im- 
pose a duty of 3% on imported flour over and 
above the first 50,000 tons. Britain has a 10% 
ad valorem duty in her customs regulations and 
many other instances could be quoted of restric- 
tive measures aimed viciously at mutual trade.” 

We regret that, at this point technical 
troubles—monetary, no doubt—have interrupted 
Mr. Swarbreck’s broadcast, but the script of his 
remarks, already in our hands, indicates that he 
shares with his fellow countrymen a rather pessi- 
mistic view as to when European recovery actual- 
ly can be achieved. ECA, he says, is now recog- 
nized as only an interim measure, and recovery 
must await a new long term plan lasting maybe 
until 1960. 

@e@ @ 


BREAD’S BIG DAY IS COMING 


HERE is one aspect of the world-starvation 

and wasted-earth uproar that up to this mo- 
ment has escaped us. It is a most favorable as- 
pect from the point of view of the bread indus- 
try. As food grows more scarce and the global 
planners (we are sure to have them) get down 
to the ultimate, inevitable policy of dividing up 
what they will then discover to be the most ef- 
ficient of all foods, bread consumption (though 
the baker’s product may, indeed, be reduced to 
merely some kind of a cracked wheat mash) is 
certain to go up in a spectacular manner. Rela- 
tively, that is; you’d hardly expect a starving 
world population to turn up with -an increased 
per capita intake of anything. 

We didn’t think of this rather startling de- 
nouement ourselves. It comes to us from Prof. 
Eugene Rochow of Harvard College, who says 
that in this sad world’s not too distant final strug- 
gle to feed its people meat will disappear from 
our menus as too slow to produce and too cost- 
ly in the expenditure of other foodstuffs that 
are necessary to produce it. This condition, the 
professor reminds us, already prevails to a large 
extent in China, Japan and some of the other 
over-populated regions of the earth, where a bowl 
of rice or other grain is the chief article of sub- 
sistence. 

It is the professor’s conclusion, therefore, that 
grain and vegetables eventually must be the 
principal and probably the only food of the 
globe’s inhabitants. We doubt if the tooth struc- 
ture of the human race will stand up to the task 
of doing the grinding, hence a happy omen for 
millers—even should they be reduced, as in their 
remote past, to mortar and pestle. 


eee 
MUST BE VOLUME THAT DOES IT 


E do not wish to appear entirely frivolous 
W:. devoid of sympathetic understanding 
when we suggest that an industry-wide epidemic of 
destructive price competition does not seem com- 
patible with a national promotion program de- 
signed to create a market for more flour. And 
yet we remember well the gintleman who used 
to sell 10-cent shoelaces for five cents. “Begorrah,” 
he explained, “it’s a rich man I'd be if I could 
only sell enough of thim.” 
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Winnipeg Exchange 
to Provide Coarse 
Grain Futures 


WINNIPEG—Despite the fact the 
Canadian Wheat Board became the 
sole marketing agency for oats and 
barley on Aug. 1, the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange is providing facilities for 
trading in May futures contracts for 
oats, barley and rye. 

The board of governors of the Win- 
nipeg exchange, at a regular meet- 
ing July 27, advised members of the 
intention to keep on with the facili- 
ties for futures trading. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AUSTRALIAN COAL STRIKE 
FORCES MILLS TO CLOSE 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA—This 
country is in the midst of a Com- 
munist-inspired coal strike which is 
causing creeping paralysis of Austra- 
lia’s industries. 

The effect of the strike on the mill- 
ing and grain industries is indirect. 
The railways have been forced to re- 
duce traffic greatly. Consequently 
country mills in New South Wales 
and Victoria are one by one clos- 
ing for lack of storage space as 
they cannot move their flour to the 
seaboard. 

While the country mills are long 
on flour stocks, the metropolitan mills 
are short on wheat supplies because 
of the lack of rail transport. Four 
mills in New South Wales have been 
closed. 
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E. J. STERMER JOINS 
H. 0. WILKINSON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS—The H. O. Wil- 
kinson Co. has established a food spe- 
cialty division with E. J. Stermer in 
charge of sales. Mr. Stermer for- 
merly represented Chapman & Smith 
Co,, Chicago, in this area. 

H. O. Wilkinson divides his time 
between the food specialty division 
and the bakery machinery and equip- 
ment division, which is headed by 
J. J. McFarland, Jr. The firm covers 
six s ta tes — Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota 
and Montana. 
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ELEVATOR, WHEAT DESTROYED 
BELPRE, KANSAS — The 28,000- 
bu. country elevator owned by the 
Lewis Co-operative at Belpre, Kan- 
sas, was completely destroyed by fire 
early this month. The structure was 
filled to capacity with wheat. 
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E. A. MEYER RESIGNS 
FROM RESEARCH POST 


WASHINGTON—Charles F. Bran- 
nan, secretary uf agriculture, has an- 
nounced the resignation of E. A. Mey- 
er, effective July 29, as administrator 
of the Research and Marketing Act 
and the reassignment of certain func- 
tions within the department related 
to marketing and research. 


General supervision of marketing 
policies and programs of the depart- 
ment have been assigned to the assist- 
ant secretary of agriculture. These 
functions include coordination of 
marketing activities of various de- 
partmental agencies, such as the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, Ex- 
tension Service and the Production 
and Marketing Administration, and 
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the relationship of these activities to 
research, education and production 
programs. They also include relation- 
ships with other federal agencies, 
state agencies and other groups. 

Administration of the Research and 
Marketing Act is assigned to P. V. 
Cardon, administrator of the Agri- 
cultural Research Administration. Mr. 
Meyer’s staff will be continued as 
part of the research administrator’s 
office. 

The Agricultural Research Policy 
Committee, known as the “1l-man 
national committee,” which was cre- 
ated by the Research and Marketing 


Act, will be continued. The Commit- 
tee of Nine, representing the state 
agricultural experiment stations, will 
also be continued. Commodity and 
functional advisory committees com- 
posed of representatives of agricul- 
ture, consumers, trade and industry, 
will likewise be continued. 

Mr. Meyer has been administrator 
of the RMA since funds were first 
made available for work under this 
legislation, beginning July 1, 1947. 
He came to the USDA from the War 
Production Board. Prior to that time 
he had served 20 years in the food 
processing business. 
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ALFRED SIMANDL RESIGNS 
B. A. ECKHART POSITION 


CHICAGO—Alfred Simandl has re- 
signed as vice president of B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago. He had 
been with this company about 20 
years, coming to Chicago from Mil- 
waukee, where he had been with 
Bernhard Stern & Sons. 

He was assistant to the manager 
of B. A. Eckhart and in charge of 
feed sales when he first joined this 
company’s staff. About 11 years ago 
he was appointed vice president in 
charge of sales. 





Uniformity in yeast helps you 





Fermentation is your business 
in adjusting to 
changing baking 


conditions - 


Such variable conditions could tie up pro- 
duction, throw off your product—result in 
crumbly, uneven, coarse-grained goods that 
neither look good nor taste good. 


Control these conditions 


A baker’s life is lively with problems. 
Just think of some of the changing condi- 
tions that you must meet constantly— 
conditions that could affect the success of 
your business. 

For example, consider two 
variables you cannot prevent. 
Weather turns hot—or cold. 
The hardness or softness of 
water suddenly changes. 


Fermentation—the right kind of fermenta- 
tion—is the “tool” that helps you control 
these changing conditions as they occur .. . 
shortening or lengthening fermentation 
time to meet fluctuations in temperature 
or water conditions. 

The right kind of fermentation demands a 
yeast with uniformity . . . one so standard- 
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_ BREAD, FLOUR RATIONING 


ENDED AUG. 1 IN ITALY 


ROME — Rationing of bread and 
flour ended Aug. 1 in Italy. Rationing 
was also ended for rice, wheat paste 
and related products. Normal grain 
supplies and a good wheat harvest 
were reported to have eased the once- 
critical sifuation. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALLIS-CHALMERS REPORTS NET 


MILWAUKEE — Allis - Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. has announced net earnings 








for the second quarter of 1949 of $4,- - 
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999,445, equal to $1.87 a common 
share after preferred dividends of 
$292,000. In the first quarter of 1949, 
the net earnings amounted to $4,- 
877,983, equal to $1.82 a common 
share after preferred dividends. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 
VOTED BY PILLSBURY 


MINNEAPOLIS — Quarterly divi- 
dends of $1. a share on preferred 
stock and 50¢ on common stock of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., were declared 
July 28 by the board of directors, it 
was announced by C. C. Coleman, 





treasurer. The 50¢ common stock 
dividend, Pillsbury’s 89th consecu- 
tive quarterly dividend, is payable 
Sept. 1 to common stockholders of 
record Aug. 9. The preferred divi- 
dend is payable Oct. 15 to preferred 
stockholders of record Oct. 1. 





“ BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MADE BOARD MEMBERS 


CHICAGO—Richard F.- Uhlmann, 
president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, has announced that the board 
of directors has elected to member- 
ship in the board of trade, John B. 
Luebbing and Frank J. McNichols, 
both of Chicago. 














control your products’ 


ized that it gives you balanced, fermenta- 
tion day after day, always acting with the 
Same vigor and speed in your dough so 
that the changes you make in fermentation 
time will produce the expected results. 


Controls “‘Type”’ of products, too 


Besides helping you control changing con- 
ditions, an ever-uniform yeast helps you 
bake for your type of market. With de- 
pendable fermentation, you can give cus- 
tomers compact, close-grained goods, if 
that’s what they want .. . or soft, fluffy 
products... whatever the market demands. 

“Controlled baking’? depends on fermen- 
tation. Proper fermentation depends on uni- 
form yeast. 


Fermentation is 


Fleisehmann’s business, too 


Fleischmann Quality Control carefully 
checks the yeast qualities that mean 
quality products. 


Talk about physical “check-ups”! Look at what. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast goes through to make sure 
it’s up to par—and stays that way. 

After manufacture, every batch of yeast gets 
a microscopic check for purity right at the plant 
... is also made up in doughs to check its action. 

Samples go to the Field Quality Control 
Laboratory in Hoboken, N.J. There, the ac- 






THE “PUNCH” TEST, 
=8 another important test for 
yeast performance in the 
dough. Here, in the Baking 
Laboratory, the important 
characteristic of “strength” 
is measured by this test to 
further assure you of “bal- 
anced fermentation” with 
§ Fleischmann’s Yeast. 


Yeast 


— always husy”in the dough 
NEVER FLASHY... NEVER SLOW 


quality 


tion of this yeast in doughs—all kinds of doughs 
—ascertains its performance throughout the 
baking cycle. 

Here, also, the yeast is incubated for several 
days at high temperatures . . . a test equal to 
many days of refrigerated storage. This verifies 
the yeast’s “‘hardiness”’ will protect its leaven- 
ing power from factory to dough. 

Samples of yeast from far afield are also 
checked regularly . . . picked up from bake 
shops and sent, by “air,” to the Field Quality 
Control Laboratory. 





CHECKING BREAD FOR GRAIN, texture, color, etc., at 
the commercial-size Bakery Unit in the Fleischmann Labora- 
tories, Bronx, N. Y. Besides full-scale baking tests, this 
bakery develops new formulas and methods to cut baking 
costs, provide profitable new products for bakers. 


Commercial baking tests, too 


Yeast samples also travel to the commeércial- 
size Bakery Unit at the Fleischmann Labora- 
tories, Bronx, N. Y. There, big doughs are run 
to make sure the yeast performs as well in 
full-scale operations as in smaller ones. 
Quality control represents another of the 
many facilities and services of the makers of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. For over 80 years, our 
every effort has been directed towards safe- 
guarding fermentation— your business and ours. 
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2.1 Million Bushels 
Soybeans to Be 
Shipped to Germany 


WASHINGTON—An additional 2,- 
100,000 bu. of soybeans will be ex- 
ported by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture from its own stocks to 
the army occupational area of Ger- 
many. This quantity is in addition to 
the 1,900,000 bu. which were ex- 
ported for the army in the Japanese 
area. 

¥ ¥ 
Soybean Imports Banned 

WASHINGTON—The U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has extended 
its ban on importation of specified 
agricultural commodities. 

Effective July 30, these com- 
modities were added to the Agri- 
culture — Import Order (formerly 
WFO 63): Prepared or preserved 
blanched or roasted peanuts; peanut 
butter; rice starch; soybeans and soy- 
bean oil. 
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LOWER NET REPORTED 
BY STANDARD BRANDS 


NEW YORK—Joel S. Mitchell, 
president, has announced that net 
sales of Standard Brands, Inc., and 
subsidiaries operating in the U.S. 
were $126,202,610 for the first six 
months of 1949, compared with $146,- 
117,305 in the corresponding period 
of 1948. Consolidated net income, 
after taxes, for the six months was 
$3,751,768, equivalent, after preferred 
dividend requirements, to $1.06 a 
share on the 3,174,527 shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding. This compares 
with $5,019,241, or $1.46 a share in 
1948. 

For the second quarter of 1949, con- 
solidated net income, after taxes, was 
$1,965,397, or 56¢ a share, compared 
with $2,105,913, or 60¢ a share in the 
second quarter of 1948. 

At a July 28 meeting of the board 
of directors of Standard Brands a 
quarterly dividend of 30¢ a share 
was declared on the common stock, 
payable Sept. 15 to stockholders of 
record Aug. 15. A quarterly dividend 
of 874%¢ a share on the preferred 
stock ‘was.-also declared, payable 
Sept. 15 to stockholders of record 
Sept. 1. 
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“DONALD WALLACE FORMS 


CHICAGO FEED SERVICE 


CHICAGO—Donald J. Wallace has 
opened a feed brokerage office in 
Room 845, 327 S. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago. The telephone number is Wa- 
bash 2-2995. He will operate his busi- 
ness in the name of Chicago Feed 
Service and will handle all types of 
feed and fertilizer ingredients. He 
has been with the Milwaukee (Wis.) 
Feed & Grain Co. the past year and 
formerly operated a feed brokerage 
business at Galesburg, IIl. 
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MILL MODERNIZATION 


BLACKWELL, OKLA. — A new 
equipment installation and modern- 
ization program, estimated to cost 
$150,000, is in progress at the Black- 
well Mill & Elevator Co. David Mox- 
on, manager, said the mills’ produc- 
tion capacity will be increased three- 
fold. The company is a unit of the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: For many 
years his business associates have 
tried in vain to persuade William C. 
Nichols to set down in writing an 
account of his adventures, most of 
which came about in the period of his 
long life antedating his half century 
of attachment to the affairs of the 
Miller Publishing Co. These adven- 
tures had to do with his coming to 
America after serving his native 
country as a British soldier in Africa, 
his many years of service in the Ca- 
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And So I Joined the Force 


By Ex-S/Sgt. W. C. Nichols 


nadian Northwest Mounted Police, 
and his remarkable advancement from 
the scratch position of janitor to 
top business executive of the com- 
pany to which he chose to attach 
himself when he “settled down” and 
exchanged his saddle horse for a 
swivel chair. His recent retirement, 
after completing 50 years in com- 
pany service, seemed to invite a re- 
newal of the plea for autobiography. 
The sole result, however, is permis- 
sion to reprint certain reminiscences 


published in 1942 in Mr. Nichols’ 

favorite journal (excepting our own 

papers, that is), the Royal Canadian 

Mounted Police Quarterly. Here it is. 
a * ok 


T’S strange but natural that 
] yearning a man gets for the land 
of his birth. My case was no differ- 
ent, Although I was doing fairly well 
in South Africa where I’d spent three 
years, I longed to set foot again in 
the Old Country. Yet when I did, I 
got fed up after about a week or two 
and decided to go to Canada and join 
the North West Mounted Police. 
Eventually I landed in Winnipeg 
and put up at the Manitoba Hotel. 





USE SQUARE WAFERS 


rs MY SP) a 


lo tne alread) outstanding 
yXolo | | Wig Lue 


1. LIGHTER COLOR 


2. FINER, MORE 


w 
é 


BUOYANT PARTICLES 


3. LONGER SUSPENSION *& 


Note 


new cut-out tray 


+ re ) | of 
easy emoval ¢ 


THESE NEW ‘ROCHE’ WAFERS break down 
into thousands of more 'particles—flour-fine 
and more buoyant.so that they stay in sus- 
pension longer (less pail rinsing) and give 
still further assurance of even distribution 


throughout the dough. 


wafers 


4. SUPER-THOROUGH DIFFUSION 


ample safety margin—the requirements for 
all State enrichment laws. Formula as recom- 
mended by Scientific Advisory Committee of 


the American Institute of Bakers. 
Your yeast company salesman will fill all 


orders with these new SQUARE wafers. 


They are lighter in color, They disintegrate 
within a minute when tablet is dropped into 


agitated water in your yeast emulsifier. The 
SQUARE design assures most accurate halv- 
ing or quartering for odd-sized doughs. 

Use one SQUARE wafer to each 100 lbs. of 
flour and your bread and rolls will meet—with 


aoe. 


Subscribe today to the Bakers of America Program 


HOFFMANN-LAROCHE, INC., NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
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That day while leaning against the 
bar discussing current events with 
the person behind it, a little chap ac- 
costed me. His Stetson was tilted at 
a rakish angle, and his manner was 
that of a man on a prolonged jag. 
For a moment he eyed me suspi- 
ciously. 

“Where’re you from, Bud?” 

“South Africa,” I told him. 

“South Africa, huh. I’m from Aus- 
tralia. How about a drink?” 

We had several. The afternoon 
wore on. When, in reply to his ques- 
tions, I told him I intended joining 
the Mounted Police, he looked at me 
bleary-eyed. 

“Whyn’t you work on a ranch?” 

“I might,” I smiled. “But whose 
would I work on?” 

“Whyn’t you work on mine? Thirty 
iron men a month.” 

I considered the proposition a min- 
ute or two, then nodded. “It’s a go,” 
I agreed. 

“Good,” he answered. ‘We'll leave 
for Calgary tomorrow. Your pay 
starts right now; Ill look after all 
your expenses. Meet me at the sta- 
tion in the morning. My name is 
Jamieson; I’m manager of the Quorn 
Ranch on the Bow River in Alberta.”’ 

Next morning I was “Johnny on 
the spot” with my one piece of bag- 
gage—a Gladstone bag. I waited 
around, wondering if my “boss” 
would show up. Eventually an old 
hack appeared, and Jamieson poured 
out of it. When I tried to talk to 
him, he didn’t know me; his mind was 
a blank—he didn’t even know his own 
name. 

The upshot was I paid for my own 
railroad ticket and boarded the train, 
hoping to get a refund from my boss 
when he sobered up. 5 

During the journey—and believe 
me it was a long one 50 years ago 
—I didn’t see him at all. He was in 
the drawing room being sick. I had 
plenty of time to think, and I men- 
tally kicked myself for being a young 
ass—drinking with strangers, and 
blowing in good money on a railroad 
trip I didn’t need. 

In due course we pulled into Cal- 
gary. I met my boss on the station 
platform. He looked as if he’d been 
drawn through a knothole, although 
a porter on the train had groomed 
him perfectly. 

I put on what I hoped was a win- 
ning smile and announced airily, 
“Well, Mr. Jamieson, here we are.” 

He appraised me _ thoughtfully, 
rubbed his jaw. “Yes, we’re here, all 
right. No doubt about that,” he re- 
marked. “But who are you?” 

That was a stickler for a minute. 

“Why,” said I, “I’m the man you 
met in the Manitoba bar, the man you 
hired to work on your ranch. Re- 
member?” 

He groaned, took his head between 
his hands gently. “Don’t mention 
that dump to me. I don’t remember 
anything.” 

I tried hard to revive his memory 
for him, but it was no use. 

Finally he shrugged hopelessly. 
“All right. I'll take your word for 
it. How much do I owe you for rail- 
road fare?” 

I told him, and he forked over, then 
said, “You better go to the ranch 
tomorrow. I’m staying in Calgary 
awhile.” 

“Fine,” I said. “Where do I go?” 

“Get off the train at Okotoks and 
see Arthur. Tell him what you just 
told me. He’ll look after you.” 

“Okotoks,” I repeated doubtfully. 
“Okotoks. How do you spell it? And 
who is Arthur? Where do I see him?” 

His face got red, then purple. He 
threw out his hands angrily. “Damn 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Consumption Below Demand 





Demand for Wheat and Wheat 
Flour in Brazil Listed 


for wheat and flour in terms of 
wheat approximate 60 million 
bushels. The apparent annual con- 
sumption of wheat and flour since 
1945 has been somewhat below this 


B te: wie annual requirements 


figure primarily because of certain 
difficulties encountered in procure- 
ment from the usual sources of sup- 
ply. Recent acts of the Brazilian gov- 
ernment to curtail imports of wheat 
and even to embargo imports of 


flour, in order to conserve foreign 
exchange and to compel the use of 
domestic wheat at guaranteed prices, 
likewise have served to reduce the 
consumption of wheat and flour to a 
point substantially below demand. 





(<4 
A first look 


can sell 


a product... 


but the 


FIRST TASTE 


MAY KILL IT” 


Says 


DR. L. V. BURTON 
(Noted technical authority on foods and Executive 
Director of the Packaging Institute ) 


Leading authorities in the food field 
know the importance of product 
protection. Eye-appeal builds impulse 
sales, but repeat sales depend on whether 
your product pleases the buyer. 


Check the sales leaders in field after 
field and you will find well-designed 
packages... and over and over again, 
you will find a Riegel paper inside 
for product protection. Many other 
Riegel papers are designed for 
flexible packages, for laminates, for 
outer wraps and for almost every 
requirement in protective packaging. 


Tell us your needs, and we believe 
we can offer you a paper that will do 
your job... efficiently and economically. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 






Tailor-made Papers for 
Protective Packaging 
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In 1944 and 1945, when wheat and 
flour were in relatively free supply at 
competitive prices from Argentina, 
then the principal source of Brazil’s 
imports, apparent consumption aver- 
aged 55 million bushels wheat and 
flour in wheat equivalent. During 
these years, domestic production ac- 
counted for 13.4% of consumption, 
or about 7.5 million bushels a year. 
Annual imports of wheat and flour 
combined during the two years were 
almost 47,700,000 bu. (table 1). 


U.S. Exports Increase 

In 1946 imports of wheat from Ar- 
gentina were only about 16% of nor- 
mal and although there was a large 
increase in imports of flour and wheat 
from the U.S., as well as some in- 
crease in the domestic production of 
wheat, consumption was barely hzlf 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The accom) a- 
nying article is the essential text of 
a review by Walter E. Aylor, Food 
Branch, Office of International Trace, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, on 
the market for wheat and wheat flour 
in Brazil, with comment on the effect 
of the Brazilian government’s curtail- 
ment of imports of these commoii- 
ties. 





that of the preceding year. Consump- 
tion in 1947 was around 45 million 
bushels, still below normal. Imporis 
of wheat in that year continued at a 
low level with greatly increased im- 
ports of flour and /an increase in 
domestic production of wheat. Ex- 
cluding the abnormal year 1946, ap- 
parent consumption of wheat and 
flour in recent years has been about 
50% greater than the yearly average 
of the decade 1921 to 1930. 

Per capita disappearance of wheat 
in Brazil throughout 1944 and 1945 
averaged about 72 lb., but was some- 
what less in 1947, probably not ex- 
ceeding 60 lb. The comparable dis- 
appearance figure for the 1931 to 
1940 period averaged about 57 Ib. 
a person. The per capita disappear- 
ance of wheat in the U.K. during the 
fiscal year 1947-48 was 323 lb. and, 
in the prewar years 1933-37, 337 Ib. 
In Italy the 1947-48 per capita dis- 
appearance was 374 Ib., and prewar 
disappearance, 1933-37, averaged 394 
lb. a person. The per capita disap- 
pearance in the U.S. during 1947-48 
was 326% lb. Brazil’s per capita utili- 
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zation of wheat, as compared with 
that of the U.S., Italy and the U.K. 
during these years, is therefore in 
the ratio of only a little more than 
one to five. 

The population of Brazil increased 
from 41,250,000 in 1940 to an esti- 
mated 47 million in 1947, or about 
1%% a year, accentuating the over- 
all demand for foodstuffs during 
these years. Apparent consumption 
of wheat in Brazil increased about 
4% a year between 1936 and 1945, 
despite the flour-mixing requirements 
during part of this period. (From 
1939 to 1943 mills were required by 
law to use certain quantities of man- 
dioca, corn and rice in the manufac- 
ture of bread flour.) At this rate of 
increase, with wheat and flour read- 
ily available and with government 
controls relaxed, the 1,500,000-ton 
consumption rate of 1945 should in- 
crease by about 60,000 tons a year 
and exceed 2 million tons by 1954. 

Since 1930 after the flour milling 
capacity. was expanded, imports of 
flour declined drastically. For a num- 
ber of vears until 1946, wheat im- 
ports were around 1 million tons 
yearly compared with 85,000 tons of 
flour in wheat equivalent. During the 
period 1910 to 1929 (prior to the ex- 
pansion of the milling industry) 
wheat imports averaged 434,000 met- 
ric tons and: flour imports 200,000 
metric tons in wheat equivalent. 

In 1946 when consumption of wheat 
and flour was abnormally low, wheat 
imports were approximately. 212,000 
tons and flour imports 325,000 tons 
in wheat equivalent. In 1947 wheat 
imports totaled roughly 363,000 met- 
ri¢ tons, while flour imports had in- 
creased to more than 600,000 tons in 
wheat. equivalent, more than double 
the quantity of flour imported in any 
year since 1910. 


Consumption Areas 


Consumption of wheat and flour in 
Brazil is highest in the thickly popu- 
lated industrial areas in and around 
Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro. Brazil- 
ian statistics do not show the ulti- 
mate destination within the country 
of imports but do indicate the ports 
of entry. Santos and Rio de Janeiro 
account for 80 to 90% of wheat im- 
ports, as a rule. These two ports 
serve the metropolitan and industrial- 
ized areas which contain almost one 
half the population of the country. In 
1945 and 1946, when imports of flour 
were greatly increased, more than 
one half the total for the country 
entered through these two ports. 
Other areas of the country served 
by the Atlantic ports of Recife, Bahia, 
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Fortaleza, Belem, Porto Alegre, An- 
tonina, Pelotas and Natal likewise 
receive significant imports of wheat 
and flour. The river ports in the in- 
terior such as Porto Esperanza, Co- 
rumba, Uruguaiana, Livramento and 
Manaus. distribute susbtantial car- 
goes of wheat and flour from abroad. 

The northern states, including 
Amazonas, Para, Maranhao, Piaui, 
Ceara, Pernambuco, Bahia and Rio 
Grande do Norte, have been tradi- 
tional markets for U.S. flour. This 
northern area received 35 to 40% of 
the total flour imports of the country 
during the period 1944 to 1946. The 
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southern states, including the more 
densely populated areas in the vicin- 
ity of Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro, 
are by far the largest markets for 
both wheat and flour and traditional- 
ly receive the greater part of their 
requirements from Argentina. Uru- 
guay furnishes some wheat and flour 
to the southern area from time to 
time. Uruguay, however, principally 
exports wheat flour. 


Flour Milling Industry 


The flour milling industry in Brazil 
has expanded considerably since 1930 
and production is now estimated to 
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be in the neighborhood of 27 million 
sacks a year, approximately the pres- 
ent domestic requirements. Actual 
flour production averaged only about 
18,300,000 sacks a year from 1939 to 
1945 (table 2). Brazil had not im- 
ported any appreciable quantities of 
wheat from the U.S. during recent 
years until 1946, when supplies from 
Argentina were greatly. restricted. 
The U.S. shipped 1,377,000 bu. in 1946. 
After 1946 international allocations 
prevented U.S. wheat shipments to 
Brazil. For a number of years prior 
to 1934, Brazil purchased- substantial 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Cinsisiitide Analysis in St. Paul 
Lists Bread Brand Preferences 


ST. PAUL—In the 1949 consumer 
analysis of the St. Paul market by 
the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press, 
94.6% of all families surveyed re- 
ported purchases of white bread, a 
slight increase from the 1948 survey 
figure of 94%. 

The 1949 survey revealed that the 
favorite brand of white bread was 


the Purity Baking Co.’s “Tastee 
Bread,” with the preference rating in- 
creasing to 42.9% from the 39.6% 
reported last year. “Master Bread,” 
of the Zinsmaster Baking Co. was 
listed in second place with 30.6%, up 
from 30.4% in 1948. 

The Continental Baking Co. was in 
third place with 11%, compared with 


11.8% for the same position in 1948. 

Other white bread preferences listed 
in the survey results included: Tas- 
sie’s Bakery 3.4%, up from 3.1%; 
National Tea Co., 2.1%, up from 
1.8% in 1948; Martin Baking ©o., 
1.6% compared with 1.5%, and neigh- 
borhood bakeries 8.7%, down from 
the 9% reported in 1948. 


Rye Bread Purchases 


The 1949 survey showed that 73.3% 
of the families in St. Paul bought 
rye bread, compared with 74.4% in 
1948. First place in the rye bread 
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brand preference went to the Purity 
Baking Co., with 33.5%, but this fig- 
ure was slightly under the 345% 
recorded last year. The Zinsmaster 
Baking Co. was listed in second place 
with 31.2%, a rise from 30.6% in 
1948. The Continental Baking Co. re- 
mained in third place, with 5.9% com- 
pared with 6% last year. 

Other rye bread preferences listed 
in the survey included: Martin Bak- 
ing Co., 5.1%, up from 4.2% the pre- 
ceding -year; Tassie’s Bakery, 3.0%, 
compared with 2.7%; the National 
Tea Co., 1%, with no comparable fig- 
ure for 1948, and neighborhood bak- 
eries with 12.3% compared with 
12.9% in 1948. 


Whole Wheat Purchases 


In the survey on preferences in 
whole wheat bread, 55.8% of the 
families indicated that they bought 
such bread, compared with 57.2% in 
1948. First place went to the Purity 
Baking Co., with 45.9% compared 
with 26.4% last year. The Zinsmaster 
Baking Co. had 44.4%, compared with 
41.4% in 1948. The Continental Bak- 
ing Co. was in third place with 8.9%, 
down from 12.3% in 1948. 

Other baking firms listed in the 
whole wheat survey were Tassie’s 
Bakery, 2.4%, with no comparative 
1948 figure, and the neighborhood 
bakeries, with 14.9%, up from 8.2% 
in 1948. 





BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MERCK FELLOWSHIPS 


RAHWAY, N.J.—The Merck Fel- 
lowship Board of the National Re- 
search Council has announced that 
10 fellowships have been awarded 
for the academic year, 1949-50. The 
fellowships are available under a 
$100,000 fund established in 1946 by 
Merck & Co., Inc. The awards have 
been given annually to provide spe- 
cial training and experience to young 
scientists who have demonstrated 
marked ability in research in chemi- 
cal or biological science and wish to 
broaden their fields of investigational 
activity. y 
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Brazilian Market 


(Continued from page 27) 


quantities of U.S. wheat, importing 
over 500,000 tons in 1932. 

Since considerable Argentine capi- 
tal (as well as British, probably the 
largest source of foreign capital) is 
invested in Brazilian mills, the pref- 
erence for Argentine wheat is en- 
hanced to a degree beyond that re- 
sulting from the proximity of Argen- 
tina and the lower transportation 
costs involved. However, in times of 
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wheat scarcity in Argentina or when 
prices of Argentine wheat are out 
of line with world prices, Brazilian 
millers have- imported wheat from 
other foreign sources. Under normal 
conditions when the high transporta- 
tion costs are added it is very diffi- 
cult for U.S. wheat to compete in 
the large consuming areas of south- 
ern Brazil with wheat of Argentine 
origin. 

The dozen or so large mills with 
modern equipment located in and 
around the cities of Rio de Janeiro, 
Sao Paulo, Santos, Recife and Bahia 
account for more than 80% of the 
total flour production. These mills 


ee records of American make-up 


equipment throughout the world prove its ability 
to produce the finest quality breads at minimum 
operating and maintenance expense. 


The precision scaling action of the American 
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and adjusted. 


American Rounders provide perfect round- 
ing and sealing of doughs with almost power-free 
operation due to their exclusive design. They 


Divider prevents losses due to over- 
weights, holds weights to the closest limits and 
assures full value in every loaf. It handles all 
sizes of dough pieces at all speeds, is exception- 
ally attractive in appearance, is easily cleaned 





supply the greater part of the flour 
consumption of the larger urban areas 
south of Recife with the exception of 
the States of Rio Grande do Sul 
and Santa Catarina. These latter 
states, particularly Rio Grande do 
Sul, have a number of small mills 
located near wheat growing areas 
that take care of most of the local 
flour demand. The machinery in some 
of these mills is antiquated and the 
quality of the flour is low. Some units 
of midget mills are reported to have 
been put in operation in these- areas. 
In addition to the wheat grown local- 
ly, some of the mills in the extreme 
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Uruguayan origin. 
Use Flour Admixtures 


The use of locally produced 
starches other than wheat, such as 
mandioca, in the manufacture of 
flour for bread making began in the 
early 1930’s, and in the period from 
1939 to 1943 was required by law. 
In this latter period substantial ton- 
nages of mandioca, corn and rice 
flours were used by the mills in addi- 
tion to wheat in the manufacture of 
bread flour (table 2). At this time 
the flour mills also were required io 
absorb the domestic wheat crop at 
officially established prices. The a:- 
mixture of mandioca, corn and rice 
amounted to about 12% of the flour 
produced during this period. In 1944 
the flour mixing requirement wis 
suspended as a result of the paymen's 
agreement with Argentina in 194). 
The flour mixing program is reported 
to have caused wheat imports froin 
Argentina to diminish by some 300.- 
000 tons while it was compulsor:. 
The manufacture of mixed flour has 
been resum2d to some extent either 
voluntarily or by state requirements 
during the past year or two althoug) 
flour of foreign origin was not mixed 
as a rule. 

An order was issued by the Minis 
try of Labor, Industry and Commerc: 
effective Feb. 1, 1949, regulating th 
composition of wheat flour sold b 
mills in the federal district and in 
the states of Rio de Janeiro, Minas 
Gerais and Espirito, Santo and re 
quiring the local authorities in other 
regions to establish similar regula 
tions appropriate to conditions in 
their respective areas. 

As interpreted by the Central Pric: 
Commission, the order requires that 
deliveries of flour by mills in the 
area defined above must be made in 
the following proportions: flour milled 
from Brazilian wheat, 30%; flour 
milled in Brazil from  Argentin« 
wheat, 35%; other wheat flour 
including flour milled in Argen 
tina, 30%; and mandioca flour, 5% 
The proportion of 5% of mandioca is 
required for all flour milled within 
the nation. It is stipulated that in 
establishing these proportions, th« 
local commissions outside the area 
mentioned above, while considering 
the special conditions prevailing in 
their respective areas, are to give 
first consideration to the interests 
of the domestic wheat producing in- 
dustry. The state of Sao Paulo has 
required the mixing of mandioca and 
other substitute flours for some time 

One purpose of the order appar- 
ently is to encourage flour mills to 
acquire domestic wheat at the guar- 
anteed prices as it becomes available. 
It is also expected to increase the use 
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of Argentine wheat which has been 
contracted for at a price relatively 
higher than that prevailing in the 
U.S. at the rpesent time. 


Prices of Wheat and Flour 


The government guaranteed price 
of wheat, effective Feb. 14, 1948, and 
applicable to the 1948-49 crop, was 
fixed at 2.8334 cruzeiros per kilogram, 
equivalent to about $4.12 U.S. cur- 
rency a bushel (1 cruzeiro is equiva- 
lent to $0.0534, U.S. currency). The 
cost of growing wheat in 1947 to the 
Brazilian farmers was estimated by 
the Brazilian government to have 
ranged from 0.85 cruzeiro per kilo- 
gram in Rio Grande do Sul and Santa 
Catarina to 1 cruzeiro per kilogram 
in Sao Paulo and Parana ($1.23 to 
$1.48 bu., U.S. currency). Argentine 
wheat at that time cost around 3.90 
cruzeiros per kilogram c.i.f. Rio de 
Janeiro, $5.70 U.S. currency per bush- 
el, which was $1.58 bu. above the 
guaranteed domestic price. 

Under an agreement consummated 
in November, 1947, Argentine wheat 
was to be sold to Brazilian importers 
at 0.60 peso Argentine currency per 
kilogram, f.a.s. Buenos Aires, about 
$3.40 U.S. currency per bushel. (1 
Argentine peso equals $0.2079 U.S. 
currency at the free rate of ex- 
change.) However, Brazil agreed to 
make settlement for wheat purchases 
from Argentina at an arbitrary ex- 
change rate equivalent to 3.36 Argen- 
tine pesos to the U.S. dollar, or about 
$4.87 U.S. currency per bushed, f.a.s. 
Buenos Aires, using only funds from 
Brazil’s blocked dollar account. As 
a result of negotiations in 1948, set- 
tlement for wheat will be made at 
an exchange rate equivalent to 4.01 
Argentine pesos per U.S. dollar or 
approximately. $4.08 bu. Costs of 
wheat imported from Argentina un- 
der these agreements cannot be com- 
pared directly with guaranteed do- 
mestic prices or U.S. prices since 
Argentina is also importing com- 
modities from Brazil at agreed prices 
and rates of exchange. 


Prices Fixed 


At the present time wholesale 
prices for flour in Brazil are fixed by 
government order. Because of the 
varying conditions under which pur- 
chases have been made during the 
past year or two, prices have varied 
according to sources. 

During 1937 and 1938 wheat im- 
ports averaged: 984,000 tons valued 
at 602,400,000 cruzeiros (table 3). By 
1945, wheat imports had increased 
to 1,089,500 metric tons vaJued at 
1,224,500.000 cruzeiros, an increase 
of 11% in volume and 83% in value 
over the prewar average. Brazil’s to- 
tal expenditure for wheat imports 
more than doubled during the 1938- 
45 period. Prices of wheat rose stead- 
ily during these years so that, by 
1947, the cost of wheat per ton to 
Brazilian importers was almost 4.7 
times the cost in 1937 and 1938. In 
view of the heavy decline in the vol- 
ume of wheat imports during 1946 
and 1947, it might appear at first 
glance that wheat was being priced 
out of the Brazilian market in these 
years. An analysis of wheat flour 
prices and imports at this time indi- 
cates that this was not altogether the 
case. 

Wheat flour imports by 1947 were 
10 times the volume during 1937 and 
1938, while the cost per ton had in- 
creased by about 3% times, substan- 
tially less than the rate of increase 
in the cost of wheat during this pe- 
riod. The fact is that Brazil was in 
desperate need of bread grains at 
that time. However, her willingness 
to pay excessive prices failed to 
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bring out offers of wheat in quanti- 
ties sufficient to meet her require- 
ments. At that time the Argentine 
Trade Promotion Institute (the gov- 
ernment export monopoly) was either 
unable or unwilling to export all of 
the wheat Brazil was willing to: buy 
at these high prices. The U.S. was 
committed to a program of supplying 
large quantities of wheat for Europe 
and as a result no U.S. wheat was 
allocated for export to Brazil. Brazil, 
being in dire need of breadstuffs, 
turned to the importation of flour, 
the price of which also was exces- 
sive. 


Since August, 1948, a number of 
orders and regulations have been is- 
sued by the Brazilian governmental 
authorities directly or indirectly af- 
fecting the importations of wheat 
and flour. The basic law making im- 
ports and exports of all commodities 
subject to license was enacted in 
February, 1948, but regulations is- 
suéd under the law some time later 
specifically exempted wheat and flour 
from the import license requirement. 
However, Aug. 4, 1948, a decree was 
issued requiring an import license to 
permit entry of all shipments of 
wheat and flour to Brazil after that 
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date. Although the previous regula- 
tions allowed a 30-day period of 
grace after publication, this latter 
decree became effective on the date 
it was published. Hence, many hard- 
ship cases. developed in the US. 
where flour purchased was en route 
to port or afloat en route to Brazil. 
The U.S. embassy, at the request of 
the Department of Commerce, took 
up the question with Brazilian gov- 
ernment officials in Rio de Janeiro 
in an effort to obtain relief for Amer- 
ican exporters. While no changes 
were made in the terms of the de- 
cree as a result of the embassy’s in- 
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tervention, the Brazilian government 
ruled that flour shipments where 
steamer space was closed and credits 
opened would be given preferential 
treatment if the price did not exceed 
the then-current ceiling price of $7.50 
per 50-kilogram bag and the flour 
was consigned to traditional import- 
ers. Shortly thereafter, Aug. 17, a 
general licensing policy for flour was 
established under which import li- 
censes would be granted without the 
ceiling price restriction for all bona 
fide transactions definitely closed be- 
fore Aug. 4, 1948, and licensed for 


export from the U.S. on or before . 


that date. 

In September, 1948, the Brazilian 
customs authorities, at the instance 
of the Bank of Brazil, were in- 
structed that shipments of wheat 
made to Brazil after Aug. 4, 1948, and 
corresponding to business for which 
foreign exchange had been closed 
prior to that date, were to be ex- 
empt from the import licenses re- 
quired by the decree of Aug. 4, 1948. 


-U.S. Shipments Arrive 

Early in September, 1948, ship- 
ments of flour began to arrive in 
Brazil from the U.S. which were not 
sovered by import licenses since they 
1ad left this country before Aug. 4, 
1948. These shipments were held up 
n customs pending action on import 
license applications. The Bank of Bra- 
zil, to relieve the situation, author- 
ized its branches at the ports of 
ntry to issue import licenses for 
flour which left the country of origin 
on or before Aug. 4, 1948, without 
import licenses, and which had al- 
ready arrived in Brazil, provided the 
shipments were covered by complete 
documentation including legalized 
consular invoices. 

Some U.S.- shippers. with orders 
closed prior to Aug. 4, 1948, but who 
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had not completed shipment prior to 
that date, were unable to present 
original U.S. export licenses. Brazil- 
ian consuls in the U.S. were advised 
that they might accept, in lieu of an 
original export license, other authori- 
tative evidence that an export license 
had been issued prior to Aug. 4, 1948, 
as a basis for legalizing consular in- 
voices. Such evidence was to include 
the number of export license and the 
date of validation. 

Another regulation making it more 
difficult for U.S. exporters to sell 
flour to the southern areas of Brazil 
was issued in October, 1948. This .or- 
der provided that import licenses for 
flour destined to northern Brazil, 
namely, the states of Rio Grande do 
Norte, Cara, Piaui, Maranhas, Para, 
and Amazonas, would be classified in 
Class A along with other articles 
of absolute essentiality and thus be 
eligible for a number one priority 
in the allocation of foreign exchange. 
On the other hand, shipments des- 
tined to all other states of Brazil, 
where apparently flour from domestic 
mills would be available, would be 
classified in Class C along with non- 
essential articles and would be eli- 
gible for a much lower priority (Cat- 
egory 4) in the allocation of foreign 
exchange. This order amounted to a 
virtual embargo on flour shipments 
from the U.S. to areas other than 
the northern states listed above for 
the reason that long delays would 
likely be entailed in the remittance 
of dollar payments and a shipper 
might well have to wait an indefinite 
period of time to receive payment. 


Wheat Imports Prohibited 


In November, 1948, the Bank of 
Brazil undertook to determine the 
wheat and flour imports that were 
expected to result from unfilled con- 
tracts entered into prior to the pro- 


Table 1—Wheat and Wheat Flour Production, Imports, Exports, and Apparent Consumption, 
Brazil, 1921-40 (Average) and 1941-48 (Metric tons*) 














— —1Im ports ———-——-~ -- Exports — Appar’t 

Domestic Total Tot’l Cons’pt’n§ 

production— Wheat wheat Wheat wheat wheat 

Year— wheat Wheat flour equiv.t Wheat flour equiv.t equiv.t 
1921-30 average . 128,322 658,965 157,103 868,435 bre 33 448 996,309 
1931-40 average . 138,546 879,250 44,591 938,705 aes 332 443 1,076,808 
1941 231,454 894,895 17,962 918,844 3 142 192 1,020,391 
1942 .. 216,867 945,733 15,609 966,545 rr 295 393 1,197,606 
1943... . 222,000 1,042,601 25,588 1,076,717 ioe 658 877 1,292,707 
1944 170,586 1,200,937 72,841 1,298,058 ~ oh 308 410 1,519,648 
SG kiss 20.00 6 eien 233,298 1,090,327 141,693 1,279,251 TT 247 329 1,449,508 
WET Bh vSetist oe cece 248,058 211,637 244,268 537,327 298 3 302 770,323 
Pa $287,019 363,292 463,157 980,834 n.a. n.a. n.a. 1,288,892 
MP tine seseé sds 000 $380,000 7195,000 182,000 9304,000 n.a. n.a. Nn.a. n.a, 


*Metric ton equals 36.74 bu. ¢Flour converted to grain on basis of a 75% extraction rate. 
tEstimate. {First 6 months. §Derived by adding net imports to the production recorded 


for the preceding year. 


Source: Comercio Exterior do Brasil; Anuario Estatistico do Brasil. 


WORLD-WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 


THREE STARS « GREAT WEST + CANADA CREAM 
and Purity Rolled Oats 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 
CO. LIMITED 


-"LAKURON" 


PURITY -« 


CABLE ADDRESS TORONTO, CANADA 














QUALITY 


UNIFORMLY 


MAINTAINED 


SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 










HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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? Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 






























MOM 


Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING”’ 


Oable Address: '*Woumacs" 











Export Flour 


INSURANCE cur own 
‘©All Risks’? cin al Hees a 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


OILCAKE MEAL 


Fast Delivery 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Toronto 









Western Assurance 
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mulgation of the decree of Aug. 4, 
1948. The Bank of Brazil would con- 
sider only those applications for li- 
censes to import wheat, flour and 
semolina supported by documentary 
proof and submitted by Dec. 1, 1948, 
showing that the business was closed 
before the date of the import li- 
cense decree. The decision was re- 
ported to be occasioned by large im- 
ports of flour during the last months 
of 1948, and heavy purchases of 
wheat abroad as well as substantial 
increases in estimates of production 
of the domestic 1948-49 wheat crop 
then being harvested. This was to 
be the last opportunity to close out 
business contracted for prior to Aug. 
4, 1948. If the required proof was 
not presented, purchases were to be 
considered as having been made sub- 
sequent to Aug. 4, 1948, and only 
import licenses calling for Category 
4 of foreign exchange would be is- 
sued, except for flour imports to 
destinations in the states of north- 
ern Brazil as listed above. 

Jan. 7, 1949, a presidential decree 
was published in the Official Gazette 
which prohibited the importation of 
wheat flour from any source until 
further notice. The decree exempted 
flour previously licensed for impor- 
tation, provided it was loaded aboard 
vessels and the respective shipping 
documents were presented for legali- 
zation to Brazilian consuls within 15 
days of the publication of the decree: 
In other words, the flour must have 
been aboard vessels and the docu- 
ments presented for legalization prior 
to Jan. 22, 1949, in order for the 
shipment to be permitted entry into 
Brazil. 

Brazil as a U.S. Market 


The immediate future in Brazil 
for wheat and flour is restricted by 
the import and foreign exchange reg- 
ulations imposed by the Brazilian 
government. It is abundantly clear 
that a large and increasing demand 
for wheat and flour exists in Brazil. 
It does not appear likely that do- 
mestic production of wheat will be 
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able to satisfy more than a small 
fraction of this demand for some time 
to come. 

The Brazilian government appar- 
ently recognizes this situation and 
has indicated a willingness to enter 
into an international wheat agree- 
ment, pledging itself to take a sub- 
stantial tonnage of the world’s ex- 
portable supply annually over a pe- 
riod of years. The source from which 
Brazil will obtain wheat or flour will 
depend to a considerable degree on the 
prices prevailing in the several sur- 
plus producing countries. The higher 
shipping costs from the U.S. to Bra- 
zilian ports places U.S. wheat and 
flour at a considerable disadvantage 
to wheat and flour from Argentina. 
However, quality and type also are 
considerations. Wheat produced in 
Brazil and, to a lesser degree, wheat 
produced in Argentina are of soft to 
semi-hard varieties. There should ex- 
ist, therefore, an increasing demand 
for hard wheat from the U.S. and 
other areas for blending with the 
wheat produced in Brazil and the 
wheat imported from Argentina in 
order to improve their baking quali- 
ties. Likewise, there should exist an 
increasing demand for hard wheat 
flour from the U.S. in order to 
supply the market for high quality 
bread. 

The implications of the several bi- 
lateral trade agreements between 
the governments of Brazil and Ar- 
gentina are of far-reaching signifi- 
cance to flour millers and exporters 
of wheat and wheat flour in the U.S. 
desiring to sell their products in 
Brazil. While the U.S. is Brazil’s most 
important customer and each year 
purchases millions of dollars worth 
of coffee, cocoa, rubber, oilseeds and 
many other products, thereby pro- 
viding Brazil with large sums of dol- 
lar exchange, Argentina is also an 
important customer for many of 
Brazil’s export commodities. During 
recent years Argentina has been pur- 
chasing more from Brazil than it sells 
(Continued on page 51) 


Table 2—Production of Wheat Flour and Mixed Flour, Brazil, 1939-45 (Metric tons) 


c———-Milling of Wheat 





-——— Production of Mixed Flours 


















































































































































































































































Company Year— Prion ar bmg Byproducts ey . agian’ mega Rice 
TORONTO, CANADA W. S. KIMPTON & SONS | 3933-27-22: "020020 77seen aaeag sirgvo snags ggee 1a 
FE, phar ead REE swaetee vite 975,425 734,428 262,711 883,116 126,968 14,907 5,918 
F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. Flour Millers fo SSR peo an <a 
Mapes. SARE MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA + etahiee 184083 937,798 g07,882 ae . . 
Cables: “Guuran,” Melbourne Mong vibe Estatistico do Brasil. . 
BEE fe 
= Uy ta Ogitlute - a good { E 
r 
ion aoa 
THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 
MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR : 
MILLS AT: MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG CABLE ADDRESS: OGILVIE MONTREAL - ALL CODES USED 
MEDICINE HAT - EDMONTON HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
£5 $-h came is = as ? re ea ss ng 
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from golden waves of grain 


Only the finest high protein, hard spring wheats are 
used in the milling of King Midas Flour. And at every 


step in the. milling process, emphasis is on quality. 
AERATED 
That’s why King Midas helps bakers to consistently 


produce higher quality products. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 


A. PRODUCT OF KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS Q> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Q Mr. Pillsbury, why is your company investing a large 


sum in a mill of this type? 

Our Company has been serving the bakers of Amer- 
ica for 80 years. They look to us not only for fine 
quality flours, but for up-to-date flour products that 
meet present-day needs and conditions. Today the 
trend with bakers everywhere is toward more and 
more extensive use of prepared mixes—and we 
have built this mill in pot. to provide progressive 
bakers with the finest mixes that can be produced, 
in whatever quantities may be required. 


What is the reason for the increasing popularity of 
bakery prepared mixes? 


There are many reasons. Probably the most obvious 
one is that mixes save a lot of time and money by 
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July 20, 1949, marks the formal opening of the great new 
Pillsbury Bakery Pre-Mix Mill at Springfield, Illinois— 
designed for large-scale production of prepared mixes for 
the baking industry. Here Philip W. Pillsbury, President of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., gives his personal answers to questions 
that may occur to bakers about this mill. 























eliminating the scaling and blending of many sep- 
arate ingredients. This saving of time makes it 
possible to turn out a greater variety of baked foods 
—and enables skilled help to devote more time to 
important finishing operations. 


Q Is that saving of time enough to justify the use of mixes? 


A 


Q Do foods made with 


A 


That’s not the only saving involved. There’s a sav- 
ing through better inventory control and cost con- 
trol—a saving through having fewer items to order 
and handle and store. Also, bakery prepared mixes 
help to reduce waste because they eliminate costly 
errors and normal loss in weighing and combining 
ingredients. 

prepared mixes compare 
in quatley with those made the baker’s own 
formulas: 
Actually, Pillsbury’s Prepared Mixes are made from 
the most successful bakery formulas—and from 
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the same fine ingredients that good bakers are ac- 
customed to use. And our new mill, with its auto- 
matic precision equipment and astonishing auto- 
matic controls, makes it possible to maintain more 
uniform quality than ever before. That pays off for 
the baker in uniform baking performance and un- 


varying quality in his finished goods. 


How much chance do mixes give the baker for showin 
his aun skill and for giving individuality to his ar 
ucts! 

No matter how fine the mixes may be, the final 
results necessarily depend on the baker—just as 
the music that comes oa a fine violin depends on 
the skill of the man who plays it. It’s in the finishing 
that the baker’s skill.shows up most clearly—and 
that’s where the individual touches come in that 
set one baker’s products apatt from those of his 
competitors. Mixes eliminate much of the tedious 
routine work, and allow the baker to give more 
attention to expert finishing and individual handling. 


What products will be manufactured at the new mill? 


We are making an extensive line of the finest bak- 
ery prepared mixes that continuous research and 
experimentation have been able to develop. There 
are mixes for cake doughnuts and for raised dough- 
nuts—mixes for rolls, coffee cakes, and all types of 
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sweet goods—mixes for fine cakes—mixes for pie 
crust. All of them are made for you by economical, 
efficient modern methods, with the highest quality 
ingredients obtainable in America. 


We wish every baker in the country could see our new 
mill for himself. If you happen to be in the vicinity of 
Springfield, please consider this a personal invitation to 
come in, get acquainted, and let us show you through 


the mill. Q 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


od ; 
eo?  Pillsbury’s \R 
@® Dotted Circle 
4 ..» Symbol of \* 
ce Reliability 
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Better Milling of Finer Wheat Produces 
9 


: Three great baking flours! 


ACME quality baking flours are known by 
the nation’s bakers for their uniformly su- 
perior performance in the shop. ACME 
Mills buy and use only choice varieties of 
Turkey-Type wheats . . . their modern, 
scientific milling technique is backed by a 
half-century of experience . . . and every 
milling is rigidly pretested in ACME’s own 
Baking Laboratories for flavor, texture, 
color, absorption, uniformity and QUAL- 
ITY BAKING RESULTS. 


for better baking 


ask for 
THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 














103 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL - 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co, "RrAt° 





{> 











FOR BAKERS ONLY 
TRY JOE JOHNSTON FIRST 
Where your Dollars have 


more Cents. 
1003 Spring St. N. W. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN COLORADO 














“Diam ond D” ‘ut. lilied ander Laborer’ Con: 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


















“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





There Is Nothing Uncertain 


BAY STATE FLOURS 


milled from Guaranteed Hard Spring Wheat 
They are flours that will produce a class of bakery goods 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


About 


not of average—but. of 


&xcellent Quality 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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W. admit that it is possible to make a loaf 
of bread out of almost any flour by making the 


necessary shop adjustments. But what baker 
is in business to turn out the poorest loaf of 
bread? Don’t fool yourself —your cheap flour 
hasn’t the character to produce proper texture, 
taste and keeping quality. Nor will you get 
uniformity of production. from day to day. 


Pay a little more. Get TOWN CRIER. See 
what an exceptional baking job this really top 





quality flour can do. 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 Cwts. Daily 


MILLS AT 
KANSAS CITY, MO., NEWTON, KANS., 
BLACKWELL, OKLA., and SLATER, MO. 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 Bus. 


Operating 21 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 








KANSAS CITY 
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Frozen Orange and Lemon Purees 


Developed for Use in Baked Foods 


WASHINGTON — Frozen orange 
and lemon purees, made by a new 
process developed through research 
in the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Bureau of Agricultural and 
Industrial Chemistry, are now being 
sold to bakeries, ice cream manu- 
facturers, and other food concerns 
from Los Angeles to New York City. 

These products, say bureau re- 
searchers, give natural lemon or or- 
ange flavor and extra smoothness to 


such desserts as sherbets, ices and 
pies. They also offer citrus growers 
a promising new market for their 
fruit. 

The new purees were developed un- 
der the direction of Dr. E. A. Beav- 
ens, in charge of the bureau's re- 
search laboratory at Pasadena, Cal. 
Work on them began about two years 


. ago at the laboratory, then main- 


tained by the bureau in Los Angeles. 
A commercial firm soon became in- 


pies, ice creams, sherbets—they also 
make flavorful jams, marmalades and 
beverages. 

Citrus purees, like those from other 


















































































RBA SSeS 


Controlled consumer tests reveal that more 
people prefer bread containing six per cent 
nonfat milk solids. Here’s why: 


® Flavor is richer, mellower. 

© Stays fresh longer, 

e Texture is finer, silkier. 

© Toasts evenly to golden brown. 


¢ More Food Value — Supplies 
important nutrients including 
all essential amino acids. 


AMERICAN DRY 


®@ Nonfat dry milk solids contributes to bread its most 
appealing crust color, improved texture, tempting 
aroma, satisfying taste and nutritive qualities. At their 
finest, these characteristics make sales easier . . . and 
win greater brand acceptance. 


Only the solids of milk represents its real value. In 
bread doughs, where fluid milk is the only liquid used, 
the nonfat solids of milk are present in the ratio of 
approximately six pounds to each 100 pounds of flour. 


Six per cent nonfat milk solids makes bread a nutrition- 
ally superior food. Scientific feeding tests prove this 
more ways than one. Milk solids makes the difference! 
Baked foods become more completely satisfying in 
taste and appearance — more completely nourishing. 
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fruits, differ from fruit juices in that 
they contain more of the fruit pulp. 
They give added body and smooth- 
ness, as well as superior flavor, to 
prepared food products. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


Pretzel Bakers 
Face Shortage 
of Twisters 


PHILADELPHIA — The nation’s 
pretzel manufacturers are faced with 
a shortage of help to perform the 
manual twisting operation, it was re- 
ported here recently by Alex W. Tis- 
dale, president of the National Pre'- 
zel Bakers Institute. 

He told a press conference at the 
Warwick Hotel that special cours¢s 
should be established in schools ‘0 
interest young people in this speci: 
skill. Otherwise, he added, hani 
pretzel twisting may become a lost 
art—and it pays $1.25 to $1.35 an 
hour in his plant at, Easton, Pa. 

As evidence of the decline of hanc- 
made pretzels in the scheme of 
things, Mr. Tisdale related that sale; 
have jumped nearly 170% ahead oc! 
10 years ago, but that only 36% o 
these are produced manually, where 
as virtually all were turned out with 
out using machines only a few year 
back. 

Pennsylvania, Mr. Tisdale contin 
ued, consumes more pretzels an 
more ice cream than any other state 
He said he was not up on his bee: 
figures, but added he thought it tend 
ed to show that pretzels and bee: 
weren’t the only affinities. 

“Kids in Pennsylvania cut thei 
teeth on pretzels and they eat ic« 
cream and pretzels all their lives,’ 
he declared. “The industry is setting 
out to popularize pretzels and ice 
cream on a national scale.” 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LIQUID AND FROZEN EGG 
OUTPUT DROPS SHARPLY 


WASHINGTON—The quantity of 

liquid egg produced during May to- 
taled 99,157,000 lb., compared with 
103,875,000 Ib. in May last year. The 
quantity used for freezing was con- 
siderably less than last year and 
accounts for the general decrease 
shown in total liquid produced. 
Liquid egg used for drying in May 
continued to be above that of a year 
ago. 
" Dried egg production during May 
totaled 7,875,000 lb., compared with 
5,597,000 Ib. in May last year. Pro- 
duction. consisted of 6,670,000 Ib. 
dried whole egg, 259,000 Ib. dried al- 
bumen and 946,000 Ib. dried yolk. 
Dried egg production from January 
through May totaled 44,430,000 Ib. 
compared with 12,209,000 Ib: during 
the same period last year. Purchases 
of dried whole egg by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from January 
through June 17, 1949, for price sup- 
port purposes totaled 48,012,048 Ib. 

Frozen egg production during May 





~totaled 70,089,000 Ib.; this compares 


with 82,652,000 Ib. in May last year 
—a_decrease of 15% and the smallest 


‘production for the month since May, 


1942. Production during the first five 
months of this year totaled 217,608,- 
000 Ib., compared with 263,669,000 Ib. 
during the same period last year—a 
decrease of 17%. Storage holdings 
of frozen eggs June 1 totaled 141,- 
729,000 Ib., compared with 248,574,000 
June 1 a year ago and 244,096,000 
for the 1944-48 average. Frozen egg 
storage stocks increased 35 million 
pounds during May. 
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Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time, and labor. 





Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 








Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
| Since 1856 
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WE CAN DO BETTER THAN 6% 








‘EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the sec- 
in a series of monthly articles 
bing the activities and progress 
* the Bakers of America Program 
seen by a baker—Paul Zickgraff, 
e-Rite Bakery, Peoria, Ill.—and 
bakers a baker’s view of the 
aportance of the program to them, 
jividually. Mr. Zickgraff is coor- 
tor of fund raising for the pro- 
am, a member of the board of gov- 
nors of the American Bakers Assn., 
ind a director of the Associated Re- 
nil Bakers of America. 


¥ ¥ 


; SURVEY made by Food Top- 
- ics magazine for the year 
1947 showed that the bakery 
share of the consumer's food dollar 
; 6%%. That’s not bad—but we can 
» better. 
As bakers, we have made progress 
the past 20 years, especially 
through sales in food stores. In 1929 
e bakers’ annual store sales volume 
nounted to $225 million compared 
With better than $2 billion in 1947, a 
ain of 698%! This also represents a 
sain from 3%% in 1929 to 8%% in 
947 of total store sales. In total 
tore sales gain 
bakery products 
Are only sur- 
passed by the 
gainin meat 
"product sales. 
| The $64 ques- 
tion at the pres- 
rent time is: 
= Where do we go from here? What 
Swill be the baker’s volume and share 
bof food sales in the years 1949, 1950, 
951 and from then on? Will the 
aking industry be satisfied with a 
3% billion annual sales figure and 
6% share of the $60 billion annual 
American food bill? 

That question can only be an- 
swered by bakers on an industry 
basis. No individual baker, nor any 
‘group of bakers, cai? penetrate this 
mass market. It is an industry 
problem and one of indoctrination 
and education. With the annual food 
bill of this country placed at $60 
‘billion in 1947, and growing each 
» year due to population increase, ev- 
ery major food processor and every 
‘major food processing association will 
be in there pitching with advertising 
"and promotion dollars. Many are 
‘increasing their annual advertising 
» budgets from 50 to 200% in an all- 
‘out attempt to obtain a larger share 
of the consumer’s food dollar. 

It is imperative that we in the 
“baking industry adequately match 
'the efforts of these other food in- 
“dustries. We can offset the intensive 
activities of these competitors for the 
/food dollar only if we have an equal- 

ly strong program implanting posi- 
» tive and favorable opinions about 
bakery products in the public mind. 
| Our initial investment is paying 
off. Future plans call for a much 
» more powerful promotion. The pro- 
| gram’s really productive years are 
now just arriving. 
———————— EEE 
E ARBA SELECTS HOTEL 
FOR HEADQUARTERS 
CHICAGO—Hotel Wilton has been 
selected as the headquarters hotel for 
_ the 1950 convention of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America to be held 
_ at Long Beach, Cal., June 12-14. 


By Paul Zickgraff 


The Bakers of America Program 
was conceived in 1946 for the fol- 
lowing purpose: 

To position the baker. 

To create a greater appreciation 
of his products. 

To tell the story of the nutritive 
value and the economy of bakery 
foods. 

- To sell the products of the baker 


1 Sailing a full “reach” (directly cross-wind) with 
spinnaker. set for 


a “reaching” 


“Highsiding” . . . 


, hbo 


The ‘whitecurling wake rushes silently be- 
hind the smooth lines of a speeding boat, 
towering snow-white sails bulge with the 
power of the racing wind—sleek, silent speed 
... that’s sailing! 


You can bet that America’s sailing experts 
demand and rely on the best when it comes to 
the intricate equipment so essential to peak 
sailing performance. And you can also be 
sure that America’s baking experts follow 
the same rule in their own craft . . . top 


uality ingredients mean peak baking per- 


ormance, 


one of sailing’s most thrilling 
moments, on the windward leg of the course. 


on an industry basis. 

The program planned for 1950-51 
will have double the impact and pene- 
tration of the original program. It 
will accelerate our business, main- 
taining and enlarging our annual 
sales volume. 

Penny for penny, the baker still 
offers Mrs. Consumer her best food 
bargain. As an industry,’:we must 


speed. 


extra 


Running 


down-wind 
spinnaker set to take full advantage of the wind. 


43 


never permit her to forget it. 

As a baker and from a compara- 
tively selfish viewpoint, I realize the 
Bakers of America Program is good 
business. I am also fully conscious 
that my own selling will be greatly 
helped by a greater public knowledge 
of all the products produced by the 
industry in which I am engaged. I 
also realize that I have neither the 
manpower, the time, nor the money 
to do this basic selling job as an in- 
dividual baker. 

As bakers, our investment in the 
Bakers of America Program is an 
investment in our industry and our 
future. . ; 


Here’s a burst of speed on a % “reach” (three- 
quarter cross-wind) with a spinnaker. sail set. 


with the huge parachute 


COUNTS... 
you always choose quality 


For years these baking experts have relied 
on Commander-Larabee Flours. These great 
flours are scientifically controlled every step 
of the way from field 


to bakery to rule out 


costly variations in mixing time or tolerance 


. to assure you of absolute uniformity 
every time. 


Consult your experienced Commander- 
Larabee representative . 
able to help you with your flour problems. 
And remember, when performance counts. . . 
choose quality .. . 


. . he is ready and 


choose a Commander- 


Larabee Flour! 


arabee Milling Company 


> 
. MINNEAPOLIS 


COMMANDER MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 


THE LARRABEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


KANSAS CITY 


MINNEAP 
. wer A BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP . 


BUFFALO 
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r Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


a ee 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


Tl. eat oe sal NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE + WENATCHEE © RITZVILLE »- PORTLAND 









= "THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 

Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTI1g, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & UO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx City 





ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring’ Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athens, Oregon 
Atlentic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 






































WESTERN MILLING Co. FAMILY PATENTS 
MONTA'BLUESTEM-PATENT FLOUR White Crest Red Crest 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Cake and Pastry Flours 
J. C. L. 
The Standard Others 66 ” Sponge Cracker Flour 
Strive to Reach Sweet Cream aS 
i a TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 
Leavenworth, Kansas 
Waite Swan || ery Best : 
FLOUR  pesnen eS us — TT || ACME RYE 
SPRINGFIELD MILLING W. J. JENNISON CO. SANT tS pane hang 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 100th ANNIVERSARY.1849-1949 ee ee co. 




















YIE-PORTLAND FLOUR CO. 


_ ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 


MILLS CO. FLOUR MILL FLOUR MILLS 
Arkansas City, Kansas Higginsville, Missouri Richmond, Virginia 


Capacity 14,000 Sacks Daily 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


. One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs © 


FAMILY « BAKERS «© CRACKERS « CAKE 






















ee 
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RED RIVER MILLING Co. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 


CERES _ RELIANCE 
SPRING WHEAT HI-GLUTEN 
BREAD FLOURS FLOUR 





3 








i 


Dependable 





Milled exclusively from the choicest 
Montana, North Dakota and Minnesota wheats 











ee 














For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


é DAILY CAPACITY—2,000 CWT. 
: ELEVATOR CAPACITY—1,000,000 BUSHELS value in uniform, strong, fine 
Manufacturers of FINEST QUALITY FLOUR spring wheat flours. 





TRI-STATE MILLING CO. prapw city, sp. 


ee 49 
KERR GIFFORD & CO. INC. 
Grain Merchants : Flour Millers J a én 0a 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 
ANT €6€ HOY T COMPANY 


: T 
7,000,000 Bushels Terminal Storage Pe CITY , MINNBECOTA 
A We Specialize in Malting Barley 


























DO YOU KNOW . 





e e ? 


ie i i 


Here’s your) chance to test your knowledge on « variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the 
bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 
turn to page 48 for a check against the correct statements. Each correct 
answer counts five points. A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. During the summer months, it 
is best to store waxed paper at about 
35-40° F. True or False? 

2. In order to keep mincemeat 
from spoiling, the baker making his 
own should add 1% of benzoate of 
soda. True or. False? 


3. When using dry pans for mak- 
ing angel food cakes, the crust color 
will be somewhat darker, than when 
using pans that have been dampened 
with water on the insides. True or 
False? 


4. Pie fruits cooled in a vacuum 
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cooler do not loose any flavor when 
subjected to this treatment. True or 
False? 

5. Devils food and molasses cakes 
should be on the alkaline side in or- 
der to obtain the best crumb color. 
True or False? 

6. Corn sugar does not cream. up 
as light in a cake batter as fine 
granulated sugar. True or False? 

7. It is possible for a dough divider 
to punish the dough to such an ex- 
tent that the quality of the finished 
loaf is affected. True or False 

8. Sweet cream butter should be 
used instead of sour cream butter for 
making Danish pastry and sweet 
dough rolled-in products. True or 
False? 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY YEARS 











ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


You don’t stay in business for more than 
seventy years unless you produce products with 


real extra value to the buyer. So we call your 
attention to the fact that HUNTER’S CREAM, 
the oldest flour brand in Kansas, has a seventy- 


one year record of satisfied customers. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 














ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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9. Blisters on the top crust of 
bread may be caused by rough handl- 
ing at the oven. True or False? 


10. It is the general opinion that 
straight doughs give better results 
than sponge doughs when making 
rye bread. True or False? 


11. The amount of salt that should 
be used in pie crust should be figur-d 
on the weight of the shorten‘ng 
called for in the formula. True or 
False? 

12. There is no difference between 
strained honey and extracted honey. 
True or False? 


13. A pure fruit jam is composcd 


of not less than 55% fruit to 45°, 
sugar. True or False? 
14. The ~ difference between " 


Straight sponge and a short sponge 
eake is in the mixing procedure tha‘ 
is used. True or False? 


15. When making layer cakes it is 
not possible to give a definite cream- 
ing time unless all factors are know: 
and kept constant. True or False? 


16. Fried pies made with pic crus! 
may soak up too much fat durin; 
frying due to the dough being to 
rich in shortening. True or False? 


17. A bread dough having a p!I o! 
4.3 is definitely on the old side. Truc 
or False? 


18. American rye bread contain: 
a greater amount of rye flour tha: 
Russian rye bread. True or False? 

19. Replacing 10% of the sugai 
with corn sugar when making ange! 
food cokes will produce a darke: 
crust color. True or False? 

20. When part of the flour used, in 
making bread by the sponge dough 
process, is made from soft wheat, 
it should be added in the dough stage 
True or False? 





BRAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELECTED PRESIDENT 

FORT WAYNE, IND.—E. C. Forks 
has been’ elected president of the 
Holsum Bakery Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., succeeding S. B. Fleming, named 
chairman of the board. Mr. Forks, 
with the firm for the past 23 years, 
formerly served as vice president and 
sales and advertising manager. Mr. 
Fleming served as president of the 
firm since 1938. 











James A. Barnett 


VICE PRESIDENT—James A. Bar- 
nett, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Pepsodent division, Chi- 
cago, has been appointed vice presi- 
dent in charge of advertising for 
Lever Bros. Co., Oambridge, Mass. 
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Bears Inspection. 


GOOD BREAD 


will be made from 


1949 WHEAT CROP 


We expect it to be all of 

excellent quality, but only 

the finest will be used 
in milling 


GOOCH'S BEST FLOUR 


NEEDS NO BLENDING 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 4,750 Cwt. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bu. 








ANSWERS 


TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 
Questions on page 46 











1. False. It is best to store it at a 
temperature of about 50-70° F. When 
it is stored below 50° F., the waxed 
paper will sweat, causing difficulties 
on the wrapping machines. 


2. False. It is usually recommend- 
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ed that 1/10 of 1% benzoate of soda 
be used. 


3. True. The use of dry pans will 
produce a richer brown crust color. 
This is due to the crust caramelizing 
somewhat faster. This darker crust 
color may be objectionable when a 
thin icing is used to cover the cakes. 

4, False. There is a definite loss of 
flavor when this process is used. It 
may amount to as much as 20%. 

5. True. When they are on the 
acid side the crumb color will be 
on the gray side instead of being a 
rich brown color. White cakes have 
the best crumb color when the cakes 


are somewhat on the acid side. 


6. True. The difference in cream- 
ing volume is undoubtedly due to the 
character of the sugar granules. The 
granules of corn sugar are smaller 
and less sharp than those of granu- 
lated sugar. 


7. True. Some doughs can stand 
more punishment than others. If the 
compression is too great or the re- 
action on the dough when forcing 
part of the dough taken into the 
dough chamber out of the pockets, is 
more than that certain dough can 
stand, the results will show up in the 
finished bread. 





( 
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Buns and Rolls 
Retain Moisture Longer 
Laminated Packages 


ae) ih ie Ss 
ey , sae es > mv \ 
WK ne 






Bakers often find that buns and rolls packaged in 
chipboard and unlaminated trays or cartons lose 
significant amounts of moisture even when over- 
wrapped with good grades of moistureproof 
cellophane or waxed paper. This loss results from 
the transfer of moisture from the baked product 
to the paperboard and not from loss of moisture 
to the surrounding atmosphere. 


Laminated trays and cartons, however, are mois- 
tureproof and greaseproof. They prevent the 
transfer of moisture or shortening from the 
product to the package. They keep buns and rolls 


moist longer and salable longer. 


The laminated package is made of three separate 
layers—an outside cover of high-grade paper- 


¢ board, bonded to an inner greaseproof liner sheet 


by a special agent—microcrystalline wax. This 
wax, through the application of heat and pres- 
sure, fuses the paperboard and the greaseproof 
liner into one. 


In top quality \|aminated packages, it is the wax 
bonding agent that forms a moistureproof barrier. 
These laminated packages are moistureproof and 
greaseproof . . . set a new standard of product 
protection. 


BAKERY PACKAGE 


RESEARCH COUNCIL 





111 WEST WASHINGTON STREET © CHICAGO 2, HLLINOIS 
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8. False. It is preferable to use 
sour cream butter as its flavor is 
much more pronounced than sweet 
cream butter. 

9. True. They may also be caused 
by (1) too much top heat in the 
oven; (2) very slack dough; (3) 
young dough; (4) excessive steam in 
the proof box; (5) careless molding; 
(6) improper mixing of the dough; 
(7) improper machining. 

10. False. It is the general opinion 
that sponge doughs produce the best 
results. The doughs made by the 
sponge process are somewhat more 
pliable and dry. Somewhat less dust- 
ing flour is required and more uni- 
form loaves are produced. 

11, False. The proper method is to 
base the amount of salt on the total 
weight of the formula. Usually 


' 1-1%% of salt is figured for each 10 


Ib. dough. It would not be a good 
procedure to base the salt on the 
shortening as the shortening may run 
from as low as 40% to as high as 
80% of the weight of the flour. 

12. False. Strained honey is honvy 
which has been removed from tie 
crushed comb by straining. Extract- 
ed honey is honey which has becn 
separated from the uncrushed comb 
by centrifugal force or gravity. 

13. False. It is composed of not 
less than 45% fruit to 55% of sugzr. 

14. False. The main difference is 
that the short sponge contains eithor 
shortening or butter. The texture is 
silkier and the cakes will have better 
eating and keeping quality. 

15. True. The following factors will 
all have a bearing on the finished 
product: (1) variation of mixing 
speeds of different machines; (2) 
the amount of ingredients in the 
bowl; (3) the temperature of the 
room and ingredients; (4) the shape 
and type of the bowl; (5) the shape 
and action of the creaming arm; (6) 
the granulation of the sugar crystals; 
(7) the consistency of the shorten- 
ing. 

16. True. It may also be due to the 
frying temperature being too low. A 
weak flour could also be a possible 
cause. 


17. True. A properly fermented 
dough should have a pH of about 
5.4 to 5.6. 


18. False. In American rye bread 
about 15 to 20% rye flour is used, 
while in the Russian rye this will 
range from 40 to 50%. Russian rye 
usually is made with a preparatory 
sour, giving it a tangy taste. It is 
usually made up into either round 
or long loaves, while American rye 
is as a rule made into long loaves. 

19. True. The darker crust color is 
due to the corn sugar caramelizinz 
at a somewhat lower temperatur? 
than either cane or beet sugar. 


20. True. If the flours were blenc- 
ed and used in the sponge stage ther: 
is a possibility that the soft flour 
becomes over-developed and _ the 
stronger flour under-developed. This 
would be harmful to the quality of 
the finished bread. 


—-—BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


50 CONVENTION PLANNED 
BY IOWA BAKERS ASSN 


DES MOINES—The 1950 conven 
tion of the Iowa Bakers Assn. wil 
be held at the Hotel Fort Des Moines 
here May 17-18, according toa re- 
cent announcement by Frank Miles 
public relations counsel for the asso- 
ciation. A one-day fall meeting at 
the same hotel has been set for Nov 
8 Mr. Miles said. In addition, four 
district meetings will be staged this 
fall, the dates to be announced later. 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


FOR BAKERS 











Cake Flour: 


Standard of Quality 





ROBINSON NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
a yereees Hoenn Ine INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 























—— FOR UNIFORM 
PERFORMANCE 


Sturdy and unchanging as its famous 
namesake, KANSAS PYRAMID 
flour has the virtue of dependable 
uniformity day after day. A real 
quality medium patent, you can 
count on KANSAS PYRAMID to 
show unvarying mixing tolerance, 
fermentation and baking response. 
For this outstanding flour is firmly 
based on careful selection of the 
finest hard winter wheats. 








THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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Table 3—Wheat and Wheat Flour Imports, Brazil, 1937-38 (Average) and 1943-47 








Actual 








Quantity cr ue -—Index (Base 1937-38 average)— 
(1,000 metric Unit* Total*( Million c— Value 
Year— tons) (cruzeiros) cruzeiros) Quantity Unit Total 
w AT 
1937-38 average .. 984.0 612 602.4 100 100 100 
7 SARS ere 1,042.5 741 772.8 106 121 ~ 128 
IE SaaS 1,200.9 914 1,097.3 122 “ 148 182 
APSE Beas 1,089.5 1,124 1,224.5 111 183 203 
TO Ses 211.5 1,921 406.3 22 314 67 
OEE ous bss o's 30S 366.3 2,844 1,056.5 37 471 175 
WHEAT FLOUR 

1937-38 average .. 42.1 876 36.9 100 100 100 
REMC Wel cide ednias 25.5 1,145 29.2 61 131 79 
DOOD on cvecececsve 72.8 1,613 117.4 173 184 318 
USA 141.6 1,716 243.0 336 196 659 
To Pa nee e| 244.2 2,189 534.5 580 250 1,449 
Vy Pe eer ee re 462.6 3,094 1,431.2 1,099 354 3,879 


*Cruzeiro equals $0.0534 U.S. currency. 


Source: Servicio de Estatistica Economica e Financiera Ministerio da Fazenda, as 


reported by U.S. Embassy at Rio de Janeiro. 





' Brazilian Market 





(Continued from page 34) 


in that market. However, Brazil has 
adopted strict controls over the use 
of dollar credits and limits. them in- 
sofar as possible to the purchase of 
articles considered highly essential to 
the well-being and development of 
its national economy, such as produc- 
er and other manufactured goods not 
obtainable domestically. 

At first glance, it might seem that, 
with the steady flow of dollars from 
the U.S. to the southern areas of 
Brazil tributary to Sao Paulo and 
Rio de Janeiro which sell coffee and 
other commodities to this country in 
huge volume, U.S. exports of wheat 
and flour to those areas could be 
zreatly expanded and maintained at 
a high level as long as prices were 
competitive. The fact is, however, 
that under the balance of payments 
agreement Brazil must increase its 
purchases from Argentina if it is to 
utilize the considerable amount of 
funds held in a blocked account re- 





GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CaBLE ADDRESS, “GILLESPIE,” SYDNEY 














COATSWORTH & COOPER 


Grain and 
Feeds 








sulting from the excess of exports 
over imports in the trade with Ar- 
gentina. 

The wheat agreement was one 
means designed to bring the trade 
between the two countries more near- 
ly in balance and to facilitate the 
use of the credits already accumu- 
lated. As Brazil was able to obtain 
wheat and flour of comparable or 
better qualities at cheaper prices 


from the U.S. than from Argentina, « 


it proceeded to do so. This fact is of 
utmost importance in considering the 
future demand in Brazil for US. 
wheat and flour and planning ways 
and means of increasing sales. If the 
wheat and flour trade with Brazil is 
to be freed from artificial restraints 
and returned soon to a more com- 
petitive business basis, it will be 
necessary for all the elements in- 
volved—millers, importers and ex- 
porters in both countries as well as 
the appropriate governmental agen- 
cies—to concentrate their efforts on 
bringing about conditions which will 
offset the advantages presently ac- 
cruing in Brazil to Argentine millers 
and exporters. 

During the calendar years 1947 and 
1948, exports of U.S. flour to Brazil 
amounted to 8,388,000 and 7,299,000 


sacks, respectively. During recent _ 


years previous to this period, ex- 
ports of U.S. wheat and flour to 
Brazil were also heavy. These ship- 
ments going to all parts of Brazil 
have served to introduce and estab- 
lish U.S. wheat and flour throughout 
the nation. People from the thickly 
populated areas of the country ac- 
customed to the use of Argentine 
wheat and flour over a long period 
are now familiar with types and 
brands produced in the U.S. Future 
shipments of a high quality product, 
consistent with the consuming habits 
of the people and at the lowest pos- 
sible prices, are essential to the de- 
velopment and maintenance of a per- 
manent market. Sustained efforts 
along these lines may influence the 
Brazilian government to relax im- 
port controls so that U.S. wheat and 












JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS and EXPORTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1857 
© HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢« 
Domestic & Export Offices 


>°S 4 Oa MONTREAL « TORONTO «+ WINNIPEG « VANCOUVER & OTHER 
PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA — 


CABLE ADDRESS “ JAMESRICH” 





flour can compete on an equitable 
basis throughout the whole of Brazil. 


Dollar Difficulty 

One fundamental problem, how- 
ever, will have to be solved before 
the U.S. wheat and flour trade can 
establish a permanent market for its 
products in Brazil. Like most other 
countries, Brazil must ration care- 
fully the use of dollars by importers 
in order to finance the most urgent 
needs for imported goods. This condi- 
tion will improve only as Brazil is 
able to strengthen its currency in 
world markets. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ORDER CLARIFIES IOWA 
FEED TAX EXEMPTIONS 


DES MOINES—The Iowa State 
Tax Commission has revised its rules 
to clearly exempt sales of poultry 
and livestock feeds, including vita- 
mins and minerals, from payment of 
the state retail sales tax. 

Publication of the new order clari- 
fies several confusing points in the 
old rule dealing with the sales tax 
exemptions for commercial feeds. 

Sales of livestock and poultry 





IT’S IN THE RECORD 
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medicine do not come within the ex- 
emption of livestock and poultry 
feeds, the new order states, and 
therefore these products are taxable. 
Also the sale of bedding and poultry 
litter, except straw is not exempt 
from the tax. Straw shall be consid- 
ered as feed and therefore is exempt. 





MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 

















Cable Address: Parrheim 


» GRAIN °« 
FLour 
Freeps ° 


Domestic & Export 


PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 



































CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 
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Ten States Ease Restrictions 
Hampering Oleomargarine Sale 


NEW YORK~<Proposals to ease or 
remove restrictions or special taxes 
on the sale of oleomargarine were en- 
acted this year by the legislature of 
10 states, but completely rejected in 
seven other states, while new anti- 
oleo measures were enacted in two 
others. 

A survey reveals that bills to per- 
mit the sale of colored oleomarga- 
rine, subject to restrictions, were en- 
acted in California, Michigan and 
New Hampshire. Such measures were 
defeated, however, in the legislatures 
of Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
Washington. New legislation to pro- 





Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN COMPANY 
EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain— Feeds 
Room 603, Canadian Pacific Bidg. 
63 Yonge St., Toronto 1, Canada 








hibit the sale of colored margarine 
was enacted in Montana but killed 
in Kansas. 

Special taxes against oleo were 
repealed in Connecticut, Tennessee, 
Washington and Wyoming; reduced 
in Idaho, but increased in North Da- 
kota. Proposals to repeal such levies 
were defeated in Iowa and Wiscon- 
sin, while an oleo tax reduction bill 
was rejected in Utah. 

Legislation to permit the use of 
oleo in public hospitals and institu- 
tions was enacted in Connecticut, 
New York, Tennessee and Pennsyl- 
vania, although the New York meas- 
ure is temporary. Similar legislation 
was rejected in Nebraska. 

California’s new law permits the 
manufacture and sale in food stores 
of colored oleo, but prohibits the 
serving of colored margarine in pub- 
lic eating places and stipulates that 
the presence of colored oleo in restau- 
rants will be deemed prima facie evi- 
dence of a violation of the act. The 
new law also prescribes strict regu- 
lations on the packaging of marga- 
rine for grocery store sales, includ- 
ing a requirement that the words 
“colored” and “oleomargarine” shall 
appear in large type of distinctive 
color on each marketing container. 


Possible Referendum Seen 


A bill passed by the Michigan leg- 
islature legalizes the sale of colored 
margarine, but referendum petitions 
to place the issues on the ballot in 
1950 are being circulated by dairy 
interests. If sufficient signatures are 





Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 








Cable Address: Berturgeon; Sea- 
forth, Ont., Canada 


EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 
Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour’ 
“GOLD STAR” * “EXCELLENCE” * “ROSELAND” + “MAGIC” 


Always “Excellence” in Name and 
Qualit 


ality 











obtained for the referendum, the ef- 
fective date of the new law would 
be delayed. The measure approved by 
the legislature permits sales of col- 
ored oleo in’restaurants, but requires 
that “pats” of colored margarine 
when served in public eating places 
must be rectangular in shape. 

New Hampshire’s new law permits 
the sale and manufacture of colored 
oleo, but requires all public eating 
places serving the spread to identify 
each serving by an “oleo” label or 
triangular shape. 

The Montana legislature enacted 
a bill prohibiting manufacture and 
sale of yellow margarine and ban- 
ning the use of margarine as a but- 
ter substitute in restaurants. A simi- 
lar bill got through the Kansas house 
of representatives but was killed in 
the state senate. 

A bill abolishing state taxes on 
oleomargarine, permitting its use in 
state institutions, but continuing a 
ban against its sale in colored form 
was enacted in Connecticut. Passage 
of the bill marked a victory for dairy 
interests over Gov. Bowles and others 
who had sought removal of all oleo 
restrictions. 

Enacted in Tennessee was a bill 
removing state taxes of $300 a year 
on oleo manufacture, $75 on whole- 
salers and $5 on retailers. The new 
Tennessee law also abolished a ban 
on the use of oleo in state institu- 
tions, a ban on the use of yellow on 
margarine cartons, and restrictions 
on the use of the words margarine 
or butter in recipes printing in ad- 
vertisement or recipe books. It re- 
quires, however, that containers of 
yellow margarine must be clearly 
labeled and restaurants serving mar- 
garine must erect signs to that effect. 


State Tax Repealed 

A bill repealing a state tax of 15¢ 
lb. on uncolored margarine was en- 
acted by the Washington state leg- 
islature, which refused, however, to 
legalize sales of yellow oleo. Wyo- 
ming’s legislature repealed a state 
tax of 10¢ on all-vegetable mar- 
garine, while Idaho reduced the 
state’s wholesale margarine license 
from $200 to $50 and the retail li- 
cense from $50 to $5. North Dakota’s 
legislature, however, placed an addi- 
tional tax of 10¢ on colored oleo. 

Suspension of a state law prohib- 
iting the use of oleo in public insti- 
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tutions was continued by the New 
York state legislature, but a bill to 
legalize the sale of colored marga- 
rine was killed there. 

Legislation to permit hospitals and 
other state institutions to serve oleo 
was enacted in Pennsylvania, but 
proposals for legislation of the sale 
of colored margarine were rejected. 

A bill to permit the manufacture 
and sale of colored margarine in 
Delaware got through the state sen- 
ate but was defeated in the house. A 
similar bill was rejected by the Illi- 
nois house. 

Ohio’s house of representatives 
killed a bill to legalize the manufac- 
ture and sale of colored oleo. The 
proposed legislation, which had been 
initiated by petitions, had previously 

the state senate. If sufficient 
additional signatures are obtained to 
petitions, the issue will. go on the 
Ohio ballot next year. 

A bill to repeal a state tax of 5¢ 
lb. on oleo was killed in the Iowa 
legislature. Wisconsin’s legislature 
rejected a bill to repeal a 15¢ Ib. oleo 
tax and license requirements. Enact- 
ed in Wisconsin was a bill requiring 
that all oleo sold or used in the 
state must bear stamps showing that 
the state oleo tax has been paid. 
Under the new Wisconsin law, which 
is aimed at keeping retailers and 
consumers from bringing in tax free 
oleo from other states, wholesalers 
instead of retailers will collect the 
oleo tax. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OLEO PRODUCTION HITS 
RECORD PEAK IN 1948 


WASHINGTON — Production of 
oleomargarine in 1948 reached a peak 
of 909 million pounds, compared with 
746 million, the previous record, in 
1947 and the 1937-41 average of 354 
million pounds. This was reported in 
a recent release by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 

Domestic disappearance of margar- 
ine also reached a new high in 1948. 
The total, including a small quantity 
procured by the Army, was 896 mil- 
lion pounds, compared with 719 mil- 
lion the year before and the 1937-41 
average of 353 million pounds. 

Disappearance into civilian trade 
channels in 1948 amounted to 6.1 lb. 
per person, 1.1 lb. more than in 1947 
and 3.4 lb. more than the 1937-41 
average. 








TRADER MARK 





SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Maple Leaf 
Cream of the West 


Castle 


Nelson 





LARGEST F 


SMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
CANADA’S 


LOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 





Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 








WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 
Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 


Hillcrest Rye Flour 
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For Perfect Doughs 


Santa Fe 
Trail 
Seu Bahery 
Short Patent 


SILK FLOSS 
High Quality 
Bakery Prtent 


MILL CAPACITY —— 10,000 CWTS. WICHITA, KANSAS 


GRAIN STORAGE —— 3,500,000 BU. SUPPLEMENTARY PLANTS 
MARION, OHIO ° ° CHERRYVALE, KANSAS 
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CompPLeTe GRAIN SERVICE 


In all the vast area from Nebraska and Iowa south to 
the Gulf, Lathrop Grain Corporation is prepared to 
serve you on all kinds of grain—wheat, corn and other 
coarse grains. Experienced personnel, closely in touch 
with markets at all times, will fill your needs promptly 
and efficiently. Call any of our offices listed on the right. 


KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bldg. « L.D. 299 


OMAHA 


Farm Credit Bldg. + Atlantic 6516 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 


Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 


Bewley Bldg. « Phone 3-3478 
Gperating the Lathrop Elevator 
Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 

Co-managers 


fo RPORATIG @'N 






























A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Cc. é. FARRINGTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. - Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. : and Feed Mills 


GRAIN MERCHANTS rman ive jee 90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 

















MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH, MINN. CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. IN&’SiGrion Or ‘THE UNITED STATES 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
— oe = Peoria, Davenport 
SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN Kansas City Galveston ao be as ——— 
Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushele Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS me ag an aes Oly an Teepines « Winnipeg 























We specialize in 








MILLING sox feminine and engraving Jones-HerretsaTer Construction Co. 
ENGINEERS, || | Holland Engraving Co. Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
INC. Kansas City, Missourl 1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missourt 














Designers and Builders 


for the DAVIS-NOLAND-- MERRILL ieee | “DURAMBER” 


Grain Processing Industries 














: GRAIN CO. FLOUR SESE GRAIN 
1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. ciieeih ade “eel Siebel Institute | of ‘Technology SEMOLINA 
ese 7 ago 6, Ill FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 
WE ARE LARGE BUYERS WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. AMBER DURUM WHEAT 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 2 MERCHANTS MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 
perating: SSS 
| and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM Chicago Great Western Elevator FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
We will be glad to get y Welhett A hinuie titevahes Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bu AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
| The Sane of Wheat Picsscatice Wellington, Kansas evention Bureau Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
Minneapolis, Minnesota Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
Board of Trade Building 





eT 















































Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 








Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 
Kansas City (River Rail) Nebraska City, Nebraska 
St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in | 


Sioux City, Iowa Six States 
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"J, P. BURRUS, President 
A. H. FUHRMAN, 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. 
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E, M. SUMMERS 
J. D, TINKLEPAUGH 














1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 
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Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 
1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Duluth Board of Trade 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 
New York Rubber Exchange 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
New York-Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange 


OPERATING 


WABASH ELEVATOR 
Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. 
e 


Complete Facilities for Serving 
the Milling Industry 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 

Harry M. Stratton, Vice Pres. 
Wuuun C. Enxe, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francais J. Fitzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 





Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. alls Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CuristorHer Harris, Treas. & Mer. 

Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Printed Package Tape 


A new printed patkage-sealing tape 
has been announced by Mark’Andy, 
Inc., St. Louis 22, Mo. The new tape 
is called “Thank You” because this 
message is printed on the tape al- 
ternately with, the dealer’s name 
and address. “Thank You” tape is 
being offered to retailers throughout 
the country for sealing packages and 
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bundles. The tape is ready-to-stick 
and does not have to be water-mois- 
tened. 

The company claims the new tape 
is the most inexpensive tape ever 
produced. Special rotary printing 
equipment had to be designed and 
manufactured by the Mark’Andy cor- 
poration in order to print the tape 
for “only 31¢ a roll.” The new 
presses print two colors (red and 
black) on % in. wide rolls of cellu- 
lose tape. The rolls are used in desk 
or counter dispensers for quick seal- 
ing and labeling. Further information 
is available from the manufacturer. 


New Test Benches 


The Fisher Scientific Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has announced the devel- 
opment of new test benches, for use 
at test stations in bakeries, which 
can be had in any length and in a 
variety of designs, by joining prefabri- 
cated steel units, which are available 
from stock. Eighteen different all-steel 
units are available, including drawers, 
cupboards, sinks, tables, storage 
cases, etc. They make use of the 
newly developed plastic-impregnated 
stone called “Kemrock,” which is 
said to be tough, smooth, black and 





Simplify your enrichment process 





by using 


PFIZER 


ENRICHMENT 


Pfizer Enrichment Wafers are prepared to supply 
simply and economically the necessary enrich- 
ment for bakery products. Each wafer contains 


WAFERS 
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extremely resistant to ovens and 
chemically corrosive materials. The 
new line is known as “Unitized” test 
benches, and further information on 
them is available from the Fisher 


company. 
New Fruit Flavors 


Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., 
have announced the addition of two 
new fruit flavors to their Magna 
line of premium quality flavor spe- 
cialties. The two new flavors are 
“Magna Imitation Strawberry Fla- 
vor No. 6” and “Magna Imitation 


-Banana Flavor No. 6.” 


Tables of the correct quantities to 
be used in the various classifications 
of products may be had on request 
from Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., 
16 Desbrosses St., New York 13, N.Y. 


An Incline Conveyor 


The Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, 
Conn., has developed a_ product 
known as “Rusco Ruff-Ridge Belt- 
ing,” which is a combination of 
“Flextek” and a highly serrated sur- 
face, said to result in a belt which 
will convey materials on an incline 
up to 30° or more. The belting is 
furnished in widths from 4” to 24”, 
and may be had in whatever thickness 
is desired. Further information is 
available from the manufacturer. 


Gloves and Bakers’ Pads 


The C. Walker Jones Co., Phila- 
delphia, is marketing a line of gloves 
and bakers’ pads, employing an “air- 
cell” insulation to protect hands 
against heat. They are said to be 
washable and to provide sanitary 
hand protection in every phase of 
baking. It is further claimed that 
the pads provide a solution to the 
hot-pan problem, and reduce hand 
burns to a minimum. The gloves are 
said to offer dependable protection 
against bread cuts and heat. Further 
information is available from the 
manufacturer. 


Blodgett Announces New 
Stove 


A new gas-fired stove for use in 
bakeries and other types of plants 
has been announced by the G. S. 
Blodgett Co., Inc., Burlington, Vt., 


the vitamins and minerals needed to enrich 100 pounds of flour. Each 


. : which has heretofore been engaged 
is scored so that it can be cleanly broken into halves and quarters for 


exclusively in the production of 
ovens. Prior to offering the new 
stoves, 12 pilot models were operated 
in plants in various sections of the 
country for a year. The company 
states that the new stove has many 
outstanding features, including “the 
burner, a high speed design, of the 
so-called ‘universal’ type, usable with 
all gases, requiring only an orifice 
change for high b.t.u. gases.” Fur- 
ther information on the new stoves is 
available from the Blodgett company. 


——~BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERIES SHUT DOWN 

WAUKESHA, WIS.—The Comer 
Bakery stores on Grand Ave. and on 
Broadway reopened for retail busi- 
ness recently after a shutdown 
caused by serious damage to produc- 
tion facilities at its Main St. shop 
and store which caused the death of 
two employees, Mrs. Ruby Scoble, 
manager, and her husband, Richard, 
Comer driver. Merchandise for the 
Comer units is being shipped in from 
outside points, including Danish pas- 
try from Racine. The bakery itself 
will be back in operation soon, fol- 
lowing repairs and reconstruction of 
portions of the building, according to 
Mrs. Stanley Comer, owner of the 


use in fractions of 100 pounds. In water the wafers rapidly disintegrate 
into a fine suspension which makes possible uniform dispersion 
throughout the dough. Even though the wafers disintegrate rapidly in 
water, they retain their form without crumbling or dusting during 
shipping and storage. , 


Pfizer Enrichment Wafers are available in two types: Type “A” for 
dough batches containing 3% or more non-fat milk solids, and Type 
“B” for dough batches with less than 3% non-fat milk solids. Both types 
conform to the recommendations of the Scientific Advisory Council of 
the American Institute of Baking and are backed by the high standards 
of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 630 Flushing Avenue, Brooklyn 6, N. Y.; 
425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill.; 605 Third Street, San 


Francisco 7, Calif. 


PriER © 


Manufacturing Chemists Since 1849 
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ES, there is a ring of protection around the quality of 

IMPERIAL and VELVET flours . . . a scientific pro- 
tection represented by these photographs of our complete 
laboratory facilities. When you bake these flours, you are not 
conscious of the painstaking care with which their quality is 
guarded, but you readily see the results of this extra control 
in the fine baking performance and tasty, appealing loaves. 


WALNUT CREEK mituinc 


GREAT BEND, KANS 
Quality, Millers for More Than 70 Years + THURMAN H. SHERWOOD, Vice President & Gen. Mer 
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CONVENTION | coRroRaTION 
CALENDAR Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
Aug. 17-18—Mutual Millers & Feed 500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
Dealers Assn., convention, Hotel 


Jamestown, Jamestown, N.Y.; sec., 
Gustavus A. Bentley, 1005 Prender- El LY Aourla 
gast Ave., Jamestown. 

Aug. 18-20—West Virginia Bakers cen M oahandisers 
Assn., annual convention at the 


Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 919 No. Michigan Ave. 


Springs, Va.; secretary, P. G. Sayre, CHICAGO 
Box 1945, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Call cancel ohivaainn, Saaan” MOO 
ctor Minneapolis, Minn.; secretary, George | WHITE & COMPANY 


M. Strayer, Hudson, Iowa. “The Flour People”’ 
Kansas City, Mo. Sept. 10—District 7, Association of $13 Chasse of Commerce Bide 
Operative Millers, Ft. Worth; sec. Baltimore 2, Md. . 
Harold Cook, 3330 Elm St., Dallas 1. 
Our stocks are analyzed Sept. 12-14—Indiana Bakers Assn., 
f belt t th South Shore Inn, Lake Wawasee, 
or akin g 8 reng ° Syracuse, Ind.; sec., Charles P. Ehl- H. J. GREENBANK 
They’re carefully and pide Peoples Bank Bldg., Indian- & COMPANY 
apolis. 
personally selected — Sept. 16-17 — Virginia Bakers FLOUR 
binned accordin g to Council, Inc., fall meeting at Natural 
e Bridge Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; 
variety. executive secretary, Harold K. Wil:- 
er, 812 Life Insurance Co. of Va. 


Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Ash for ‘ Oct. 6-8—District 9, Association of Nashville, Tenn. 

a Operative Millers, Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash., sec., Francis R. FLOUR BROKERS 
King, 917 Terminal Sales Bldg., Seat- » COWIL 

LOREN JOHNSON or tle 1. poems 4 pent son a 

Oct. 9-11—Grain and Feed Dealers 

W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH National Assn., annual conyention at 1 - : mR 
the French Lick Springs Hotel, Quality Flour for Every Need 
French Lick, Ind.; secretary, Don F. ; : 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY Clark, 100 Merchants’ Exchance JMO M@ s MU (DeeKtCaQs 


Bldg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI Oct. 9-12—Kentucky Bakers Assn., 
~ a ener annual convention at.the Hotel Sin- 
ton, Cincinnati, Ohio; secretary, M. 
J. Fickenscher, 919 Monmouth St., 


Newport, Ky. S. R. STRISIK CO. 


: ¢ Soiseh Unaabete, tebaiediint innes- ; 

of Ce e , tri-section meet- Flour Mill Agents 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. | itesimsr'sate’ coer tana | Per Midgets 
J. A. Shellenberger, Kansas State 


“ College. 

Grain M erchants id Oct. 15—District 6 of Association —H |OUR 

F of Operative Millers, guests of Chel- . 
BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 sea (Mich.) Milling Co.; sec., Alfred Broker and Merchandiser 
Borchardt, Battle Creek, Mich. DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 

Oct. 15 - 20 — American Bakers Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
uce - w RK 
MINNEAPOLIS <> DULUTH Assn. and Bakery Equipment Manu- | jew England Office: iil Broent St, Malden, Mass. 
facturers Assn., Joint Exposition of —— 

Baking Machinery and Equipment 
and Conference of Bakers, Atlantic 


Soft Cake Flour WM. C. DUNCAN & c0., Inc. Ose, 2698—Sedona Bakers Sup- l m S p ks 0 LE Q 


Domestic and Export ly Hi Assn., T Hotel, At- 
For Biscuit Manufacturers Flour and Cereal lantic City, N.J.; one 64 E. QUALITY FLOU R 


Products 
WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. Lake St., Chicago 1. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. * | 280 Madison Ave. New York Oct. 21—National Soft Wheat Mill- PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 


ers Assn., King Cotton Hotel, Green: 
boro, N.C.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
F 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 

Andrew De Lisser ULYSSES DeSTEFANO Nov. 21-22—Western Grain & Feed LARSEN CO. 


pomestic FLOUR exrort FLOUR AND SEMOLINA | Fort bee Moines, Des Moines, Iown: an FLOUR castes 


Correspondence Solicited secretary, Mark G. Thornburg, 432 
99 Wall St. = New York, N.Y. 447-449 Produce Exchange New York. N.Y. | Des Moines Bldg., Des Moines 9, tents: avemen Sram, 


Iowa. 























PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















52 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK 59 
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1950 
siniiindiiaiienasnnia 
MTERERTINTCETTIN] “ Johnson-Herbert & Co. Jan. 12—National Soft Wheat mil- | WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 


ers Assn., Brown Hotel, Louisville, 


1 { 
Flour Brok rs Ky.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 309 W. FOREIGN FLOUR DOMESTIC 
OMAHA. Nt Z Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 


3ist and Chestnut Streets 
520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. Jan. 22-24 — Pennsylvania Bak- PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
ers Assn., annual winter conven- 
tion at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; secretary, Theo- 


THOMPSON FLOUR ; | me oretary, . 
PRODUCTS, INC. ag i — Oo KNIGHTON 
FLOUR FLOUR Jan. 29-31—Potomac States Bak- FOR FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 ers Assn., Lord Baltimore (Md.) Ho- NEW YORK s 
Produce Exchange Building 404 rescent Bids. ; BOSTON 
New York City ie cakhime Cee ee, ae ek PHIL ADELPHIA 
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COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exch Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “Coventry,” London 


ats 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 











Cable Address: ‘“DorrgacH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘Diptoma," Glasgow 








Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A. GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: *Marve.,"’ Glasgow 








C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 8 
Cable Address ‘‘Feastanco,” London. 


EARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,” Glasgow 








Cable Address: ‘“TRONTOPRI,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LON DON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., SLAsgow. c.5 
41 Constitution St., LEIT 
Esplanade Buildings, NDE: 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pxuriip,’’ Dundee 











PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 

















HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 

68 Constitution Street LEITH 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETO, 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
| Oable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 



































Look to City National’s 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT for 
Faster, Simpler Handling of: 


LOANS : pasts 
Finance your export operations in all 


foreign markets through City National. 


FINANCING FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 


Use City National’s ‘‘Years Ahead’ facilities 
for collections, for letters of credit on sight or 
on time, and foreign exchange transactions. 


MARKETS The large Foreign Department at 


City National can recommend suitable foreign 
representatives; provide you with market anal- 
yses; report on foreign market conditions. 


BROR UNGE, Foreign De- 
partment Manager, was ex 

manager for prominent fl r 
mills for over 10 years. He is 
thoroughly familiar with the 
viewpoints of mills and buyers, 
and. knows the quality of flour 
required by different markets. 





ESTABLISHED 1913 








MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 





N. V Algemeene Handel-en 
* Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Flours - Offals - Starch 





olg Importers of: 











Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 













EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


San Francisco, Calif, Montreal, Canada 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia Chicago, Ill. 











D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Lid. 


45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN i BELFAST 














N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
Se eee FABRIEKEN 

P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 

BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 

FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 

De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 

The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCH 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Hd., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 























JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “AncHor,”’ Belfast 


BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGBPENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 

All Standard Codes Used 


fe 
Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 
(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 
Cable Address: “Osieck,’’ Amsterdam 
All codes used 







Sole Agents for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 








CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exch Chamb 





LONDON, E. C.3 
Oable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





TARVO-MEELFABRIEK 
M. J. VOS, 


NASSAUPLEIN, 4-6, 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 











N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” 














36, Mauritsweg 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: “Fs.iixconen”’ 





FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Reference: De Twentsche Bank 








STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo” 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
We solicit offers from American Mills willing to share the 
export business to Holland 
Terms and conditions on which the Netherlands Government is buying via 
the monthly allocations will be gladly furnished on application 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS —7,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity . Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 


You know when you buy flour with the I-H 
label, it must be good flour. For every skill 
of wheat buyer, flour miller and cereal chemist 
is combined in producing the top quality that 
has made the I-H name famous for good bak- 
ing. That’s why, in so many of America’s lead- 

a ee ee ee ing bakeries where quality is demanded and 

pee Reiser +e rlecteeente top-notch baking value expected, I-H flours 
are the standard specification. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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MASTER MILLED FOR MASTER BAKERS 


CANNON VALLEY 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 
INVADER 


(HIGLUTEN) 


CARROR VALLEY MILLING COMPART 


s, Flour Exchange neapolis, Minnesota 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


No matter how tough your bread 
production problem, SUNNY 
KANSAS will do the job with 
smooth perfection. For the rugged 
baking values of this famous brand 
are firmly founded on the finest 
wheats, carefully chosen for their 
extra abilities in the bakeshop. 


And the Millers’ big national 
advertising drive will help 
your sales. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA ° KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “ SENTINEL “ 
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The Choice of the Sone Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minises 








DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 


“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00. 
Whitewater, Kansas 

















W. C. Nichols 


(Continued from page 24) 


it, man, what next? You meet me here, 
a total stranger, tell me a story 
I’m willing to believe. I pay you 
money, and now you ask me to spell 
Okotoks, I don’t know how to spell 
it, and if I did, I wouldn’t, because 
right now I don’t feel like spelling. 
And I never heard Arthur’s other 
name and don’t want to- Just go and 
tell him your story. He’ll know what 
to do. Good-bye!” 

He turned and stalked off. I stood 
on the platform, not knowing just 
what to do. I’d had a couple of days’ 
trip, my money was refunded, and 
I was going to a place I didn’t know 
existed. It did exist though, accord- 
ing to the station agent, who said 
my boss was a gentleman but quite 
a card. As far as I was concerned, 
he was the whole damn pack, except 
the joker. I was that. 

Next day I pulled out on a com- 
bined freight and passenger train. 
Okotoks turned out to be a water 
tank surrounded by a lot of open 
space. There were no buildings, no 
platform, no people. Away off to the 
west were the Rocky Mountains. Dis- 
consolately I sat on my Gladstone and 
watched the train fade into the dis- 
tance. 

The stillness thundered against my 
eardrums. 

Presently I sat erect, as a man 
came up over the hill. When he drew 
near I stood up. 

“Say,” I hailed him, “do you hap- 
pen to know a man named Arthur?” 

“Nope,” he answered, chewing vig- 
orously, “I’m the only Arthur in these 
parts.” 

“Mr. 
queried. 

He nodded shortly. “Where’s he get 
to? Hitting it up again?” 

Quickly I recounted how I had 
met Jamieson and ended up with, 
“He engaged me to work for him.” 

Arthur turned sideways, flooded 
half an acre with tobacco juice. “Wot, 
another one! Ain’t he a card? We 
just got rid of two he brung back with 
him last time he went to Winnipeg.” 

My heart went down into my 
boots. Then.I grew reckless. Pulling 
out a bottle I asked, ‘“‘Would you care 
for a drink?” 

Arthur was just about to bite into 
his plug of tobacco. He put it away, 
then proceeded to help me put my 
Scotch away. Man alive, but he could 
drink! He had apparently acquired 
the knack in a British infantry regi- 
ment he belonged to years before. 

Pretty soon I was his best pal. He 
had been meeting the train twice a 
week with a “four in hand” hitched to 
a democrat, expecting the return of 
the ‘boss. When the bottle was three 
quarters empty we started for the 
ranch. The horses stretched out in 
a gallop. Arthur was gloriously 
drunk, and I perceived he knew lit- 
tle about handling the “four in hand.” 

“Better let me drive awhile,” I 
suggested. 

He glared at me. “Don’t be ridic- 
hic-hic-ridic-hic. Don‘t be foolish.” 

Approaching the Bow River things 
went wrong. Arthur got the off wheels 
too high on the embankment. Some- 
thing had to happen; and it did. We 
took a dive, full tilt into the river. 
The democrat turned over on its 
side, and I tipped over on to Arthur 
who was knocked cold. I had a job 
of disentangling the four young 
horses and myself from the vehicle. 

Fortunately the river was low, 
nonetheless extremely wet, but I 
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WOLF'S 


REMIUM 
FLOUR 


Milled for those who 
want only the finest 
baking qualities ... 
from the choice of the 
nation’s wheats. 


An Independent -Will 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 


























“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
= district of eentral western Kan- 

and secures. most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











L DONUT 
A SUCCESSFUL DOM Te 


Ss 
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DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


_393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 





WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR ASA 


BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Corn SPECIALTIES 











Executive Offices 
Chanin Building, New York City 
Soles Offices 
45-54 37th St., Long Island City, NY. 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, iL 


Plonts 
belleville, N. J. ond Crystal Loke, Mi. 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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 mariaged to get the horses and equip- 


ment across, and before me lay the 
ranch. Arthur staggered in behind 
me. 

His wife, the cook, was a stout 
woman with a chin. When she got 
a sniff of her spouse’s breath, she 
put her hands on her hips, Arthur 
slunk out of sight into the bunk 
house. She turned a belligerent eye 
on me and started a monologue on 
what she thought of any man who 
inveigled another to drink. I slunk 
off after Arthur. 

The Quorn Ranch was a big outfit 
financed by Old Country money. I 
remember meeting a Mr. Swan and 
a fellow named Sir Gordon Cummings 
or something like that. Anyway, they 
were nice chaps; so were all the cow 
punchers. They took me under their 
wing after my spectacular entry into 
their midst. 

Pending the return of Jamieson I 
was given the job of exercising the 
stud horses. There were about a 
dozen imported [Irish  sires—real 
beauties to ride when they kept their 
minds on their work. 

When Jamieson got back he put 
me riding eight miles of fence. Once 
he invited me to accompany him on 
a ride over the range to round up 
some beef steers. As we galloped on 
he shouted to me to take a small herd 
of about a dozen down to the creek. 
Like a nut I kept them on the run 
with spittle flying, and by the time 
I reached the creek most of them 
fell over from exhaustion. When the 
boss came up he talked to me, about 
me, and all around me. I wonder his 
words didn’t wither the grass. I took 


it all without a murmur, for I knew | 


I was in the wrong. Leaving me 
with the cattle he told me to stay 
with them all highf’and herd them 
to the ranch in the morning. 

That night was a chilly one. I 
nearly froze in my light-weight slick- 
er. Next morning I reached the ranch 
house in time for breakfast. My 
charges looked none the worse for 
wear, 

The boss met me and apologized. 
Later he remarked, “I often wonder 
why you haven’t joined the Mounted 
Police.” 

My mouth fell open, and I gaped 
at him. “Good Lord; Mr. Jamieson, 
that’s what I wanted to do when you 
persuaded me to come and work for 
you,” 

He rubbed his jaw thoughtfully. “I 
did? Hmm. Guess I was wrong. Look, 
I’m going to Calgary in the morning. 
Maybe you'd like to come along?” 

It was a nice way to be fired, espe- 
cially when he handed over $90 and 
gave me his blessing. 

So ended my ranching life. 

All in all it was a profitable experi- 
ence. I had learned a lot about stock 
saddles, also about my own insig- 
nificance. 

I joined the North West Mounted 
Police in Calgary and learned a lot 
more about things in general; in fact 
my schooling there fitted me for the 
job I’ve held down for over 43 years. 
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CHEMISTS TO MEET 


KANSAS CITY—The Kansas City — 


Section, American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists, will hold an informal 
meeting at Hotel President. No 
speaker has been scheduled but a 
final report on the milling and bak- 
ing characteristics of the new crop 
winter wheat flour will be presented 
by members of the reporting com- 
mittee. Dinner in the hotel’s coffee 
shop will precede the meeting which 
will begin at 8 p.m. 
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North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 1,400 Sacks 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 














CAKE FLOUR 
; Milled by 
M. D. King Milling Co. 
Pittsfield, Illinois 


Quality Products Since 1868 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
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BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 








BUHLER, aa 
Southern Regional Offi 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Meanphis, Tenn. 
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Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
America’s greatest 
wheat growing 
area. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity ae > a Cable Address 
800 bbls OK *““Washita” 
Tadhebeatie’ of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 














EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — orate 


Aute Pie Machi: 


COLBORNE MFG. co. 








CHICAGO, ILL 








Snow Lily 


Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Flour 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 


IT’S AN AGE OF 


SECRET FORMULAS 


BUT IT’S NOT A SECRET 
THAT AT LEAST 6% 


DAIRYLEA* 


Non-Fat Dry Milk Solids 


will improve your bread 6 ways 
1—Flavor 
2—Nutrition 
8—Texture 
4—Appearance 
5—Color — 


6—Better 
Keeping 
Qualities 


Add it to your formula for greater 
yields and increased sales. 


Inspected — Protected — Tested 


DAIRY LEA 
Non-Fat Dry Milk Solids 
DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 























New Mili Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 








We Buy 


USED FLOUR BAGS 
«Paper - Burlap - Cotton 
and assure you maximum return 
GITTLIN CHARLOTTE BAG. CO. 
P. 0. Box 2506 Charlotte, N. ©. 











For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 














NEW ORLEANS — 


WATCH YOUR 


SALES CLIMB! 





USE MENTE’S DAINTY PRINT BAGS! 
Spot — or Banded Labels with distinc- 


tive printing and special adhesives in- 
protection, satisfied 
customers and higher salvage values. 


Fashionable, Fast Color, Fast-Selling Dainty Prints 


Increase Your Repeat Business 


-KMENTE & CO. ,Inc. 


sure you of brand 


isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 


SAVANNAH — 


HOUSTON 


Refer to 
Dept. DPS-2 
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CANADIAN TRADE COMMENT 








TORONTO—Ontario’s wheat pro- 
ducers ‘are suffering the effects of 
Canada’s falling export markets. 
Prices paid by the mills for winter 
wheat have tumbled 40¢ bu. this year 
and the outlook is anything but 
bright, according to local millers. 
Three weeks ago Ontario winter 
wheat was tagged at the mill at 
about $2.05 bu. Prices are now down 
to approximately $1.67 bu. 

Last year some 8 million bushels of 
Ontario winter wheat entered the ex- 
port market. This year, with cur- 
rency problems and better foreign 
yields, it is expected very little will 
find these markets. Domestic demand 
for pastry flour too appears to be 
drying up. Reports indicate that there 
will be a much better crop of winter 
wheat than was expected and many 
elevators are becoming filled to cap- 
acity. 


SOUND CURRENCY SYSTEM 
SEEN NEEDED IN EUROPE 


Dr. Alfred Valdmanis, former Lat- 
vian minister of finance, industry and 
trade, now in Canada, believes that 
in Europe’s recovery lies the solution 
to the world’s trading problems. Dr. 


Charles Short Guest 
of Importers’ Group 
at Luncheon 


LONDON—A function greatly en- 
joyed by representative members of 
the British imported flour trade was 
held in London late in July when 
Charles Short of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co. of Canada and 
president of the Canadian National 
Millers Assn., was the luncheon guest 
of the National Association of Flour 
Importers. 

Mr. Short, spending a vacation in 
England, entertained his hosts with 
many succinct comments upon events 
of the day in the inimitable style for 
which he is famous on two conti- 
nents. 

Striking a more serious note, Wil- 
liam R. Law, currently president of 
the British association, paid a gen- 
erous tribute to Mr. Short’s work 
for the imported flour trade, which 
he declared, extended over a period 
of many years. The importers had rea- 
son to be grateful for Mr. Short’s in- 
tervention in connection with many 
difficult points which had arisen in 
the past. Mr. Law also mentioned the 
wider ties which bind Canada and 
Britain as a result of the unfailing 
assistance given both during the war 
and in the postwar years and said 
that this help was greatly appreciat- 
ed by the recipients. 

In reply, Mr. Short reaffirmed his 
faith in the future of the imported 
flour trade and expressed the appre- 
ciation of the Canadian millers for 
the support given to them by the 
importers. The millers produced the 
flour but it was the importers who 
did the more difficult job of selling 
it for them, Mr. Short declared. 

Among those present were Joseph 
H. Pillman, trade advisor on import- 
ed flour to the ministry of food, 
whose cooperation was specially men- 
tioned by Mr. Short; Gordon Ravens- 
croft, president of the London Flour 
Trade Assn., and J. B. Russell, vice 
president of the Scottish Flour Trade 
Assn. 








By A. H. Bailey 


Valdmanis, a professor of political 
economy in Ottawa, is making a five- 
month survey of foreign trade for 
the Canadian government. What Eu- 
rope needs, according to Dr. Vald- 
manis, is a sound currency system, 
new industrial equipment and new 
tools. Even with Marshall Aid, the 
continent still hasn’t got these. 

As a skilled economist, Dr. Vald- 
manis has found a lot to praise in 
his new homeland. He said Canada, 
with its relatively small population 
and gold reserves, has made tremen- 
dous achievements in its finance and 
world trade and has fought through 
to a unique position between the 
world of Europe and the world of the 
U.S. It should hold this position as 
long as possible but there is no es- 
tablished pattern in world trade yet. 
It may be wise to keep an eye on all 
developments and be ready to under- 
take some new steps if circumstances 
demand, he warned. ; 


SURPLUS OF SHIPS 
EXPECTED AT CHURCHILL 


Reports indicate that there are 
more ships bound for the Hudson 
Bay port of Churchill, Man., than 
than there is grain to load them. 
The Wheat Board says there is about 
1 million bushels of wheat in the fed- 
eral government elevator at Church- 
ill, only enough to load three cargo 
ships. F, Eliason, secretary of the 
Hudson Bay Route Assn., said the 
government had been urged to store 
sufficient wheat in the Saskatoon ele- 
vator, which has a 5 million bushel 
capacity, but there is not a bushel of 
wheat in that elevator and none can 
be rushed to Churchill in time to 
meet the U.K. ships. Mr. Eliason said 


— 


* 


the Wheat Board had sent a cable- 
gram to the U.K. requesting shipping 
companies to divert their ships to 
other ports but the shipowners re- 
plied it was too late as the ships were 
already enroute. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT STOCKS LARGER 

WINNIPEG — Ten days short of 
the end of the 1948-49 crop year, visi- 
ble stocks of Canadian wheat in all 
positions totaled 53 million bushels, a 
decrease of 6,700,000 bu. from the 
previous week. The total compares 
with 36,600,000 bu. visible at the 
same time a year ago. Wheat storage 
in forward positions July 21 totaled 
14,400,000 bu., a reduction of 2,900,- 
000 bu. from the previous week and 
14 million bushels less than the total 
shown at June 1. Increased wheat re- 
ceipts were shown at Churchill, with 
the total standing at just under 1 
million bushels. The quantity of grain 
received at the Hudson Bay port for 
the six weeks ending July 21, 
amounted to 873,000 bu. This was 
well above the unloads for the same 
period in 1948. 
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WHEAT EXPORT BUSINESS 
TOTALS OVER 3 MILLION 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
totaled more than 3 million bushels, 
the bulk of which was in the form of 
wheat. Flour business totaled only 
280,000 bu. which went in various 
amounts to countries other than the 
U.K. Wheat exports to the U.K. to- 
taled 1,500,000 bu., while the remain- 
ing 1,400,000 went to Turkey, South 
Africa and Switzerland. 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON — Further steps in the 
campaign to conserve the use of wheat 
have been taken by the French gov- 
ernment. The amount of other flours 
to be admixed with wheat flour has 
been stepped up from 3 to 10%. In ad- 
dition to 3% rye flour, a government 
regulation now instructs millers to 
add 2% soyflour and 5% potato flour. 
With the aid of wheat borrowed from 
Italy and the Netherlands together 
with ECA wheat from the U.S. and 
with the admixture measures now in- 
troduced France expects to be able 
to maintain her bread supply until 
the next harvest when all difficulties 
will be settled. 


SOCIALIST THEORY 
ON TRADE 


That some of the socialist mem- 
bers of parliament do not realize in- 
ternational trade is one of Britain’s 
lifelines is becoming incréasingly ob- 
vious. They started by closing the 
important “futures” market. Now 
they have formed a new organiza- 
tion called the British Socialist Ag- 
ricultural Society, and one of its aims 
is to defend home agriculture from 
“the vested interests engaged in im- 
porting food.’ It also aims to arouse 
interest in agriculture in the indus- 
trial side of the labor movement, in 
itself a laudable object. In the words 


By George E. Swarbreck 





of one trade observer, the increasing 
awareness of the miner, the steel 
worker and the factory hand in the 
value of overseas food producing 
countries will do much to break this 
insular attitude which seems to be 
the prerogative of the present day 
socialist theorist. 

While the policy of supporting 
home agricultural production is a 
good one, it must be realized that 
Britain can never grow enough wheat 
to support her demand for bread and 
no amount of socialistic theorizing on 
the subject will alter the situation. 
Furthermore, there are bakers who 
consider that a certain amount of 
North American flour is an absolute 
necessity if a high quality loaf is to 
be produced in Britain once again. 
In such circumstances general jibes 
about vested interests engaged in 
importing food are at variance with 
realities. 
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ROGER CLARK, ENGLISH 
MILLING VETERAN, DIES 


LONDON—Roger Clark, 69, man- 
aging director of Clark & Butcher, 
Ltd., flour mill of Soham, Eng., died 
July 14. Mr. Clark entered the trade 
in 1896 as a clerk in the imported 
wheat business and in 1900 he went 
to the U.S. to study the flour milling 
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industry there. He became a director 
of his father’s firm in 1906 and was a 
regular attender at the Mark Lane 
Corn Exchange, London, for over 40 
years. 

In addition to his many official po- 
sitions in various trade organizations, 
Mr. Clark was a county councillor 
and a justice of the peace. His two 
sons, John and Roger, carry on the 
business which is now situated in a 
completely modernized mill, the suc- 
cessor to the older structure which 
was destroyed by fire shortly after 
the war. When the mill was opened 
recently it was claimed that it was 
the first new mill built in England 
since the end of the war and Mr. 
Clark achieved an ambition by liv- 
ing to see it fully operating. 





R. N. Hickman 


R. N. HICKMAN BECOMES 
NORRIS GRAIN MANAGER 


WINNIPEG—R. N. Hickman, as- 
sistant sales manager of the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board, has resigned to 
become manager of the Norris Grain 
Co., Ltd. Mr. Hickman took over his 
new duties Aug. 1..:He had been a 
member of the Canadian Wheat 
Board staff since Sept. 15, 1943. 

Mr. Hickman is popular with the 
trade and in his six years with the 
board rendered excellent service. For 
the three years prior to joining the 
Canadian Wheat Board Mr. Hick- 
man was a broker on the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange. Up until then he had 
been associated with his father, the 
late J. T. Hickman, in the Hickman 
Grain Co., Ltd. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRASSHOPPER SURVEY 


WINNIPEG — Representatives of 
the Dominion Entomological Labora- 
tory at Brandon, Man., have started 
a survey of deposits of grasshopper 
eggs in an effort to estimate the 
probable infestation of this pest in 
1950. Preliminary reports suggest 
that there will be a general distribu- 
tion of eggs in the Red River Valley. 
To date no reports have been re- 
ceived of similar surveys being con- 
ducted in Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
ST. ARNAUD FIRM FORMED 

MONTREAL—Ernest St. Arnaud 
has formed the firm of Ernest St. 
Arnaud & Co. Mr. St. Arnaud has 
had 30 years’ experience in national 
and foreign trade as a broker, job- 
ber, importer and exporter and is a 
member of the Montreal Board of 
Trade, Corn Exchange and Canadian 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
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HUBBARD'S ALMANACK | 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT APPEARED IN GRIST, 
HUBBARD TRADE MAGAZINE, IN FEBRUARY, 1918 


“TRUTH” Plus “HONESTY” 


= Equals 


“RELIABILITY.” 


“The thing that makes a man or an article 
loom up above the rest is reliability.” 


a 





Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota 


7 


A TRUE STATEMENT IN 1918—STILL TRUE IN 1949 


HUBBARD 


“A Name Synonymous with Quality” 


MOTHER HUBBARD HUBBARD‘S SPECIAL 
SPRING MAIDE UNIVERSITY SUPERLATIVE 
ATHLETE KING HUBBARD (High Protein) 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 























Constantly dependable, 
these Star flours give the 


finest baking performance 
because they are soundly 
based on superior wheats, 

. the cream of one of Amer- 
ica’s finest wheat growing 
areas. 





The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


















B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 





























All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


















Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exch ge 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 

































Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 
CRETE, NEB. 


Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 





Frank JAEGER Miuune Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astioo WISCONSIN 
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ST LOUIS CLUB PLANS 
GOLF OUTING AUG. 16 


ST. LOUIS — The annual summer 
outing of the St. Louis Milling & 
Grain Club has been scheduled for 
Aug. 16 at Sunset Country Club. 

The club will depart from its usual 
custom of making this outing merely 
a membership get-together. Arrange- 
ments have been completed to make 
it an area-wide gathering, and from 
present indications there will be a 
good representation from Chicago, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, Cincinnati, 
Memphis, Evansville, Decatur, Spring- 
field and other midwestern trade cen- 
ters. 

A golf tournament will be the prin- 
cipal activity during the afternoon, 
and all members and guests are being 
urged to participate. This will be a 
handicap affair giving every partici- 
pant an equal opportunity of winning 
a prize. 

Golf and attendance prizes will be 
distributed following a steak dinner 
at 6:30 p.m. The prizes will be the 
gifts of the local trade. The club is 
planning to make this area-wide out- 
ing an annual event. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMF DECLARES 20c DIVIDEND 

NEW YORK — American Machine 
& Foundry Co.’s board of directors 
has voted a dividend of 20¢ a share 
on the common stock, payable Sept. 
10 to stockholders of record on Aug. 
31. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


ADOLPH MAYER, FULTON’S 
DALLAS MANAGER, DIES 


DALLAS—Adolph Mayer, 70, man- 
ager of Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills’ 
Dallas plant, and also on the board of 
directors, died in Dallas July 26. Mr. 
Mayer had been in ill health for 
several months, although he made 
daily trips to the office until a few 
weeks ago, at which time his condi- 
tion became worse. 

Mr. Mayer was connected with Ful- 
ton Bag & Cotton Mills over a period 
of 55 years. He was well known by 
bag users throughout the South and 
Southwest and was highly regarded 
among the bag manufacturers. 

Mr. Mayer is survived by his wife, 
two daughters, one brother and two 
sisters. Funeral services were held in 
Dallas July 28. 


——READ IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL MILLS APPOINTS 
DR. MALCOLM M. RENFREW 


MINNEAPOLIS — Dr. Malcolm M. 
Renfrew has been appointed head of 
the chemical department of General 
Mills Research Laboratories, Minne- 
apolis. Dr. Ralph H. Manley, director 
of research for General Mills, made 
the announcement recently. 

Dr. Renfrew was formerly super- 
visor of product development for the 
plastics department of E.-I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. at Arlington, N.J. 
In his new position, he will be re- 
sponsible for General Mills’ organic 
chemical research program, including 
the development of fatty acids, new 
drying oils, chemical derivatives of 
wheat starch, soybean products and 
other chemicals. He succeeds Dr. D. 
H. Wheeler, who has been named 
head of technical sales service for 
General Mills’. chemical division. 


——BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 16.17 

Bemis Bro. Bag. Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
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in cents per yard of cloth, is 16.17 as 
compared with 17.99 a year ago. The 


Bemis te figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
pound of cloth is 26.00 as compared 
with 28.31 a year ago. 

——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
STOCKS OF WHEAT IN INTERIOR MILLs, 
ELEVATORS AND WAREHOUSES, 
COMBINED WITH STOCKS 
ON FARMS, JULY 1 
(In thousand bushels) 





Average 
Class 1938-47 1948 1949 
Hard red winter ... 50,474 656,289 39,793 
Soft red winter ... 17,279 14,699 13,265 
Hard red spring ... 50,725 38,092 47,897 
BIMPGME 7 ais 3 Bb de se vicke 10,281 8,116 11,453 
WENO ithectent se 16,557 7,960 18,309 
Tata) .'s onic cies o'e's 145,316 126,156 130,717 








MILLFEED MARKETS 


Minneapolis: Millfeed prices are down 
$1@2 ton the past week, with offerings 
increasing and demand rather indifferent. 
Failure of further buying of bran for grass- 
hopper bait to materialize took the edge off 
of the demand. There were reports that 
more bait buying might occur as a result 
of pending congressional approval on addi- 
tional pest fighting funds, but in view of the 
lateness of the season, the quantity of 
bran which might be taken was not ex- 
pected to be large. Quotations Aug. 1: bran 
$41, standard midds. $46, flour midds. $52@ 
53, red dog $54@55 ton, sacked, Minneapolis. 


Duluth: Demand is slow, the trend lower 
and supplies heavy; pure bran $44, standard 
bran $43, standard midds. $46.50, flour 
midds. $53, mixed feeds $49, red dog $55.50. 


Omaha: Sales of millfeed here during 
the past week were slow. However, bran 
recovered from a low of $38@39.50; shorts 
also were weak, closing at $45.75. 


Salina: Demand is good with bran about 
$2 ton lower and shorts $2 ton lower. Sup- 
plies of bran are tight, but there seems to 
be enough shorts to take care of trade 
needs. Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran 
$40@40.50, gray shorts $45.50@46. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeed showed 
improvement and all offerings were readily 
absorbed at prices off $1.75@3, compared 
with the preceding week. Quotations, Kan- 
sas City basis: bran $39@39.50, gray shorts 
$45 @ 46. 

Wichita: Milifeed demand is only fair, 
with offerings ample. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: bran $40, shorts $46; bran 
is unchanged to $1 ton lower, shorts $2@ 
2.50 ton lower, compared with the pre- 
ceding week. 


Oklahoma City: Milifeeds closed $1.70 
lower on bran and $2.70 lower on shorts. 
Quotations, straight cars: bran $41.50@ 
42.50, mill run $44.60@45.60, shorts $47.80 
@ 48.80. Mixed or pool cars $1 higher on all 
classes, 


Fort Worth: Demand fair; offerings mod- 
erate; quotations: bran $46@47, gray shorts 
$52@54, delivered TCP., about unchanged 
on bran but $2 lower on shorts, compared 
to a week previous. 


Chicago: Demand is quiet and supplies 
are ample; bran $44@44.50, standard midds. 
$50, flour midds. $56@56.50, red dog $57.50 
@58. 

St. Louis: The demand for bran is fair, 
for gray shorts slow. Bran prices advanced 
sharply, but shorts were firm and steady. 
Interest in both commodities is rather in- 
different. Quotations: bran $42.75@43.74, 
gray shorts $49.25@49.75. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices remained un- 
changed during the past week, with trade 
steady. Demand and supply are about 
equal. New crop from the lower valley is 
starting to come in. Wheat is testing 44 to 
54 Ib. The crop in the higher valleys of 
Idaho, around Ririe and Ashton, Soda 
Springs and Montpelier is reported 20 to 
50% off from a year ago due to frosts. 
Plants are working to capacity seven days 
a week and booked to latter part of Au- 
gust. Quotations: red bran and mill run 
$48, middlings $53; to Denver: red bran 
and mill run $55, middlings $60; to Cali- 
fornia: red bran and mill run $55.50, mid- 
dlings $60.50, f.o.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 

Buffalo: The mills this week increased 
their production of bran, but at the same 
time government buying for grasshopper 
bait lagged behind the precedent set by 
previous purchases. The more generous mill- 
feed. output combined with a slackening 
demand has caused a drop of several dol- 
lars a ton in values. Quotations, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo: bran $47@47.50, standard midds. $51 
@51.50, flour midds. $59@59.50, red dog 
$59 @59.50. 

Boston: The millfeed market was irregu- 
lar, with the bulk of the feeds moving 
at lower levels. Red dog was the excep- 
tion, advancing $1. Prices on others eased 
daily until the week-end when recovered 
about $1. Spring bran is $3 lower, while 
middlings eased 50¢. Mixed feeds dropped 
$2. While activity was extremely limited 
with the bulk of sales for immediate de- 
livery a new extension of the drouth is 
expected to force further buying activity 
because of poorer pasture conditions. Quo- 
tations July 30: spring bran $64, middlings 
$59.50, mixed feeds $57, red dog $66. 


Philadelphia: Some slightly increased in- 
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THE DOUGH CONDITIONER 
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BE PROUD OF YOUR JOB 
AS WE ARE OF OURS 
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KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 
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terest was shown in bran, but supply was 
still more than sufficient to take care of it. 
Standard midds. were dull until mid-week 
which saw a slightly higher demand that 
resulted in fair trading. The July 30 quota- 
tions showed standard bran down $1 from 
last week to $57, standard midds. remained 
steady for a second week at $60, and red 
dog also declined $1 to reach $69. 


Pittsburgh: The millfeed market continued 
active. Bran prices are up $1 with middlings 
and red dog also quoted $1@3 higher. Only 
immediate needs are being filled and no 
ehances are being taken on any price de- 
clines. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
bran $52.60@53.80, standard midds. $56.80@ 
58.30, flour midds. $64.30@67.80, red dog 
$66.30 @68.80. 


New Orleans: Buyers are exercising great 
caution in purchasing millfeed with the 
decline in prices. Offerings are freer in 
the declining market, and both mixers and 
jobbers are actively buying for immediate 
shipment. There is no interest in booking 
for further ahead than a few days. Export 
inquiries are showing a slight increase, 
but no great volume of business has been 
reported. Bran $49, shorts $55.50. 


Seattle: The market was dull during 
the week, with no buying interest in Cali- 
fornia to speak of and with local consum- 
ers either using up higher priced mate- 
rial that they had coming or else buying 
on a hand-to-mouth basis to fill nearby 
requirements. Millis were offering quick 
cars as produced and were not inclined 
to book ahead. The market is quiet at $48, 
delivered common transit points, although 
scattered sales were reported at a dollar 
under this figure. 


Portland: Mill run $47.50, middlings $53 
ton. 


Toronto-Montréal: Market is firm. All 
available supplies are being taken. Quota- 
tions July 30: bran $58, shorts $60, mid- 
dlings $62, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 


Vancouver: While domestic demand con- 
tinues at a comparatively low level, some 
export business for prompt shipment has 
been done to Honolulu. This is a repetition 
of sales made there some time ago in the 
previous dock strike. Bran, shorts and 
middlings are included in the Hawaiian 
business. There is a split list in the ‘do- 
mestic trade with cash car quotations: bran 
$54.44@55.55, shorts $56.55@57.55, middlings 
$58.55 @ 59.55. 


Winnipeg: Demand for all types of mill- 
feeds continues keen and stocks aré moving 
freely. Stocks from western mills are going 
almost entirely to eastern Canada. Quota- 
tions: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
bran $50, shorts $52; small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 






























_ | LAGRANGE 
FLOURS .... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 
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You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
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RYE FLOUR MARKETS 


- 


St. Louis: Prices are steady to 45¢ bag 
higher. Sales and directions’ are slow. Pure 
white $4.80, medium $4.60, dark rye $3.70, 
rye meal $4.45. 

Chicago: The rye flour market continued 
dull and sales were widely scattered and 
in small lots. Directions were fair. White 
patent rye $4.20@4.40, medium $3.93@4.20, 
dark $3.10@3.80. 

New York: Buying of rye flour in this 
market continues slow on basis of nearby 
needs. Pure white patents July 30: $4.50 
@ 4.70, 

Philadelphia: A dip of 5¢ was not enough 
to stimulate the local rye market, brokers 
said. There was little interest shown and 
sales remained on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
The July 30 quotation on rye white is 
$4.80@4.90, 5¢ a sack less than the pre- 
vious week. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $4.70, white 
rye $6.23. 

Minneapolis: Easier prices for rye grain 
are reflected in lower values for rye flour 
the past week. Demand continues on the 
light side, however. Quotations Aug. 1: 
Pure white $4.25, medium $3.95, dark $3.65 
sacked, Minneapolis. 

Buffalo: Rye flour sales increased appreci- 
ably last week but now that the futures 
buying spree of the new crop for Sep- 
tember shipment is over, the bakeries and 
wholesale houses have again limited their 
purchases. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: white 
$4.85@4.90, dark $3.75@3.80, medium $4.65 
@4.70. 

Pittsburgh: A declining price helped to 
increase slightly the sales of rye flours 
over this area. Orders continued for im- 
mediate shipments as usual, and the vol- 
ume of sales for small amounts as fill-ins 
over scattered territory increased total 
sales. Directions are good. Rye flour, fancy 
white, f.o.b, Pittsburgh points, $4.35 @4.64, 
medium $4.15@4.44, dark $3.55@4.05, blend- 
ed $5.60@5.64, rye meal $3.90 @4.14. 








OATMEAL MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: The market is very 
slow. Quotations July 30: rolled oats in 
80-Ib. cottons $4.25; oatmeal in 98-Ib. jutes 
$5.15, f.0.b. Toronto or Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is only seasonal, with small lots re- 
ported worked for export to various Class 
2 destinations. Quotations July 30: rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.65 in the three prairie 
provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.60. 


Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quoted 
at $4.75 Aug. 1; 24-oz. packages $3.10 case, 
48-oz. packages $3.35. 












Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG — 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Pricel 
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Lexington Mill 
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LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
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. King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Mitlere KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
re jog Winter Wheat Flour 
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at elevators we own and operate. 
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Evans Milling Co. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
OTTAWA KANSAS 
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(Continued from page 9) 


The following nations, although sig- 
natories to the agreement, have not 
ratified and will not be eligible for 
subsidy payments until they formally 
accept the pact: Bolivia, Brazil, Chi- 
na, Colombia, Cuba, Dominican Re- 
public, Egypt, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Liberia, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Philippines and Venezuela. 

With those nations presently in- 


eligible, only 14 importing nations . 


which have signed the agreement 
were on the active customer list 
when the subsidy program got under 
way Aug: 1. 

The responsibility for the impasse 
as far as the ECA nations are con- 
cerned must be placed firmly on the 
USDA. It is no secret that the USDA 
is trying to shift the burden of the 
subsidy to ECA nations over to the 
ECA. This action is being abetted 
by Sen. Milton Young (R., N.D.) and 
Richard B. Russell (D., Ga.) who have 
introduced a bill which would require 
the ECA to stand all of the burden of 
the subsidy payments under the 
wheat agreement to its cooperating 
nations. 

This is an unusual turn of events, 
since at no time while the wheat 
agreement was discussed nor during 
the hearings on the ECA appropria- 
tion was any mention made of ECA 
paying the wheat agreement subsidy. 
The plain truth appears to be that 
the CCC may be skating on thin 
financial ice and is trying desperately 
to switch the subsidy cost to the re- 
construction agency, thereby saving 
itself a substantial inventory loss on 
wheat and wheat flour shipped to 
ECA nations using grant funds. Any 
delay in booking flour business to 
western Europe can be charged to the 
devious policy being followed at the 
USDA, it is said. 

As to the Latin American nations 
and the Philippines, normally large 
buyers of U.S. flour, the U.S. manag- 
ers of the wheat pact appear to have 
been temporarily out-traded by the 
Latin American neighbors, who are 
able to buy Canadian flour well with- 
in the wheat agreement prices with- 
out the formality of wheat pact rati- 
fication, while the American millers 
must stand on the sidelines. 

USDA officials decline to explain 
why they refuse to make their wheat 
available to U.S. mills at wheat 
agreement levels to meet the aggres- 
sive Canadian competition. 

Any prompt settlement of the con- 
troversy over the subsidy to ECA na- 
tions seems deferred, since the Sen- 
ate is snarled in a hot fight over the 
ECA appropriation bill, which has 
been sent back to committee for 
further consideration. It is intimated 
that the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee may reopen hearings on the 
entire bill. This might provide an 
airing of the subsidy controversy and 
bring out in the open the invidious 
position of USDA in this connection, 
but it offers little hope of speedy 
action. 

The Young-Russell bill, which 
would saddle the cost of the wheat 
pact subsidy on the ECA, has been 
referred to the Senate Agriculture 
Committee, but no hearings have 
been scheduled up to this time, since 
the committee is caught in a wrangle 
over the farm program. 

Although informed imsiders have 
disclosed that the Young-Russell bill 
is in almost every respect the same 
bill which the USDA earlier circulat- 
ed- among government agencies for 





comment and which was subsequently 
rejected by the Bureau of the Budget, 
the USDA now appears in ‘a some- 
what different light in subsidy rec- 
ommendations submitted to the Sen- 
ate by Charles F. Brannan, secretary 
of agriculture. 

In a letter transmitting legislative 

proposals on the subsidy matter, Mr. 
Brannan states ... “The 
bill contains a provision which would 
exempt from the pricing requirements 
of the ECA act transactions in wheat 
and wheat flour credited to the re- 
spective guaranteed purchases . 
This will mean a saving in the cost 
of wheat to the ECA in an amount 
equal to the difference between the 
domestic market price of wheat and 
the agreement price ... On the 
other hand, this saving to the ECA 
will represent an increase in the cost 
to the CCC.” 

Careful reading of this quotation 
reveals that the secretary is. not 
openly advocating that the subsidy 
be borne by the CCC, but appears to 
be presenting an alternative to Con- 
gress. 

Influential senators have expressed 
the opinion that the CCC is headed 
for financial straits and will be forced 
to come to Congress for further au- 
thorization of funds before June 30, 
1950, despite the fact that Sen. 
George D. Aiken (R., Vt.) wrung 
from the secretary a statement that 
the CCC would not ask for more 
money this year. 

The controversy, which seems to 
border on quibbling since it involves 


no additional money, could be imme-- 


diately solved if the CCC decided to 
makes its wheat stocks available at 
the wheat agreement price and write 
off the loss on its books. 

The ECA appears as the innocent 
bystander in a strange dispute. The 
ECA appropriation was reduced by 
the House to the extent that the 
ECA would obtain wheat agreement 
wheat at a maximum price of $1.80 
bu. Now that USDA is cast in the 
light of bringing up the matter most 
unexpectedly, it appears that it should 
shoulder the blame for any delays 
which exist in getting the wheat 
agreement into full operation. 





Subsidy Text 


(Continued from page 9) 


on Friday will be considered as in effect 
until 2 p.m., E.S.T., of the market day 
succeeding Saturday unless the announce- 
ment specifically provides otherwise. 
Announcement will be available through 
a press release, ticker service and through 
the eight PMA commodity offices at Port- 
land, San Francisco, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Dallas, Chicago, Atlanta and New 
York. Different rates of payment, based 
upon export ports or areas, destinations, 
or othter factors, may be announced for the 
same period. Rates of payment applicable 
to wheat shall also be applicable to wheat 





flour converted to wheat on the following 
basis: 

Whole wheat flour—1.67 bu. per 100 Ib. 
flour. 

Patents and straight grade flour (up to 
72% extraction)—2.3 bu. per 100 Ib, flour. 

Flour clears—2.33 bu. per 100 Ib, flour. 

80% extraction flour—2.20 bu. per 100 Ib. 
flour. 

If sales are made at any other extrac- 
tion rates a conversion basis will be fur- 
nished by the administrator upon request. 
The rate in effect at the time of sale or 
the giving of notice of sale, as required 
by Sec. 571.5 (a), whichever rate is the 
lower, shall be the rate applicable to the 
sale and exportation. 

(ec) The wheat or wheat-flour must have 
been exported pursuant to each sale by 
July 31, 1950, unless an extension of time 
is granted by the administrator. 

(a) The exporter must have sold and ex- 
ported wheat or wheat-flour as defined 
in Sec. 571.14 to one of the eligible coun- 
tries named in 571.4. 

(e) Deliveries of wheat or wheat-flour 
under this program shall be made only to 
the buyer and the eligible country named 
in the notice of sale and the declaration 
of sale. (See Section 571.5.) 

(ft) The foreign purchaser must not use 
funds made available by the U.S. under the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1948 (Public 
Law 472—80th Congress), or any other 
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statute under which funds are made avail- 
able for foreign aid purposes, to pay for 
such wheat or wheat-flour, and any such - 
funds must not be used to pay for stich 
wheat or wheat-flour under any subsequent 
resale of such wheat or wheat-flour; if 
any such funds are used by the foreign 
purchaser or any subsequent purchaser to 
Pay for such wheat or wheat-flour, and 
the exporter has received @ payment on 
such wheat or wheat-fiour hereunder, the 
exporter shall repay such payment to the 


secretary. 
(g) The exporter shall Re yy 8 the re- 
ports and d in Sec. 571.5. 





(h) Proof of shipment and submission 
of specified supporting documents must have 
been: made in accordance with Sec. 571.6. 

(i) In the event of reentry into the U.S. 
or its territories or possessions, or in event 
of a diversion to another country while en 
route to the eligible country shown as the 
final destination on the declaration of sale 
and fiotice of export, of any quantity of 
wheat or wheat-flour exported under this 
program, payment may be withheld, or if 
payment has already been made the ex- 
porter shall make necessary arrangements 
for refunds or other appropriate adjust- 
ments with the administrator. The export- 
er shall be required to notify the admin- 
istrator immediately upon becoming cog- 
nizant of such re-entry or diversion. 

571.3. Confirmation of sale. Upon receipt 
of the notice of sale required by Sec. 571.5, 
the administrator shall, if he determines 
that the transaction is eligible for entry 
in the records of the wheat council under 
the provisions of the wheat agreement, con- 
firm the sale by telegram and specify that 
the transaction, or any part thereof, is 
eligible for payment under proof that the 
conditions set forth in this subpart have 
been met. The wheat agreement provides 
that: 

(1) A transaction or part of a transac- 
tion in wheat grain between a participating 
exporting and importing country is eligible 
for entry in the wheat council's records 
against guaranteed quantities of those coun- 
tries for a crop year: 

(a) Provided that (I) it is at a price 
(determined to be the equivalent price 
at port of export to No. 1 Manitoba north- 
ern bulk wheat in store Fort William-Port 
Arthur, Canada) not higher than the maxi- 
mum nor lower than the minimum in effect 
during the crop year in which the loading 
price specified in the transaction falls and 
(II) the exporting and importing country 
have not agreed that it shall not be en- 
tered against their guaranteed quantities, 
and 

(b) To the extent that (I) both the ex- 
porting and importing country concerned 
have unfulfilled guaranteed quantities for 
the crop year, and (II) that the loading 
period specified in the transaction falls 
within that crop year. 

(2) If an exporting country and import- 
ing country so agree, a transaction or part 
of a transaction for wheat entered into 
prior to the entry into force of Part 2 of 
the wheat agreement shall, irrespective of 
the price but subject to the condition in 
(b) above, also be entered in the wheat 
council’s records against the guaranteed 
quantities of those countries. 

(3) If a commercial contract or govern- 
mental agreement on the sale and purchase 
of wheat-flour contains a statement, or if 
the exporting country and the importing 
country concerned inform the wheat coun- 
cil that they are agreed that the price 
of such wheat flour is consistent with the 
maximum or minimum price in effect dur- 
ing the crop year in which the loading 
period specified in the transaction falls, 
the wheat grain equivalent of such wheat 
flour shall, subject to the conditions pre- 
scribed in (a) (II) and (b) above, be 
entered in the wheat council’s records 
against the guaranteed quantities of those 
countries. If there is no such statement 
or agreement as specified above, either 
country involved in the transaction may re- 
quest the wheat council to decide whether 
the price at which the wheat flour was 
sold justifies the entry of the transaction 
in the records. 

The administrator will issue, not less 
often than weekly, a statement as to the 
progress of purchases and sales by indi- 
vidual importing and exporting countries 
against their guaranteed quantities. The 
administrator will provide to any exporter 
upon request such information as he has 
available as to the status of sales and 
purchases to individual countries under the 
wheat agreement. During certain periods 
it will be to the exporter’s advantage 
to ascertain from the administrator prior 
to making a sale whether there is suffi- 
cient guaranteed quantity balance to per- 
mit recording in the wheat council’s records. 

However, it shall not be the duty or re- 
sponsibility of the administrator to guaran- 
tee that a transaction, which appears to 
the exporter and/or the administrator prior 
to sale to be eligible for recording in the 
wheat council’s records, will be so recorded 
and a payment made if a rate is in effect. 
It shall be the responsibility of the exporter 
to protect himself (for example, by inserting 
an appropriate provision into his sales con- 
tract) against the possibility that the trans- 
action will not be considered eligible for 
entry into the wheat council's records, 
until he received the confirmation of sale 
from the administrator. 

671.4 Eligible countries. An eligible coun- 
try shall be any one of the following coun- 
tries, including all territories for the for- 
eign relations of which the government 
of that country is responsible: 

Austria, Beigium, Ceylon, Denmark, 
Greece, India, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Leb- 
anon, Netherlands, New Zealand, Peru, Por- 
tugal, Saudi Arabia, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Union of South Africa, U.K. 

The foregoing list may be amended from 
time to time, but nothing in this subpart 
shall be deemed to authorize the exporta- 
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Canadian Board 
Issues Pact Rules 
to Export Mills 


TORONTO—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has issued instructions to mills 
with regard to method of sale of 
western flour under the terms and 
conditions of the International Wheat 
Agreement which became effective 
Aug. 1, 1949. Sales to countries 
which have ratified the agreement 
are authorized on the basis of the 
maximum price of $1.80 bu.; basis 
No. 1 northern in store Fort William- 
Port. Arthur or Vancouver, plus a 
carrying charge of 5¢ bu. 

Proof of export must be submitted 
to obtain the refund between the 
board’s agency price and the maxi- 
mum wheat agreement price. 

Class 2 flour sales to countries that 
have not signed the wheat agree- 
ment may now be made for shipment 
from the mill by Oct. 31, 1949, at 
the board’s regular class 2 price 
under the usual conditions. On class 
2 flour sales booked below the agency 
price of wheat, proof of export must 
be submitted to the board to secure 
the refund between the board agency 
and class 2 price. No additional carry- 
ing charges should be added to the 
class 2 price. 

Sales of flour to the U.K. are un- 
der the wheat agreement, but as the 
board will be reporting the contract 
quantities in total no special details 
of G.R. transactions need be report- 
ed to the board unless further ad- 
vised. 

Export sales of flour produced 
from wheat grown outside the des- 
ignated area may be completed by 
mills without reference to the board, 
except for export permits which will 
still be required. 

The following countries are those 
to which sales may be made, with 
guaranteed quantities in bushels, as 
set out in the International Wheat 
Agreement for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1949, to July 31, 1950; Austria 11,023,- 
113; Belgium 20,209,040; Ceylon 2,- 
939,497; Denmark 1,616,723; Greece 
15,726,308; India 38,286,946; Ireland 
10,104,520; Israel 3,674,731; Italy 40,- 
418,081; Lebanon 2,388,341; the Neth- 
erlands, ineluding-Indonesia, Nether- 
lands Antilles and Surinam 25,720,- 
597; New Zealand 4,592,964; Norway 
7,716,179; Peru 5,511,500; Portugal, 
including all overseass territories 4,- 
409,245; Saudi Arabia 1,837,185; 
Sweden 2,755,778; Switzerland 6,- 
430,149; U.K., including the following 
territories which procure their own 
supplies: British West Indies and 
Caribbean group, British West Afri- 
ca, St. Helena and Ascension, North- 
ern Rhodesia, Southern Rodesia, Ny- 
asaland, Zanzibar, Seychelles, Singa- 
pore and Federation of Malaya, Falk- 
land Islands, Fiji, Western Pacific 
Islands 177,067,938. 


———BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRST NEW CROP WHEAT 
DELIVERED IN ALBERTA 


WINNIPEG—The first new crop 
spring wheat harvested in western 
Canada this year was delivered July 
30 to the Alberta Wheat Pool eleva- 
tor at Milk River, Alta., roughly 50 
miles southeast of Lethbridge. The 
load was slightly more than 60 bu. 
Marquis wheat, which weighed slight- 
ly better than 60 Ib. to the bu. and 
was graded No. 1 northern by the 
elevator agent. 
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1949 Hard Winter Wheat Crop Characteristies 


x * * 
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Milling and Baking Performance Summarized by Southwest Cereal Chemists 


KANSAS CITY — The Southwest 
Cereal Chemists Crop Reporting 
Committee, July 27, issued its final 
report on the: milling and baking 
characteristics of the 1949 hard red 
winter wheat crop. The text of the 
finet summary follows: 

¥ ¥ 

: Text of Report 

“Sufficient information is now 
available to the committee after ac- 
tual commercial milling of 100% new 
wheat, and baking of new wheat 
flours, to make specific statements 
concerning the overall new wheat 
crop characteristics. Up to now, the 
.committee has based its progress 
reports primarily on experimentally 
milled flour data. The following, in 
summary, is the consensus of analy- 
ses as confined to commercially 
milled flours. 

“Average test weights of com- 
mércial mill blends will be lower on 
this crop, most likely around 56-57 
lb., depending upon the source of 
supply and the location of the mill. 
All reports show definitely higher ash 
on the commercial mill, ranging from 
one td as much as three points for 
all grades, with mills reporting low- 
er extraction percentages necessary 
to maintain so-called ash specifica- 
tions. 

“Considerable protein variation is 
evident throughout the Southwest 
wheat area, and protein content of 
bakers’ flour will be a matter of in- 
dividual mill judgment, probably av- 
eraging lower than last year. It 
should be emphasized that the high- 
er- protein wheats predominately pro- 
duee higher ash flour, an inherent 
quality of new crop wheats. Flour 
yields will be poorer on this crop, 
requiring more wheat to produce a 
cwt. of flour. 

“Commercially milled flours, for 
the most part, are considerably 
créamier and_ brighter than last 
year’s flours. Most mills have found 
it necessary to increase the bleach, 


cen ence seme ecient etre 
APPROVED WHEAT VARIETIES 
RETAIN ADVANTAGES 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Experi- 
ment station results for 1949 show 
that the newer wheat varieties main- 
tained their advantage, in the rigor- 
ous weather conditions of the past 
growing season, the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn. reports. 

In a recent crop news bulletin, 
O}'®. Skiver, field director, said that 
while tést weights of Pawnee, Co- 
matiche’ and Wichita were 2 to 3 Ib. 
a bushel lower than the undesirable 
wheats, yields were higher and the 
extra pounds of merchantable grain 
mofré than made up for any discounts 
for lower test weights. The Pawnee 
variety seemed to produce best in 
wet weather, while Wichita held its 
test weight best of all, Mr. Skiver 
said. In general, the poor sandy soils 
produced the best because they were 
better drained. 

Commenting on the past year’s ex- 
perience, Mr. Skiver observes that 
for 50 years scientists have been se- 
lecting and breeding drouth resis- 
tance into Kansas wheats, A plant 
that.cannot reach out and get water 
is .of little use in the Great Plains 
nine years out of ten. It is almost 
impossible to have drouth resistance 
and resistance to wetness in the 
same plant. 





particularly the . benzoyl peroxide 
type, to remove this creamy color. 
As for the maturing bleach, mills 
have’ made little if any change. in 
the amounts of nitrogen trichloride, 
chlorine, or .chlorine-dioxide .. type 
bleach. New wheat flours’ respond 
normally to any one of these matur- 
ing agents. 

“Straight dough baking results, 
employing the AACC “pup” dough 
method, show. greater bromate re- 
sponse than last year’s flours, even 
at this time last year.:As an average, 
approximately twice as much bro- 
mate is necessary on straight dough 
baking for optimum results. Doughs 
machine well, showing no signs of 
either buckiness or stickiness, and 
the resulting bread, using this pro- 
cedure, has good. volume, grain and 
texture. 

“Mills are using more malt on this 
year’s crop. Malt specifications, ex- 
pressed in terms of’ gassing power 
and maltose values will be lower for 
this year’s bakers’ flours; correspond- 
ing Amylograph results. will be 
higher. 


Baking Characteristics 


“The following comments pertain 
specifically to the sponge-dough 
method of baking and are ‘based on 
the average commercially milled flour 
as compiled for the entire ‘South- 
west area from. Texas through Ne- 
braska. As such, it ‘is only ‘natural 
there are some deviations among 
mills, due to location and source of 
wheat supply. However, the crop sur- 
vey work: now completed -by. this 
committee reveals a wide distribution 
throughout the entire. Southwest 
area of the various wheat varieties, 
which should result in less variance 
of the 1949 flours produced by mills 
in this section. Here again, the char- 
acteristics and qualities of the, flour 
of any given mill, to a gréat. extent, 
will reflect the inherent characteris- 
tics of that particular. mill’s: wheat 
selection. 

“Absorption on these commercial- 
ly milled flours will" average about 
2 to 3% lower at the beginning. of 
this year than the tail-end of the old 
crop, and it. can. be anticipated that 
it will gradually increase. 

“New crop flours show as ‘atti as; 
or moré tolerance to fermentation 
than last year’s flour, in terms. of 
sponge time, and bakers are not ex- 
pected to find it necessary to make 
any: changes in their present sponge 
fermentation. time. Sponge: time has 
been varried from three to five and 
one half hours,. with no serious ad- 
verse effects; however, four to five 
hours are recommended for . opti- 
mum tolerance. . 

_Mixing Times 

“Mixing time at the sponge stage 
is not critical, but it is important 
that sponges are sufficiently mixed 
for proper’ sponge devélopment. 


Under-mixed..sponges will reflect in: 


the quality of’ the finished loaf of 
bread. Sponges come up well, and 
stand up rather “bold.” 

“Mixing time at the dough .stage, 
as an average, will likely be a min- 
ute or $0 less on new crop flour, al- 
though»not as short or critical as in- 
dicated. by recording. dough’ mixing 
curves. As mentioned above this fac- 
tor will vary between mills, While 
over-all. mixing time will be a little 
shorter, primarily due to a more 
rapid pick-up in the mixer, the flour 
will require as much, or more, mix- 


ing beyond the clean-up point than 
did last year’s flour. Properly mixed 
doughs will require adequate floor 
time for, best machining character- 
istics...In° general, 30 minutes would 
be ‘considered minimum. Extremely 
short floor time does not permit ade- 
quate mixing development, which in 
turn adversely affects grain and tex- 
ture of the finished loaf. 

“There is no tendency toward buck- 
iness or stickiness when doughs are 
developed to optimium consistency, 
and no difficulty should be encoun- 
tered in getting the doughs through 
the divider. Overhead proofing time 
is not critical and the baker will have 
te. make no adjustments in this re- 
spect. 

Molder Adjustment 

“Doughs are easily sheeted through 
the molder. Molder adjustments on 
the sheeting rolls should be set as 
close as possible without tearing or 
rupturing the dough surface. Setting 
the rolls too open, in most cases, 
causes open texture. * 

“Proofing time is about the same. 
Proofing doughs to the same height 
as last year gives approximately the 
same degree of oven spring. Best 
grain and texture will be obtained 
with minimum amount of proof. 

‘“The quality of the finished loaf 
of bread, again will reflect the char- 
acteristics of the individual mill’s 
flour. On: the whole, there will be 
no difficulty in obtaining bread hav- 
ing desired loaf. volume, with smooth 
break and shred: Internally the 
bread has° good grain and texture; 
crumb color. is brighter. 
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“New crop flours have excellent 
tolerance and are not sensitive to 
any of the normal ingredients cus- 
tomarily used in bread formulas. No 
changes in the usual amounts of 
yeast, salt, sugar, milk, shortening, 
and other bread improvers now cur- 
rently employed, will be necessary. 
The lone exception might be yeast 
food. Bakers now using less than 5% 
yeast food may find it necessary to 
increase the amount up to this level 
and, perhaps in a few cases, it may 
be necessary to use amounts in ex- 


. cess of 5%.” 


Progress Report 

Prefacing this final summary, the 
committee also issued its last prog- 
ress report, which covers the Ne- 
braska area. During the past two 
weeks, or since the preceding release 
on July 15, wheat harvesting has 
extended into the northern-most sec- 
tions of Nebraska, where character- 
istics of the new crop are following 
the same general trend as wheats 
originating in Texas, Oklahoma and 
Kansas areas. The Omaha Grain Ex- 
change reports an average of 11.7% 
protein for all new crop receipts to 
date, with a range of 95% to 14%. 
As previously reported from other 
areas, Nebraska wheats also are av- 
eraging lower in test weight, Omaha 
receipts ranging from 50 to 62 Ib. bu., 
with an average of slightly under 
58 Ib. 

“Milling properties reflect the 
lighter. test weight wheats in poorer 
flour yields, with the same inherent 
higher ash generally evident through- 
out the crop area. Early reports on 
absorption were as much as 2% be- 
low last year at this same time. Ab- 
sorption on later harvested wheats 
is averaging higher and, in many 
cases is comparable to last year’s 
figures. Mixing time on these experi- 


ee 
The Stock Market Picture 


. Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock gence Sa iro York Curb Market: 








July 22, July 29, 
1949 


——— 1949 ——_. 1949 
Ne i ai tare badd a4 a eine SMC A 
American a eeeeb savtbas ves ds F020 0s tua sont sete “a” “a 
ES oo. gato vba bus bate enue 108% 99 106%, 108 
Archer-Daniels-Midiand Se. oak 49.5 k Caiae kad ah ea EOE 26% 331, 
nS a SPE a de CONS CESO TS 0 ost 5 cteeedcc tbonsaes 42 42 42 
Burry IES Was CAS niki 6 6 0 ig 0sicale Be aah b rb eRe wee oa i tr4 rt 2” 
Oombimemtnl ..Balsing Oo. ..cciicc cece ccecccccccece 15% 13% 14% 14% 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. .................. 93% 85 hee 92% 
Comm WreGebts Tie@iiieg Oe. oo. ii... cc ccc cc aweens Ss 57 601%, 62% 
23 27% 26% 
43 41% 47% 
101 1 1065, 
9% 10% 104% 
39% 43% 431%, 
4456 48% 48% 
123% 126 125% 
a my |S 
234 33% 
30% 33% 
170% 182 182% 
13% 13% 14 
26 ry 28% 
57% 67 6614 
25% 26% 26% 
oh eae 
17% 195% 19% 
America 19% 23% 23 
United Biscuit of America, $4.50 Pfd. 103 103% 103 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants ......... . 13% oebi rtd 
er eee ee ee eee Terk 12 13% 13% 
Bid 
+Coloradoe Milling & Elevator Co. ............ 17 18% 
?Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co. Inc. ..... L 15% 
ER OE Paes 6% 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded July 29: 
Bid Asked Bid Asked 
Allied Mills, Ime. ............. 28 28 Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. ..... 97 
Allis-Chalmers, $3. ny a 1 82 Merck & Co., $4 Pid. ......... 109% 111 
Corn Products Ref. Co., $7 Pfd. 182% 185 ry Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd 102 «6104% 
, 94 A Pfd. ..... 106 Quaker Oats, $6 Dard astd ies 147% 148% 
*Flour Mills of Ine... 10 105% Purina Co., $3.75 Pid. 97%, 98% 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. .. 153% 155 St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. 78 19, 
Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 96 98% Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. 87% 88% 
General Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd.. 102 104% Drug, Pftd. oR 99 
Great A. & P. Tea Co. ....... 118 118% Victor Chemical Works ...... 36% 37 
way Bakeries, Inc., “A” 9% 10 Victor Chem. Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 95% 97 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of N.Y. 31% 32% Wagner Baking Co. ......... ™ 8 
Horn & Hardart oe agner Baking Co., ‘d. 100) §=6108% 
GP BOB Boies TE bin wees 100 «=: 111% Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 90% 91 


?Over counter. ¢Subsidiary Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. *Chicago Stock Market. 
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mentally milled Nebraska wheats 
shows the usual wide range among 
the individual samples; however, ac- 
tual required mixing will be slightly 
less than for wheats from this same 
area last year. Recording dough mix- 
er curves, again like the rest of the 
area, indicate shorter mixing time 
than actual requirements. 

“Typical of the 1949 crop, loaf vol- 
ume is obtained without difficulty on 
Nebraska flours; flour curve absorp- 
tions are somewhat lower than the 
actual baking absorptions; and dia- 
static activity is lower and will re- 
quire additional malt. Flour color is 
creamier and brighter than that of 
the tail-end of the old crop, and will 
require additional bleach for com- 
plete color removal.” 

——-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC Wheat Buying 





July 22-29 Totals . 


1,136,625 Bu. 


WASHINGTON—Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. purchases of 1,187,153 bu. 
grain during the period July 22-29, 
1949, were announced by the US. 
Department of Agriculture. These 
purchases included 1,136,625 bu. 
wheat, 41,500 bu. corn and 9,028 bu. 
rye. 

The wheat purchases included 50,- 
727 bu. at Kansas City, 5,898 bu. at 
Minneapolis and 1,080,000 bu. at Chi- 
cago. 

Cumulative purchases July 1-22 to- 
tal -7,340,044 bu. wheat (revised), 
635,714 bu. grain sorghums, 81,678 
bu. rye (revised), and 41,500 bu. corn. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


TRAFFIC MEN ASSUME 
NEW POSITIONS IN K.C. 


KANSAS CITY—W. C. Nichols has 
been named assistant traffic manag- 
er of Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City. He replaces J. S. Char- 
trand, who has been named assistant 
transportation commissioner of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade. Both 
men took their new positions Aug. 1. 

Mr. Nichols formerly was traffic 
manager for Shellabarger Mills, Inc., 
Salina, Kansas, and is well known 
in the southwestern traffic field. 

Mr. Chartrand, who succeeds: Er- 
nest L. Peterson, recently named ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Minne- 
apolis Traffic Assn., is an Interstate 
Commerce Commission practitioner 
and is completing law studies at the 
University of Kansas City. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
FAIRBANKS MORSE BUILDS 

CHICAGO—Fairbanks Morse & 
Co., 600 S. Michigan Ave., began con- 
struction at 1544 S. State St. on a 
steel and concrete building of ap- 
proximately 36,000 sq. ft., which will 
be used as an office, warehouse and 
service building for the company’s 
Chicago operations. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


John Benkert 
to Be Honored 
at Dinner 


NEW YORK—The New York State 
Association of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, Inc., has announced plans for 
a testimonial dinner honoring John 
M. Benkert, Benkert Bakeries, Long 
Island City, N.Y., to be held at the 
Hotel Statler here Sept. 25. 

The tribute is being paid to Mr. 
Benkert, past president of the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America and 
the New York state group for his 
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“untiring effort on behalf of local, 
state and national associations and 
the retail baking industry.” 
George Cron, Cron Bros., Inc., 
Richmond Hill, N.Y., a former presi- 
dent of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, is chairman of the testimonial 
dinner committee. : 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— - 


NORMAN LINDSTROM GETS 
NEW PILLSBURY POST 
MINNEAPOLIS—Norman B. Lind- 
strom, Minneapolis traffic manager 
for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has been 
appointed traffic manager at the 


‘Springfield mill, it has been an- 


nounced by A. G. Grimm, general traf- 


fic manager, flour milling division. 


Lief Hermstad, assistant, general’ 
traffic manager, will supervise oper- * ‘~ 


ation of-the Minneapolis mill traffic 
department temporarily. Walter J. 


Swajay Sprifgfield traffic’ manager 


has resigned. 
———-BREAD Is THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COLORADO M. & E. PAYS 373éc 

DENVER—Fred W. Lake, presi- 
dent of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., has announced that the 
directors of the company have de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 37%¢ 
a share on-the company’s :outstand- 
ing common ‘stock. The: dividend is 
payable Sept. 1 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
Aug. 15. 








7m” 


WALTER MULLOY NAMED BY, 
BUNGE AT KANSAS CITY 


KANSAS CITY—Walter F. Mulloy 
has. been named special representa- 
tive in charge of the Kansas City 
office of the Bunge Corp. He suc- 
ceeds Wallace M. Neil in that posi- 
tion, 

Mr. Mulloy has been vice presi- 
dent of the Bates Grain Co., Kansas 
City, having joined that company in 
1946. From 1942 to 1945, he served 
in the U.S. Navy and before enter- 
ing the wartime service was associat- 
ed with the Moore-Seaver Grain Co. 
for several years. 

Mr. Mulloy took over his new duties 
Aug. 1. 











doilies for mother . . . skirts and blouses for sis . . . or 
dress-ups all around the’house . . 
the family is no problem for Mrs. Homemaker when she 
buys flour and feed in P-K Ken-Prints. Percy Kent is 

known for fabrics of excellent taste .. . 
chambrays, plaids, polkas, toiles and calicoes. And, 


your product packed in Ken-Prints will be known as 






Kansas City 








Shorts ‘n shirts for father and brother ‘ 


PERCY KENT BAG CO., INE. 


Buffalo 






















. . dresses and 


. something new for all 


simulated 


the best buy for all the family, too. 


New York 
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CHICAGO—The Standard Milling 
Co., in its fourth annual report to 
stockholders, reported sales totaling 
$43,639,833 and profits of $10,209, 
equal to about 3¢ a share, for the 
fiscal year ended May 31, 1949. 

J. C. Beaven, president of the com- 
pany, said in the report that the 
lower volume of sales and earnings 
for the fiscal year was due primarily 
to the “highly unsatisfactory com- 
petitive conditions” existing within 
the milling industry. 

“At times the margin between ma- 
terial cost and selling price of flour 
for commercial use was so narrow 
that loss of volume during such pe- 
riods was less costly than continuing 
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STANDARD MILLING CO. SALES 
TOTAL $43,639,833 FOR YEAR 


Net Profits Drop to 3c a Share Attributed to “Highly Un- 
satisfactory Competitive Conditions”; 75c in 
Dividends Paid During Year 


sales at existing competitive prices,” 
the company president said. 

The 1949 sales total of $43,639,833 
for the 1949 year was $16,145,605 less 
than for the previous year’s total of 
$59,785,438. The net profit of $10,209 
for the year compares with $1,131,107 
for the 1948 fiscal year. 

Mr. Beaven explained to the stock- 
holders that the poor profit situa- 
tion during the past year was further 
aggravated by a strike which closed 
the company’s Minneapolis plant for 
a six-week period last fall. 

The company paid dividends of 25¢ 
a share in September and December, 
1948, 15¢ in March, 1949 and 10¢ in 
June, 1949, making a total of 75¢ 





STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET 


ASSETS 
May 31,1949 May 31, 1948 
ON... Py pet a ee rer ewe: Pe? ere) Ty tr tered ed ee $ 1,439,672 $ 1,642,221 
U. 8S. Treasury notes and bills—at COSt ....- ce eceecccecesneee 34,991 24,995 
Notes and accounts receivable—trade, less reserve for doubt- 
ful accounts of $38,316 in 1949 and $46,380 in 1948 ...... 2,421,390 3,430,685 
Sundry accounts receivable ...... 6c ceeeeere etree enreseeeee 65,478 83,726 
Inventories—at approximate cost or market, whichever lower, 
determined in accordance with usual milling practice 1,806,798 3,938,645 
Unexpired insurance premiums and other prepaid expenses.... 247,108 252,750 
Total CUrreNt ASBOTH 20. ccccrccesvencccvescrdecesecs $ 6,015,437 $ 9,373,022 
Investments— 
Memberships and shares in grain exchanges and grain clearing z 
associations, and real estate, at COSt ©... ..ceeeecweeeeees 83,907 $ $6,035 
Properties, Plant and Equipment— 
At cost, less reserve for depreciation of $334,255 in 1949 and 
$200,963 im 1948 ...... cece ee cn erence e serene tereeernens $ 2,942,850 $ 2,532,075 
$ 9,042,194 $11,991,132 


Current Liabilities— 
Notes payable to banks 
Accounts payable 
Accrued wages, interest, etc. 


Accrued taxes (other than federal income tax) 


Dividends payable 
Reserve for federal income tax 








May 31,1949 May 31, 1948 


Sinking fund requirement on debentures, due within one year, 
less debentures held in treasury $17,000 in 1949 and $13,000 


in 1948 


Total current liabilities ......... 


Funded Debt— 





Fifteen Year 3%% Sinking Fund Debentures, due Feb. 1, 1961. 
less transfer to current liabilities of $108,000 in 1949 and 


$286,000 in 1948 
Capital Stock and Surplus— 


Capital stock—common, par value $1 per share 


Authorized—4500,000 shares 
Tssued —375,000 shares 
Paid-in surplus 


(of which $360,000 at May 31, 
payment of dividends, 


Total capital stock and surplus 


Earned surplus, per accompanying statement 


other than stock dividends, under 
terms of Indenture dated Feb. 1, 1946) 








66 eye theese eapece Maeu $ esegee $ 1,500,000 
ophectnordeeseneames's 909,028 926,405 
Perey rere erry S 65,695 84,360 
0 b:b 6 b sie he 000d 109,230 120,571 
oWsedde ve cksodveckeeg 37,500 93,750 
oar ke e608 00 8s 06lebs me 48,431 $32,695 
dare 6 osledeoesee deveioe 91,000 273,000 
Coe cceceevdcesvevecse $ 1,260,884 $ 3,830,781 
ebagas odnssvisapes tie $ 1,504,000 $ 1,612,000 
Seeseeegsosencess acme $ 375,000 $ 376,000 
ev ed derosis te PENG R ESS 3,670,767 3,670,767 
1949, was restricted as to 
cheb sadinebescas 2,231,543 2,502,584 
PLUS vow piid ee UdUe che $ 6,277,310 $ 6,548,351 
$ 9,042,194 $11,991,132 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF PROFIT AND LOSS 


Income, for sale of goods and services 
Cost of goods sold and services 


GIRO OU | 80% 6.60484 6 Oe bb scccccinscevea 
Selling, advertising and administrative expenses 


Profit from operations 


Deductions from income— 
Interest on funded debt 
Interest on bank 


loans and 


Year ended May 31 
1949 1948 





a share paid or declared during the 
past fiscal year. 

As a result of property improve- 
ments, debt reduction and dividend 
payments, the working capital was 
reduced from $5,542,241 to $4,754,553. 

“On the basis of current and fu- 
ture requirements as they can now 
be measured,” Mr. Beaven said, “this 
lower working capital is considered 
adequate for the maintenance of a 
high volume of business and such im- 
provements to its properties as may 
be advisable.” 

Commenting on conditions in the 
milling industry, Mr. Beaven said: 

“During this fiscal year the milling 
industry has gone through many of 
the adjustments that inevitably fol- 
low a period of abnormally high de- 
mand such as was created by World 
War: II and sustained until last year 
by the heavy requirements for fam- 
ine areas in foreign countries. The 
adjustment was made acute by a 
decrease in domestic sales primarily 
caused by a decrease in inventories 
to an abnormally low point. The rela- 
tively high price of wheat, due to 
government support and grain export 
programs, made merchants and com- 
mercial users of flour so skeptical of 
values that inventories were reduced 
to the lowest practical level. 

“In the coming fiscal year it is ex- 
pected that export shipments will 
show a further decrease but that 
may be overcome in part, or possibly 
in whole, by the rebuilding of inven- 
tories and by increased domestic con- 
sumption. 

“Historically the milling industry 
has had excess capacity except for 
war periods when its total capacity 
was required. During World War II 
additional operating capacity was de- 
veloped to meet the enlarged demand 
for flour, but in the past year much 
of that marginal capacity has ‘been 
dismantled. Other mills have discon- 
tinued production either because the 
equipment had worn out through con- 
tinuous and excessive use during the 
war years or lacked the efficiency re- 
quired under normal competitive con- 
ditions. The total milling capacity 
dismantled, closed down or destroyed 
by fire during the past year and not 


‘replaced is reported to be approxi- 


mately 10% of the industry’s total 
and it is estimated that active capac- 
ity today is somewhat lower than in 
the prewar period.” 





Subsidy Text 


(Continued from page 69) 





tion of wheat or flour in violation of any 
statute, order or regulation now in exist- 
ence or hereafter established. 

571.5 No payment will be made 
under this program unless the exporter 
submits to the administrator reports as 
follows: 

(a) Notice of sale of wheat or wheat 


for ‘ 
(1) Notice of the consummation of a sale 
of wheat or wheat flour for export shall be 
given within the time stated in the rate 








laneous income of $18,176 and $52,448 in 1949 and 1948, 


respectively 


Profit before provision for federal income tax............... x 


Provision for federal income tax 


Surplus at beginning of year 
Ada: 


Profit for the year 


Deduct: 














Dividends paid or declared—75¢ per share 1949 fiscal year 


and $1 per share 1948 fiscal year 


Surplus at end of year 





CEC6NY 08. CODA Me wae Oy Chaned $43,639,833 $59,785,438 
Rw he Peek ae cckhbecbaccsudKusedeonee 41,257,201 55,286,146 
sovenisepe cbeccaceace $ 2,382,632 $ 4,499,292 
de Be eeeewt hones 2,229,224 2,458,639 
éunesbhedUekeesWemeeré $ 153,408 $ 2,040,653 
Tike te eee $ 61,451 $ 71,293 
other deductions, less miscel- 

‘Sores eee 74,748 128,253 
\ $ 136,199 $ 199,546 
17,209 $ 1,841,107 
hs Soule REO Eee.k ew sn tba sh abeche 7,000 710,000 
PSient « b:0 ¥4\s-0. phen age $ 10,209 $ 1,131,107 
Ti Tiitii oe $ 141,341 $ 102,174 

STATEMENT OF EARNED SURPLUS 
CUCICA 0 Oe Koma c c40% $ 2,502,584 $ 1,746,477 
CUM e re SU Ob Sees ee eh pene ee 10,209 1,131,107 
$ 2,612,793 $ 2,877,684 
Per paces t ey 281,250 375,000 
oS Qacobusevoseecsaee $ 2,231,543 $ 2,502,584 


t as the final time for filing 
such notices, unléss such time is extended 
by the administrator. 

Giving notice of sale, ahd issuance of 
confirmation, shall be deemed to be the 
exporter’s agreement with the secretary to 
export the quanttiy of wheat or wheat flour 
stated in the notice. Transactions shall be 
entered in the administrator's records and 
subsequently reported to the wheat council 
in, the order in which reports of such 
transactions are received by the administra- 
tor in Washington, D.C. The order in 
which transactions are received assumes 
important during the latter part of a crop 
year when guaranteed quantities are near 
to being filled. Notices of sale should nor- 
mally be filed by telegraph, or by tele- 
phone. Telephone notices should be con- 
firmed immediately by telegraph. 

If notice is not given by telephone, and 
the exporter desires to take advantage of 
the current rate of payment, the telegram 
reporting sale must be filed before 2 p.m., 
E.S.T., on the expiration date shown in the 
announcement. 

(2) In giving notice of sale the exporter 
must report the following information: 

(a) Date and time of sale. 

(b) Contract quantity: 
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A. Wheat in bushels. 

B. Wheat flour in net pounds. 

(c) Sale price, in case of wheat. In case 
of flour, cartification that buyer and seller 
agree that the transaction comes within 
the terms of the wheat agreement. This 
may be reported by the code word “Akord.”’ 

(d) Importing country. 

(3) Assigning of numbers. Each transac- 
tion which is deemed by the administrator 
eligible for entry into the wheat council's 
records shall be assigned a number im- 
mediately upon receipt of notice of sale 
by the administrator which shall be called 
the PMA sales number. This number shal! 
be entered on the copy of the declaration 
of sale (see (b) below) which is returned 
to the exporter, and shall thereafter be 
used on all documents, including notice of 
export and voucher form FDP 564. And in 
all correspondence with reference to the 
transaction. 

(b) Declaration of sale and evidence of 
sale. 


(1) The exporter must prepare a declara- 
tion of sale (Wheat Agreement Form No. 1) 
and mail it (normally by airmail) to the 
administrator within 24 hours after con- 
summation of sale. 

(2) The declaration of sale must be sub- 
mitted in quadruplicate, the original and 
three copies of which shall be signed in an 
original signature by the exporter or his 
authorized representative and forwarded 
to the administrator. One copy of the dec- 
laration of sale will be acknowledged and 
returned to the exporter. 

(3) All sales made to any obdne eligible 
country during any 24-hour period ending 
at 2 p.m., E.S.T., may be reported on 
one declaration of sale. All information re- 
quested on the face of Wheat Agreement 
Form No. 1, declaration of sale, shall be 
entered. The information required is as 
follows: 

(a) Date and time of sale. 

(b) Name of consignor and consignee. 

(c) Country of final destination. 

(d) Delivery period specified in contract. 

(e) Quantity sold: 

(1) Wheat in bushels. 

(2) Wheat flour in sacks (... Ib. net) 
which are the equivalent of ... sacks 
(100 Ib. net each) of flour which are the 
equivalent to ... bu. of wheat. 

(f) Price and basis upon which price 
determined (price for wheat must be giv- 
en basis f.o.b. vessel U.S. port on exports 
from Gulf and East Coast ports and in 
store U.S. port on exports from the West 
Coast; price for wheat flour may be given 
as stated in sales contract). 

(g) Class and grade of wheat; 
and extraction of flour. 

(4) The declaration of sale must be 
filed in the name of the exporter who has 
sold the flour for export. Millers selling 
flour to others who resell such flour to for- 
eign buyers are not exporters. If a sale 
is made in a trade name, the declara- 
tion of sale may be filed under such 
name provided the name of the actual ex- 
porter and the relationship between the 
two is clearly established by an apropri- 
ate signature on the declaration and all 
other documents to it, such as: 

American Milling Co. 
(Trade Name) 
U. 8. Milling Co. 
Signed John Smith, Secretary 

(5) Supporting evidence as proof of sale 
must be filed in triplicate with each declara- 
tion of sale. Such evidence may be in the 
form of certified true copies of offer and 
acceptance or other d tary evid 
of sale exchanged between exporter and 
buyer. In the case of flour the exporter 
must also furnish in triplicate a signed 
statement or other acceptable evidence such 
as an exchange of cables, from both buyer 
and seller, that the sale is within the terms 
of the wheat agreement. 

(c) Notice of export—Wheat Agreement 
Form No, 2. ‘ . 

(1) A notice of export must be filed by the 
exporter within two weeks after date of 
export (unless such time for filing is ex- 
tended by the administrator) and this notice 
must be prepared in quadruplicate and be 
filed with the administrator. 

(2) The notice of export shall contain 
the followfng information, as shown on 
Wheat Agreement Form No. 2 

(a) PMA sales number. 

(b) Date loading of vessel completed. 

(c) Name of vessel. 

(d) Name of consignee and consignor. 

(e) Country of final destination. 

(f) Port of immediate destination. 

(g) Quantity actually loaded. 

th) Class grade of wheat or type 
and extraction of flour actually ‘loaded. 

(i) Settlement price and basis. 

(3) Payment will not be made on quan- 
tities loaded on vessels in excess of the 
quantity shown on the declaration of sale 
unless prior. clearance is obtained from 
the administrator, in which case a new 
declaration of sale and a new confirma- 
tion of sale for the additional quantity 
is required. However, in the case of bulk 
grain, payment will be made without addi- 
tional clearance where the loaded quan- 
tities do not exceed the quantity shown 
on the declaration of sale by more than 1%. 

(4) If such wheat or wheat flour is ex- 
ported to a country which has obtained 
any funds made available by the U.S. under 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948 (Pub- 
lic Law 472—80th Congress), or any other 
statute under which funds are made avail- 
able for foreign aid purposes, the exporter 
must have submitted to the administrator 
a certified statement by an authorized rep- 
resentative of the government agency of 
such country having control over the allo- 
eation of such funds that such funds have 
not been used and will not be used by the 
foreign purchaser to pay for the wheat or 
wheat flour and that such funds have not 
been used and will not be used to pay for 
the wheat or wheat flour under any subse- 
quent resale of the wheat or wheat flour. 

(e) the exporter shall file such additional 


or type 
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reports as may be required from time to 

time by the administrator. 

_ $71.6 Application for payment. The ex- 
shall file application for payment 


“under this program in the following man- 


ner: 

(a) Public voucher form DFA-564-annal 
and 3 copies of form FDA-564 must be 
prepared and submitted together with the 
evidence of exportation set forth in para- 
graph (by) below. Supplies of form FDA-564 
and detailed instructions regarding the 

ration and submission of forms FDA- 
564 and supporting documents may be ob- 
tained from the PMA commodity offices 
listed in paragraph (c) below or from 
Commodity Credit Corp., 
Washington 25, D.C. 
(b) Documents required to evidence ex- 
Each voucher must be supported 
by copies of the applicable on board ocean 
bill(s) of lading; or, if exported by rail or 
truck, 2 copies of the U.S. customs certifi- 
eate(s) which identifies the shipment and 
shows date of clearance into the foreign: 
country. 

(c) Submission of vouchers for payment 
—Exporters should submit vouchers and 
required supporting documents to the offices 
listed below which service the states in 
which the exporters’ invoices are located: 

Office 

Hiram W. Rainey, director PMA Com- 
modity Office, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, 449 W. Peachtree St. N.E., Atlan- 
ta 3, Ga: Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, Mississippi, Alabama, Geor- 
gia, South Carolina, Florida. 

George D. Bradley, Director PMA Com- 
modity Office, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, 623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, 
Ill.: Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan. 

Latham White, Director PMA Commodity 
Office, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1114 
Commefree St.,. Dallas 2, Texas: New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana. 

W. R. Walton, Director PMA Commodity 
Office, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 302 
Delaware Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo.: Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri. 

James A. Cole, Director PMA Commodity 
Office, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 328 
McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis 1, Minn.: 
Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin. 

Lawrence A. Grogan, Director PMA Com- 
modity Office, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Room 1304, 67 Broad S8t., New 
York 4, N.Y.: West Virginia, Maryland, 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
York, Connecticut, Rhode Island Massachu- 
setts, Vermont, New Hampshire, Maine. 

Clyde L. Kiddle, Director PMA Commod- 
ity Office, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
515 S.W. 10th Ave., Portland 6, Ore.: 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho. 

Roland F. Ballou, director PMA Commod- 
ity Office, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
30 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 2, Cal: 
California, Nevada, Utah, Arizona. 

571.7 Cancellation of sale. The exporter 
shall notify the administrator promptly in 
every case where, after notice of sale, such 
sale-is cancelled by the exporter or by the 
importer and the reason for such cancella- 
tion. In any case where the adminis- 
trator is of the opinion that such cancella- 
tion was made with the intent of obtaining 
the benefit of higher rates of payment 
subsequently announced under this subpart 
he may refuse to confirm any sale there- 
after made either by such exporter or to 
such importer, or he may confirm such 
sales and make payment thereon provided 
that, up to the quantity equal to the quan- 
tity included in the cancelled sale or 
sales. Payment shall be made on the basis 
of the rate announced for the period during 
which such sales are made or the rate 
applicable to the previously cancelled sale, 
whichever is the lower. Aliso, in any case 
where any wheat or wheat flour! covered by 
a sale confirmed pursuant to Sec. 571.3 is 
not exported at the expiration of the period 
specified in this subpart and the adminis- 
trator determines that such sale remained 
unfilled in order to enable the exporter or 
importer to receive the benefit of higher 
rates of payment on. other sales under this 
program, he may refuse to make payment 
to an exporter until such unfilled sales’ are 
completed, or he may make payment, in 
which event payment on the quantity equal 
to such unfilled quantity shall be made on 
the basis of the rate applicable to the un- 
fulfilled sale or the completed sale, which- 
ever is lower. 

571.8 Records and accounts. Each ex- 
porter shall maintain accurate records 
showing sales and deliveries of wheat or 
wheat flour exported or to be exported in 
connection with this program. Such rec- 
ords, accounts, and other documents relat- 
ing to any transaction in connection with 
this program shall be available during 
regular business hours for inspection and 
audit by authorized employees of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, and shall be 
preserved for two years after the effective 
date of this offer. 

571.9 Set-off. The secretary may set off, 
against any amount owed to any exporter 
hereunder, any amount owed by such ex- 
porter to Commodity Credit Corp., the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, or any other 
agency of the U.S. 

571.10 Assignments. No exporter shall, 
without the written consent of, the admin- 
istrator, assign any right of the exporter 
against the secretary hereunder. 

571.11 Geod faith. If the administrator 
determines that any exporter has not acted 
in good faith in connection with any trans- 
action hereunder or has failed to discharge 
fully any obligation assumed by’ him here- 
under, such exporter may be denied the 
right to continue participating in this pro- 
gram or the right to receive payments 
h der in tion with any sales pre- 
viously made under this program, or both. 

571.12 Amendment and termination. This 
may be amended or terminated by the sec- 
retary at any time by public announcement 
of such amendment or termination. Any 
such amendment or termination shall not 
be applicable to sales for export (which 
otherwise. comply with the terms of this 
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offer) made before the effective time and 
date of such amendment or termination. 

571.13 Persons not No agency. of 
the federal government and no. member 
or delegate to Congress, or resident com- 
missioner, shall be, admitted to any share 
or part of any payment,made under this 
offer or to any benefit, that may arise 
therefrom, but this provisien shall not be 
construed to extend to a payment made to a 
corporation for its general benefit. 

571.14 Definitions. When used .in: this 
subpart the term: Pe 

(a) “Secretary” means the sécretary of 
agriculture or his authorized representa- 
tive. ‘ 

(b) “Administrator” means administrator, 
Production and Marketing Administration, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, or — his 
authorized representative. 

(c) Wheat agreement means the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement ratified by the 
President June 17, 1949, pursuant to the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 

(4) Wheat council means the Internation- 
al Wheat Council established by article of 
the wheat agreement. 

(e) Wheat means wheat grown in the 
U.S. and as defined in the official grain 
standards of the United States. 

(f) Wheat flour or flour means flour proc- 
essed in the U.S. from wheat, but shall not 
include wheat products produced during a 
continuing process of manufacturing, proc- 
essed wheat products other than flour or 
flour mixes which are composed. principally 
of wheat flour. ‘ 

(g) “Sale” includes a contract to sell. 

Effective date.’ This order shall be effec- 

*tive on Aug. 1, 1949. 

Note: The record keeping and reporting 
requirements contained herein have beén 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget in 
accordance with Federal ‘Reports Act of 


1942. 
Dated this 29th day of July, 1949. 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HIGHER NET REPORTED > 
BY NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. 


NEW YORK—Net profit of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. for the quarter end- 
ed June 30 amounted to $5,758,942, 
equal to 85¢ a share on the 6,289,448 
shares outstanding. This compares 
with $5,445,663, or 79¢ a share, earned 
in the similar three months of last 
year. Gross sales for this year’s pe- 
riod increased to $74,817,402: from the 
$72,488,233 volume for the June quar- 
ter a year ago. 

For the first half of this year Na- 
bisco earned $11,058,475, or $1.62 a 
share, and for the similar period last 
year, $10,197,157, or $1.48 a share. 
Gross sales amounted to $150,463,647 
and $144,946,886, respectively. 

Net profit for the 12 months ended 
with June totaled $23,575,053, or $3.47 
a share, on gross sales of $301,767,191, 
while the net for the preceding year’s 
period was $20,690,882, or $3.01 a 
share. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW KANSAS ELEVATORS 
GET NEW-CROP WHEAT 


KANSAS CITY—Construction was 
completed; on several new Kansas 
elevators in time to’ receive new 
wheat during the recent harvest. A 
new house of reinforced concrete and 
steel was built by the Farmers Union 
at Clay Center, Kansas. Capacity of 
the structure is 140,000 bu. 

Recently placed into operation at 
Wakeeney, Kansas, was a new 130,- 
000-bu. elevator built by the F&M 
Enterprises. The Gano Grain. Corp. 
has opened two .140,000-bu. houses, 
one at Modoc, Kansas, and the other 
at Manning, Kansas. The completion 
of the new Farmers Union elevator 
at Beloit, Kansas, also. was an- 
nounced. It holds 150,000 bu. 

The new 150,000-bu. elevator of the 
Merklinger Grain Co. at Claflin, 
Kansas, was quickly filled in the 
harvest season. Some finishing work 
is being carried out by the contrac- 
tors, Chalmers & Borton,: Hutchin- 
son. 

——-BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF 11° eE—~ 
ELEVATOR SOLD 

STERLING, KANSAS—The_ Bow- 
ersock Mill & Power Co. elevator at 
Sterling, Kansas, has beén, sold to.a 
new firm, the Sterling Feed:& Seed 
Co. Abraham. Charbonneau, formerly 
with the Bowersoek company, will 
continue as manager of the business. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Mayor Jose R. Chereboga of Quito, 
Ecuador, and Richard Espinos, direc- 
tor of the Quito Electric Co., were 
guests of honor at a ‘luncheon in 
Minneapolis July 26 given by the in- 
ternational ‘trade committee of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 
’ Representatives of the milling indus- 
try who attended were: W. J. deWin- 
ter, Sr., vice president and export 
manager of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co.; P. E. Ernsberger and G. S. 
Meredith of the’ export department 
of the International Milling Co., and 
Don BE. Rogers, market editor of The 
Northwestern Miller. 


Morris Sayré, president of Corn 
Products’ Refining ‘Co., has announced 
that~J. L. Buckner, vice president, 
retired Aug. 1 after 37 years with 
the company.* Mr. Buckner has been 
associated with the Corn Products Re- 
fining Co. since 1912. Early in 1945, 
he was elected a vice president. 


Edward J. Grimes, president of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
has appointed Carroll K. Michener, 
editor of The Northwestern Miller, as 
a member of. the chamber’s education 
committee. Mr. Grimes is vice presi- 
dent in charge of public relatigns, 
communication and traffic of Cargill, 
Inc. The committee will be expected 
to assist in the solution of problems 
of the public school system on lo- 
cal, state and national levels and to 
encourage enlightened interest on the 
part of the business community in 
education. 

2 

Stokes & Smith Co., Philadelphia, 
a subsidiary of Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp., has announced the 
appointment of Richard A. Whiting, 
Lynn, Mass., as sales representative 
in the New England states. 


A. W. Allred, superintendent of 
Priority Mills, Minneapolis, recently 
spent a -week in: Montreal, conferring 
with officials of the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., in regard to changes 
in the Montreal firm’s plant. 


R. Dean Cobb, vice president and 
sales manager, W. J. Jennison Co., 
Minneapolis; and Mrs. Cobb became 
grandparents for the first time July 
25. A boy was born to their daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Charles R. Wilson. Mrs. 
Wilson’ came to Minneapolis for the 
event from her home in New Jersey. 
The youngster is named Charles Dean. 

5; * 

G. M. Lowry, president, Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., and Mrs. 
Lowry are vacationing at their sum- 
mer home in Santa Fe, N.M. 

© 

Austin Morton, sales manager for 
Karisas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
is on a business trip through the cen- 
tral states. 

me 


. William P. Bomar, president, Bew- 
ley Mills, Inc., Fort Worth, Texas, 
visited for a day in Kansas City 
July 26 en route to Fort Worth from 
a stay in Chicago. 

‘@: 
Cc. C. Reynolds, manager, Acme 
Fiour Mills Co., ‘Oklahoma City, and 
Mrs., Reynolds, together with Harry 


L, Stover, manager, Geary (Okla.) 
Mill & Elevator Co., and Mrs. Stover, 
left last week for a vacation at Red 
River, N.M. 

* 

A. C. Strong, Oklahoma City, sales 
manager of the Oklahoma-Texas ter- 
ritory for General Mills, Inc., has re- 
turned from a trip to Texas. 

Re 

L. B. McCarthy, City Bakery, Mon- 
roe, La., accompanied by Mrs. Mc- 
Carthy and son, Larry, were visitors 
in Oklahoma City en route to Denver 
where they will vacation for several 
weeks. 

& 


E. Don Russell, sales manager for 
the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, spent a few days last 
week with his mother near Atchison, 
Kansas. 

r * 

Harry Hungate, sales manager, B. 
A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, IIL., 
spent a week covering West Virginia 
and Ohio with J. T. Sherry, Pittsburgh 
flour broker. 

* 


Douglas N. Beecher, regional sales 
manager in charge of Upper Midwest 
territory, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., is visiting the office of 
E. J. Bermel, Pittsburgh district man- 
ager of Eagle Roller Mill Co. 


Earle P. Colby, president of the 
Ambrosia Cake Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla., recently left on an extended 
vacation trip which will take him into 
10 or 12 foreign countries. He | is 
accompanied by Mrs. Colby. 


Visitors from out-of-town bakeries 
recently inspecting Fuchs Baking Co., 
South Miami, Fla., included Mr. and 
Mrs. Jose Rife and daughter from Ha- 
vana, Cuba. He is general sales man- 
ager for the Unica Cracker Shop. 
Mr. and Mrs. T. Picou, Jr., of Picou’s 
Bakery, New Orleans, were guests ° 
also. 

me 


Whitney H. Eastman, vice «presi- 
dent, General Mills, Inc., Minheapolis, 
has been elected a member of the 
board of trustees of Shattuck School, 
a military school for boys located at 
Faribault, Minn. 


DEATHS 


William H. Sheffield, president and 
director of Innis, Speiden & Co., chem- 
ical manufacturers of New York; -died 
at his summer home at Allenhurst, 
N.J., July 25. Mr. Sheffield, a resi- 
dent of Ridgewood, N. J., was 75 years 
old. In addition to Innis, Speiden & 
Co., Mr. Sheffield was an exéctitive 
of three other firms. He joined the 
Sheffield Farms Co., a milk concern, 
in 1905, and later became a director 
of the company. He was also vice 
president and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Flako Products 
Co., New Brunswick, N.J., and direc- 
tor of the Jensen Machinery Co., 
Bloomfield, N.J. Surviving are his 
widow, two sons, a brother and six 
grandchildren. 
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U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Flour buying interest has 
died out and current sales are at the low- 
est level for many weeks. Buyers are some- 
what “confused as a result of surprising 
spring wheat flour quotations a short time 
ago and the majority hardly know how to 
judge prices. At the same time the ma- 
jority are well covered for nearby needs 
and’ with the market somewhat stronger are 
content to wait for new developments. 

Last week's sales in the Southwest aver- 
aged around 51% of capacity, most of 
which was booked in the early part of the 
week. This compares with 230% in the pre- 

‘ vious week and 102% a year ago. Nearly 
all of the business was domestic, only 4% 
of capacity being sold for export. 

A complete dullness fell over the south- 
western bakery flour market following the 
slashing of spring wheat flour prices late 
last week, and in most quarters the pall 
has yet to be lifted. The northwestern 
flurry reduced spring prices to a point 
which made winter values unattractive to 
most buyers. Also the privilege of switch- 
ing spring business to winter grades at 
the market left the outside southwestern 
trade in a quandry. 

Meanwhile the value of wheat has risen 
considerably at Kansas City, it being one 
of the highest markets in the country, 
and this together with the decline of mill- 
feed and clear values has forced flour prices 
higher. The result is that very little busi- 
ness With bakers took place last week in 
this area and the percentage of sales 
was considerably reduced, in most instances 
far below capacity for the week. 

However, the bakery trade is well fixed 
for flour for the next two months. All buy- 
ers have covered for August now and with 
very few exceptions September is also cov- 
ered. Many important buyers are filled on 
requirements for the next 120 days and 
some have covered for the next six months. 
Price date of shjpment business has dis- 
appeared in the Southwest. 

Sales to bakers by southwestern mills 
were in only minor lots of one or two cars 
at a tlime. Some prominent mills reported 
that during the past week there were days 
when not a car of bakery flour was placed 
on the books. 

Family flour business was fair. The job- 
bing and wholesale trade picked up a few 
ears of family types needed for nearby 
shipment, but they still were not extending 
inventories to any degree comparable to the 
present bakery flour situation, 

The export flour subsidy provisions have 
been announced and as was expected there 
was no step-up in foreign business. Export 
inquiry has been held to minor lots for 
shipment to Latin American points. Little 
repercussion was felt from the subsidy an- 
nouncement because the arrangement is not 
applicable to foreign buyers making use 
of ECA funds for the purchase of U.S. 
flour. On the other hand those countries 
which will qualify to trade under the sub- 
sidy program or which are cash paying 
customers of U.S. flour, have not ratified 
the International Wheat Agreement. Rati- 
fication deadline has been extended to Oct. 
31 for these countries, and it is believed that 
all will be able to handle the matter by 
that time except the Philippines where the 
legislature does not meet until early in 
1950. 

The collapse of the immediate significance 
of the International Wheat Agreement on 
export flour has caused a sharp downward 
trend in clears. Many mills held clears back 
in anticipation of an awakening in interest 
coincident with the announcement, but this 
situation has not developed. Thus many 
mills have been selling clears for what- 
ever they can get and the market is de- 
moralized. 

Quotations, carlots, Kansas City, July 30, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.10@5.25, standard patent $5.00@5.10, 
straight $4.95@5.05; established brands of 
family flour $5.75@6.50, first clears $3.20@ 
3.45, second clears $3.05@3.10, 1% ash clears 
or higher $2.90@3; soft wheat short patent 





$6.10@6.40, straight $5@5.10, cake flour 
$5.75 @6.20. 

No mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 6 fair, 8 quiet, 3 slow, 1 dull. 


Salina: Flour business the past week was 
rather slow, with prices unchanged to 15¢ 
sack higher. Shipping directions continue 
to arrive in good volume. 

Oklahoma City: Flour 
47%, compared with 78% a week ago 
and 35% a year ago. No eéxports were 
reported. Domestic bookings were divided 
68% to the bakers and 32% to the family 
buyers. Operations averaged 83%, com- 
pared with 84% the previous week and 
93% a year ago. Prices closed unchanged 
to 10¢ higher. Quotations, delivered Okla- 
homa points in 100-lb. cottons, July 30: 
carlots, family short patent $5.60@6.30, 
standard patent $5.50@6, bakery, unen- 


sales averaged 


riched $5.26@5.36, standard patent $65.11 
@5.21, straight grade $5.06@65.16. Truck 
lots 35¢ higher on all grades. 


Hutchinson: After a hectic start in which 
considerable flour was sold, mills of Hutch- 
inson and this area experienced an almost 
completely dormant period. Interest dried 
up completely after the early buying spurt, 


which found large chains taking some round 
lots. Shipping directions came freely and 
operations varied from 50% to higher fig- 
ures. Prices were firm compared with the 
preceding week. 

Omaha: Sales of flour here last week 
showed considerable slack as millers termed 
the slowdown seasonal. However, they cited 
the extensive buying of a few weeks ago 
as enough to hold stocks over for a few 
more weeks. Hot weather undoubtedly ac- 
counted for the noticeable drop in consump- 
tion of family flour for home baking pur- 
poses. Millers, however, were hoping that 
shipping directions would be received in 
more numerous quantities at this time, 
but they have been disappointed in their 
hopes. 

Production of flour continued almost 
full, with the majority of the output di- 
rected toward back orders, The flour mar- 
ket held up fairly well on- prices during 
the week. However, reductions over six 
weeks ago are particularly noticeable. 

Quotations Omaha, July 30: Southwest 
bakery patent $5.20, spring bakery patent 
$5.43, family flour $6.40, cake flour $6.35. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 85% of capa- 
city last week, compared with the preced- 
ing week. Domestic sales declined sharply 
to average 42%, compared with 200% the 
previous week. Shipping directions were 
slower, ranging from fair to good. Prices 
were up 10¢ sack. 

Texas: Demand slackened last week, with 
sales probably averaging 50% of capacity, 
about equally divided between family. and 
bakers flour. Operations remained about un- 
changed at 60 tq 70% of capacity. Prices 
were about unchanged. Quotations July 30: 
family flour, extra high patent $6.15 @6.40, 
high patent $5.85@6.10; standard bakers, 
unenriched $5.26@5.40, clears, unenriched 
$4.25@4.35, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Although buying interest in 
spring wheat flour dropped considerably 
wen prices returned to more normal levels 
following the July 22-23 price-cutting blitz, 
some mills continued to do a rather lib- 
eral volume of booking through July 27. 
This business, plus a lag in reporting the 
previous week's big volume, ran last week’s 
sales percentage to 262.5%, as compared 
with 333% the previous week and 96% a 
year ago. 

Estimates of the total volume of spring 
wheat flour sold during the brief competitive 
period a week ago now range up to 7% 
million sacks of new crop flour for ship- 
ment after Sept. 1. Bookings covered a 
120-day shipping period after that date 
as a general rule, although there was 
some 150-day business, which means that 
some buyers covered at least a part of 
their needs through next January. A num- 
ber of eastern chain bakers who did not 
join in the first part of the bargain busi- 
ness later came in for sizable blocks of 
spring wheat flour. 

As a result of the active business of the 
past two weeks, unfilled order balances of 
spring wheat mills on an average have been 
built up to almost two, months of running 
time. Some companies have as much as 90 
days of operations on their backlog lists. 

Family flour buyers did not join the big 
bakery buying spree and still have not come 
in for any sizable volume. 

Mills in Minneapolis operated at 70% 
of capacity last week, against 77% the 
previous week and 68% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, operations last week av- 
eraged 67% of capacity, as compared with 
76% the previous week and 71% a year 
ago. Shipments of flour from Northwest 
mills last week represented 75.3% of ca- 
pacity, against 73% a year ago. 

Flour prices generally are quoted on a 
two-level basis—one for August and one 
for after Sept. 1, the latter averaging about 
20¢ sack under the former. Quotations shown 
below generally refiect the full range of 
values. 

Quotations Aug. 1: standard patent $5.26 
@5.45, short patent $5.40@5.60, high glu- 
ten $5.60@5.80, established brands of family 
flour, enriched $6.55@6.60, first clear $5@ 
5.40, second clear $3.20@4.50, whole wheat 
$5.15@5.35 sacked, Minneapolis, cottons. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Demand 
for flour the past week was more active 
than the previous week. Family trade was 
rather slow. Shipping directions were fair 
te good. No export sales were reported. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chi There was a buying splurge 
the first part of last week as some mills 
offered the flour trade bargain prices. The 
spurt was short-lived and business dwin- 
died towards the end of the week. How- 
ever, interest continued and a fair amount 
of sales of one to five carlots were made 
throughout the week. Directions were fair. 
The family flour market continued inactive 
and sales were confined to small lots only 
for prompt shipment. Directions were fair. 

Quotations July 30: spring top patent 
$5.30@5.75, standard patent $5.20@5.65, 
first clear $4.85@5.35; family flour $6.95; 
hard winter short patent $5.15@5.40, 95% 
patent $5@5.35, first clear $4.30; soft winter 
short patent $5.90@6.43, standard patent 


$4.45@5.85, first clear $5@5.60. 

St. Louis: Local mills report new business 
as rather light. Some round lots were sold 
for 120-day shipment and some fair amounts 
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for prompt to 90 days. The demand for 
clears is slow. Buyers are not showing any 
interest but prefer to remain out. Offerings 
are fair. Jobbers say the small and large 
bakers are not showing much interest. 
However, there was a fairly good run of 
bookings of spring wheat flour by the bak- 
ers, The trade generally is buying for im- 
mediate wants only. Specifications are light. 
Prices for hard and soft patent are steady 
to 30¢ up, clears 5@10¢ bag higher. 

Central states mills report some fair 
booking early in the week but business 
later faded out. Buyers are not showing 
much interest. They are unwilling to pay 
present prices and prefer to buy as needed, 
Shipping directions are slow. Prices for hard 


* and soft patent are steady to 30¢ up, clears 


are 5@10¢ up. 

Quotations, St. Louis, July 30, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: family top soft patent $5.80, ordi- 
nary $4.80, top hard $6.65, ordinary $5.05; 
bakers soft winter short patent $5.75, pastry 
$4.60, soft straight $4.75, soft clear $4.15; 
hard winter short patent $5.10, clears $4.55; 
spring wheat short patent $5.65, standard 
$5.60, clears $5:30, low protein $4.35. 

Toledo: Although the peak of the move- 
ment of new wheat in this section is over 
and many elevators are filled, soft wheat 
milling has not as yet hit its stride. The 
quality of the wheat has been falling 
off, and there is no No. 1, very little No, 2 
and considerable wheat that doesn’t weigh 
over 55 or 56 Ib. and some even lighter. 

The unusual situation that has prevailed 
this crop on bidding for wheat still con- 
tinues. The bidding started at 10¢ under 
the July future, but wasn't expected to 
contMue indefinitely on so favorable a basis. 

Instead of closing up, the basis widened 
to 18 to 20¢ under the future and July 29, 
the bid for No. 2 soft red was 23¢ under 
September future or about $1.83%, although 
there are all kinds of bids and lack of 
uniformity. Some county agents are re- 
monstrating with the farmers over this situ- 
ation, but the wheat has continued to come 
out on these bids. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: After the recent brief period 
of heavy buying of new spring wheat flours, 
there was a sharp slackening in demand 
for flour as buyers reverted to their usual 
procedure of holding off for more de- 
velopments and reductions. The smaller 
establishments, wholesale houses and bak- 
eries, which did no futures buying, con- 
tinued to limit purchases to nearby needs 
of a hand-to-mouth nature. 

Quotations July 30, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.05@7.15, high gluten $6@6.05, 
standard $5.75@5.80, first clear $5.75@5.80; 
hard winter standard $5.65@5.70, first clear 
$5.35@5.40; soft winter short patent $5.25 
@6.30, straight $5.05@5.10, first clear $4.15 
@ 4.20. 

New York: One of the largest buying 
movements on the part of bakers in recent 
months featured the market July 22-25, 
but these*commitments retarded trade later 
and business was extremely slow at the 
close of the week. The buying surge co- 
incided with first offerings of new crop 
spring wheat flours at attractive prices. 

From all indications, in view of the 
heavy buying volume early in the week, 
unless there are marked price changes, no 
sizable bookings are anticipated in the 
near future. With spring wheat harvesting 
under way, bakers who have not already 
bought ahead seemed inclined to ride 
through on present purchases, anticipating 
that more attractive prices might develop 
later on. 

Export activity was dormant, pending 
release of particulars on the subsidy pro- 
gram. 

Quotations July 30: spring family $7.25, 
high glutens $6@6.15, standard patents $5.70 
@5.90, clears $5.45@5.70; southwestern short 
patents $5.75@5.95, standard patents $5.45 
@5.70; high ratio cake $5.50@6.50, soft 
winter straights $4.75@5.35. 


Pittsburgh: The recent action of mills 
in reducing spring wheat flour prices re- 
sulted in a big volume of business here. 
Telephone calls were made all over the 
territory by mill representatives, brokers 
and flour salesmen and every client and 
prospective client told the story of re- 
duced prices. The response was immediate 
and gratifying. Representatives of mills not 
making price reductions are not happy be- 
cause many clients took advantage of com- 
petitors’ prices and bought heavily. Com- 
mitments were made for 120 days and 
longer. When the reduced prices vanished 
sales fell to zero in spring wheat flours. 
Only a meager amount of new crop south- 
western Kansas flour was sold the past 
week. Flour prices show little change from 
the quotations of last week. Directions are 
good. Soft wheat flours and family flours 
did not share in the price reductions. 
Consequently, few sales are reported for 
the week. Many large and small baking 
establishments are now well stocksd with 
flour for months ahead on spring wheat 
flour. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, 100- 
lb. cottons, July 30: bakers hard winter 
Kansas standard patent $5.30@5.47, medium 
$5.40@5.52, short $5.50@5.57; bakers spring 
wheat standard patent $5.70@6.04, medium 
$5.75@6.09, short $5.80@6.14, clears $5.45 
@5.89, high glutens $5.90@6.44; family flour, 
advertised brands $6.74@6.94, other brands 
$6.15@6.54; pastry and cake flours $4.75@ 
6.25; Pacific Coast pastry flour $5.96. 

Boston: Following the recent extremely 
active bakery buying cautiousness returned 
to the local flour market. Demand from 
the larger buyers was particularly light, 
with smaller operators again adhering to 
their policy of buying only to maintain 
workable inventories. Prices are irregular- 
ly lower with heavy pressure borne mostly 
by springs. Springs, however, recovered 
slightly for the low of the week and closed 
15@20¢ lower. Hard winters are unchanged 
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to 10¢ lower while soft wheat flours showed 
similar price changes. 

dealers said that most of the 
buyers expect lower prices in the immedi- 
ate offing based on early reports on the 
spring wheat harvesting. Baked goods trade, 
particularly on sweet goods, has been in a 
consistent decline for some months. 

Receipts for the week were estimated 
at 18,952 bbl., against 22,046 the preceding 
week and 15,295 for the comparable week 
last year. : 

Quotations July 30: spring short patents 
$5.92@6.07, standards $5.77@5.92; high glu- 
ten $6.02@6.17; first clears $5.47@5.67, hard 
winter short patents $5.72@5.92, standards 
$5.47@5.57; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.02@ 
6.27; eastern soft winter straights $4.77@ 
5.37, high ratio $5.52@6.52, family $7.24 
@7.27. 

Philadelphia: Interest shown in the new 
crop spring wheat flour the past 10 days 
was the big news here with mill repre- 
sentatives. Substantial price cuts by some 
mills over the July 22-23 week-end resulted 
in sales that were the largest in weeks. 
Price slashes in some cases as high as 50¢, 
plus deeply diminished stocks on hand by 
those who had adopted a watch and wait 
policy in hopes for these cuts, resulted in a 
busy week. 

A slight advance in prices following 
the week-end flurry inspired a momentary 
caution and lack of interest on the part 
of bakers, but trade soon picked up again. 

A few continued their hand-to-mouth 
buying policy of recent months, but in the 
main the chain bakeries and large inde- 
pendents started the ball rolling with the 
first offering by. mills of new crop flour 
and in some cases covered inventory re- 
placements for as high as 60 days. 

The story of the old crop spring wheat 
flour, however, was the same dismal one 
of recent weeks with only very minor trad- 
ing to meet immediate demands. 

Business in hard winter wheat flour 
continued spotty, with no return to active 
trading indicated. : 

Quotations July 30: spring family $6.80@ 
7, spring high gluten $6.25@6.35, short 
patent $6.10@6.20, standard patent $6@ 
6.10, first clear $5.65@5.80, hard winter 
short patent $5.70@5.80, standard patent 
$5.60@5.70 and soft winter standard $5.10 


@5.20. 
THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: A further slackening in flour 
sales is reported following the recent heavy 
bookings, of spring wheat flours. The price 
reductions on spring wheat flours ranged 
as high as 50¢ sack for new crop delivery 
after Sept. 1. The heavier bookings are 
mostly confined to the larger concerns. 
Hard winters are none too active, with 
the buying restricted mainly to prompt 
and August delivery. The situation is very 
similar on soft winters. Midwestern soft 
winters are meeting with the best demand. 
There is little or no interest being shown 
on Pacific Coast soft flours on account 
of the price differential. Cracker and 
cookie bakers are the principal buyers on 
soft winters, but refraining from booking 
for beyond August in most cases. Shipping 
directions show a slight improvement, but 
stocks on hand are still rather low. Export 
inquiries are somewhat improved from the 
European claimant countries, but actual 
sales are of small volume. 

Quotations July 30, carlots, delivered, 
packed in 100-lb. multiwall paper bags: 
hard winter bakery short patent $5.25@ 
5.35, standard $5.10@5.25, first clear $4.05 
@1.45; spring wheat bakery short patent 
$5.70@5.85, standard $5.55@5.70, first clear 
$5.10@5.45, high gluten $5.85@6; soft wheat 
short patent $5.10@5.60, straight $4.60@ 


4.85, first clear $3.95@4.20, high ratio 
cake $5.35@5.80; Pacific Coast $6.65@6.85, 
pastry $5.80@6. Shipments by barge from 


Minneapolis approximately 20¢ sack less. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: The market was reported as dull 
during the week, with buyers having cov- 
ered their nearby requirements and again 
sitting on the sidelines. State Department 
of Agriculture announced that storage will 
be sufficient to take care of this year’s 
anticipated wheat crop, and that very little 
will have to be stored on the ground. 
Flour millers state that the CCC is doing a 
good job of getting its stocks moved out 
in preparation for the new crop, but the 
ccc is not putting any of its holdings 
onto the market, and cash wheat is hard 
to find. This presents no particular prob- 
lem in the eyes of flour buyers, who see a 
new crop just around the corner and no 
need to get excited about supplies. Family 
patent $6.80, bluestem $5.94, bakery $6.17, 
pastry $5.68. 


Portland: A close check with mills of the 
Pacific Northwest July 29 failed to reveal 
the large amount of spring wheat flour 
reportedly sold by mills of this area. There 
has been a slight pickup in flour bookings 
among the larger wholesalers and bakers, 
but not in the manner reported. Mill op- 
erations have improved, but flour still lacks 
broad outlets. Some hope is held for ex- 
Ports when the subsidy is put into effect, 
but the usual seasonal operations of mills 
up to this time is lacking. Price cutting 
is more prevalent than it has been for 
several years. 

Flour prices have sagged and quotations 
on July 30 were: high gluten $6.35, all- 
Montana $6.15, fancy hard wheat clears 
$6.15, bluestem bakers $6.02, cake $6.45, 
pastry $5.75, whole wheat 100% $5.75, gra- 
ham $5.60, cracked wheat $5.60. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Mills report that book- 
ings under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment are beginning to come through. Also 
some bookings of Class 2 flour to countries 
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not fimcluded in agreement are being made. 
The domestic market is very slow. 

Quotations July 30: top patent springs 
for use in Canada $11 bbl., seconds $10.59, 
bakers $10.40, in 98's cotton, mixed cars 
wtih 10¢ added for cartage where used. 
For export to U.K., government regulation 
flour $14 per 280 Ib., for shipment to end of 
September. 

Sales of winters are at a minimum both 
in domestit and export outlets. Quotations 
July 30: $9.30 bbl., f.0.b. Montreal. 

New crop winter wheat moving in good 
quantities, all in domestic market. Quota- 


tions July 30: $1.65 bu., f.o.b. shipping 
point. 
Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 


four last week was small, and totaled just 


over 62,000 bbi., none of which was worked 
to the U.K. Domestic trade is on a mod- 
erate scale and mills are working only 
part time. Quotations July 30: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort William 


and the British Columbia boundary, ranged . 


second patents 
bakers 


from $11.15@11.40 cottons; 
$10.65@10.90; second patents to 
$10.15 @10.40. 

Vancouver: Some unexpected export busi- 
ness in flour has developed and as a result 
fair shipments are scheduled to move short- 
ly to Hong Kong. While no definite in- 
formation is available, it is understood 
that the Hong Kong shipments are destined 
for transshipment at that port for interior 
China points. This would follow the pattern 
which was very profitable for Canadian 
exporters some years ago. 

There have also been some additional 
sales to the Philippine Islands, where 
buyers in Manila are showing more interest 
in Canadian offerings. Ample freight space 
is available for this business. 

Domestic demand continues on a com- 
paratively low level with no apparent move- 
ment on the part of buyers to make any 
forward commitments. Store sales are still 
slow with mixes most popular. 

Prices are still holding to list in most 
vases, although some offerings from smaller 
mills are being made below this level. Cash 
car quotations for 98's cottons: first patents 
$11.40@11.75; bakers patents $10.35@10.65; 
western cake and pastry ranges from $11.10 
to $11.85 while Ontario soft wheat grinds 
are around $13. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., July 21, 1949 (000's 
omitted): 
Wheat Durum Oata Barl’y 
Ft. William and 











Port Arthur .. 4,544 222 2,140 3,046 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 5,981 1 141 60 
Churchill ....... ore. * A ae ve 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

vators ........ 50 we 3 315 

Rr 11,549 224 2,285 3,421 

Year ago ..... 9,888 750 3,392 6,416 

Receipts during week ending July 21: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 691 80 762° 397 
Pacific seaboard. 877 os 16 4 
Churchill ....... 186 se ; 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

vators ........ 8 1 2 

eee 1,762 80 780 403 


Shipments during week ending July 21: 





or TEE 1,376 280 943 609 
0 210 5 263 61 
Milled or 
processed ... me ée 29 38 
Pacific seaboard— 
Ocean ........ 1,862 oe 
SA 45 38 5 
Other terminals* 9 oe 4 82 
: eee 3,603 285 1,278 795 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1948, to July 21, 1949: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..153,290 15,146 55,134 47,572 
2 


Pacific seaboard. 65,089 1,934 402 
Churchill ....... 5,342 es ee ée 
Other terminals* 728 10 636 2,014 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1948, to July 21, 1949: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..155,506 15,742 58,242 49,024 
Pacific seaboard. 60,607 1 3,089 479 
Churchill 5,314 >. sé ee 
Other terminals* 794 12 732 2,062 

*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of week ending July 23, 1949, 
= July 24, 1948, as reported to the Grain 

ranch of the Production and Marketing 
Administration of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
--American— -—in bond—, 
July July July July 
23 24 23 24 

1949 1948 1949 1948 
Wheat ...... 215,400 149,009 118 35 
. Sa 8,832 2,488 he hoon 
Sa 15,736 1,744 wee 683 
MES eles 06% oy 3,936 617 314 wha 
Barley ...... 22,307 56,962 eae 246 
FI 15,558 830 aks ede 
Soybeans 2,852 919 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets July 23 (figures 
for corresponding date of a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat, none (none) bu.; 
corn, 253,000 (241,000); oats, none (none); 
rye, none (13,000); barley, $2,000 (none). 


INTERSTATE BAKERIES 
REPORT HIGHER NET 


KANSAS CITY—Large earnings in 
the early months of 1949 offset 
shrinking profits in the past few 
months, the midyear report of the 
Interstate Bakeries Corp., Kansas 
City, showed. The _ recently-issued 
statement revealed net profits of $1,- 
282,282, equal to $3.54 a share on the 
outstanding 305,442 shares of common 
for the 28 weeks ended July 16. This 
compares with $1,046,856, or $2.77 
a share in the like period of the pre- 
ceding year. 

Sales for the 28-week period ag- 
gregated $29,994,670, compared with 
$31,505,101 a year earlier. 

Sales for the 12-week period ended 
July 16 were $12,997,214, compared 
with $13,640,910 a year earlier. Net 
profits for this most recent period 
were $536,486, equal to $1.47 a com- 
mon share, compared with $610,631, 
»or $1.72 a share, a year previously. 

In the 12 weeks ended July 16, 
sales were up more than seasonally 
and the profits dipped about $77,000 
below a year ago. About one third 
of the $1.5 million sales drop for 
the year to date compared with last 
year reflected the discontinuance of 
the company’s restaurant business in 
Chicago. The demand for cake de- 
creased, accounting for a sizable part 
of the $673,000 decline. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOINS PRAIRIE GRAIN 
PEORIA—Ray V. Watson, Mason 
County farm advisor for the past 13 
years, has been named manager of 
the Prairie Grain Co., with headquar- 
ters at Henry, Il. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for July 23 and 30: 


BRAN— July 23 July 30 
FO ke evire dss $....@*40.265 $....@ ..+. 
August ....... «+++ @*39.50 38.00@ 38.50 
September 37.26@ 37.50 37.75@ 38.25 
October ...... 37.25@ 37.560 37.75@ 38.25 
November «+++@*37.75 38.50@ 38.95 
December Ph +++ +@*38.0 38.75@ 39.00 
January ...... ie beer ees @*39.25 

SHORTS— 

GUE 6S b8 cies ve $47.00@ 47.75 $...s@ .... 
RE i: 9:06 p> 45.00@ 45.75 ....@*44.75 
September «+++@*43.00 42.25@ 43.35 
October ...... 41.50@ 42.50 41.75@ 42.25 
November 41.50@ 42.50 41.00@ 42.00 
December 41.25@ 42.00 40.75@ 41.75 
January ...... oeee@ «...- 40.50@ 41.50 
Sales (tons) 2,760 480 
*Sale. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as 
compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, July 23, 1949 (0090's omit- 
ted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
11 314 oe 





Matiale (2. ass 8 

ARBOR 2c ciscves os 
SE Sows ccc sves ‘3 
New York ...... «i 
Camel scccscccce 

POCRIs ciccsece 121 as 314 
Previous week .. 117 51 314 es 
July 24, 1948 ... 35 683 os 361 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing’ centers for the 


week ending July 30, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 
7-Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1949 1948 1949 1948 
Minneapolis .. vies ~«+ 13,200 44,100 
Kansas City .. 1,800 1,860 6,990 6,940 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ending July 30, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipménts Stocks 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
Minneapolis . 383 1,384 2 1968,667 636 
Duluth ...... 13 50 = 62 +» 851 225 


Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
July July July July 
Ly 16 23 30 
Five mills .. 16,002 29,355 28,248 *28,074 
*Four mills. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS, 








Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 | 


1b.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St.Louis Buffalo 
a ey EN $...@6.95 $6.55@6.60 $...@... $...@... $7.05@7.15 
Spring top patent ............. 5.30@5.75 ... wot Take & ss Te 0 Se — Ske a 
Spring high gluten ............. ---@... 5.60@5.80- ...@... --@ ... 6.00@6.05° 
PEE GINO e's du-erclndsic chewed oe ~--@... 6.40@6.60 ve A -.-@5.65 T7 5 ee 
Spring standard ............+.+. 5.20@5.65 6.26@5.456 ...@... --@5.60 5.75@5.80~ 
Spring first clear .............: 4.85@5.35 6.00@5.40 ...@... --@5.30 . 5.75 @5.80 
Hard winter family ............ er. are «--@... 5.75@6.50 --@6.66 ...@... 
Hard winter short ............ 5.15 @5.40 ows 5.10 @5.25 OS eres Pe 
Hard winter standard ey SN ee 5.00@5.10 AB a Fe Hed aH 
Hard winter first clear ........ «+ -@4,30 -@.. 3.20@3.45 <% a+ 5.35@5.40 
Soft winter family ............ ae oo Gas Th. ae --@5.80 ...@°... 
Soft winter short patent ...... 5.90@6.43 se evs 6.10@6.40 --@5.75 5.25@5.30 
Soft winter standard ......... 4.45 @5.85 ee SS Moi ot 6 ke ees a 
Soft winter straight ........... «mete ccs --@.. 5.00 @5.10 -»@4.76 tt 4 Be 
Soft winter first clear ......... 5.00@5.60 » ss eceQ@ey --@4.15 4.15 @4.20 
Rye flour, white ..........6.0-- 4.20@4.40 --@4.26 ...@.. --@4.80 4.85@4.90 
Beye. GOOr, GOER onc cc cdsciecccce 3.10@3.80 ...@3.66 @. -.@3.70 3.75@3.80 
Durum, gran., bulk ............ 5.35@5.58 5.15@5.20 OS @5.95. ...@65.74 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
po | EAA ern $...@7.25 $6.80@7.00 $...@... $6.74@6.94 $...@... 
Spring high gluten ............ 6.00@6.15 6.25@6.35 6.02@6.17 5.90@6.44 eee aren 
BOTT  GROTE occsccccces Seewess -++@... 6.10@6.20 5,92@6.07 5.80@6.14 On 
Spring standard .............-. 5.70@5.90 6.00@6.10 5.77@5.92 5.70@6.04 +) 
Spring first clear ..........+.++. 5.45@5.70 5.65@5.80 5.47@56.67 56.456@5.89 7m ee 
Hard winter short ........«.... 5.75@5.95 5.70@5.80 5.72@5.92 6.50@5,.57 -@ 
Hard winter standard ......... 5.45@5.70 5.60@5.70 5.47@5.57 5.30@5.4 @. 
Soft winter family ............ re. Ree o++@... 1.24@7.27 re ee .@. 
Soft winter straight ........... 4.75@6.35 ...@... 4.77@6.37 -@. + @. 
Soft winter standard ........... -+-@... 65.10@65.20 bea sce Te ee -@: 
Rye flour, white .......6-ees08- 4.50@4.70 4.80@4.90 re ae 4.35 @4.64 eG et 
Bye: Mour, GAPK so. cosccvesvases - Sivek -.@. 3.55 @ 4.05 Ok 
Durum, gran., bulk ............ 5.85@5.97 --@. @. «+ -@5.94 ie os GSE. 
Seattle Los Angeles Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ... $...@6.80 $...@... Spring top patent] .. $...@11.00 $11.15@11.40 
Bluestem ........ «--@5.94 ...@... Spring second patent] -@10.50 10.65@10.90 
PARI esse ccies @5.68 ...@... Spring first clearf ... ...@ 9.40 vt. Be. 
Bakery grades .. @6.17 ...@... Spring exports§ ..... «++ @14.00 Jee 
Ontario soft winterst ...@ 9.30 +..@ 


**Cottons, Fort William basis. {Secondhand jutes. 98-lb. cottons. §280-lb. cottons. 























GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 









Closing grain futures quotations 





in leading markets, in cents and bushels: 















WHEAT FLAX 

7——Minneapolis—, c Chicag 7—Kansas Ci Mpls. 

Sept. Dec. May Sept Dec Mar. May Sept. Dec. ay on 
July 25 .. 213 211% 207% 206% 208% 207% 203 203% 203% i 360 
July 26 .. 210% 209 205 203% 207% 205% 201% 201% 201% 197% 360 
July 27... 212% 210% 206% 205% 208% (207% 202% 201% 201% ey 360 
July 28 .. 211% 209% 205% 205% 207% 207% #2024 204% 204% 199% 360 
July 29 .. 212% 209% 206% 206% 209% 208% 202% 205% 205% 200% 360 
July 30 .. 211 208% 205% 204% 207% 207% 201% 204% 203% 199% 370 

eCORNS - RYE \¢ OATS ~ 

Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 

Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. July Oct. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 

July 25 . 129% 118% 156% 159% 145% 147 147 148% 66% 66% 60 60% 

July 26 . 126% 116% 152 *155 139% 141% 143 144% 65% 65% 59% 59% 

July 27 . 128% 117% 154% 157% 142% 143% 144% 146% 65% 65% 59% 60% 

July 28 . 128% 117% 153 155% 141 142% 143% 145% 64% 65% 59% 60% 
July 29 . 130% 117% 154% 157% 142% 143% 144% 146 65% 65% 59% 60 

July 30 . 128% 116% 151% 154 141% 142% 140% 142% 65% 65% 59% 59% 
















UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 








Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in bushels (000’s omitted) on July 23, and corresponding date of a year ago: , 


7-—Wheat— -——Corn—, -—Oatse—. -—Rye—, -Barley— 























1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949. 1948. |! 

Baltimore ........... 3,713 2,696 1,182 9 959 5 336 9 661 104 
BEE, \eaice vase eee eee 619 408 ae ae as “%s ce ta ee 
MT ibcksotowcece 7,071 1,317 676 75 1,806 204 208 2,078 -* §8 

OS Er ee 264 373 e 127 351 te pd He oa - 
0S CEES 16,268 4,404 1,452 889 1,638 438 1,489 47 16 214 
Sa ee 14,550 3,643 500 121 1,224 56 243 as 6,838 194 
CO ae ee 11,867 12,728 129 91 197 192 12 q 27 24 
Galveston ........+++5 2,891 2,890 de oe ae oe ee és 10 1 
Hutchinson .......... 12,833 12,722 ke 23 i 4 ie 7 ry e 
Indianapolis ......... 3,016 1,374 467 439 110 27 “40 7 - re 
Kansas City ......... 36,033 35,126 119 55 68 23 92 78 30 72 
Milwaukee ........... 2,141 58 4 as 69 4 Ls ys 973° 1,481 
Minneapolis ......... 8,329 469 39 89 3,716 113 770 222 6,084 1,911 
New Orleans ......... oe 907 és 30 os 15 ee oe oe bs 
ae 1,069 66 649 4 424 4 1 

EE? bee sip e da8 798 a es es T ae oa °6 6% - 
CE Sie ren cccenses 16,185 10,156 275 190 391 45 83 26 30 79 
BE. ii vecese snes 551 48 ne 169 os aia st mn on 40 
Philadelphia ......... 2,303 1,898 41 5 198 5 43 56 268 173 
DEED oc. cincensicct 1,150 64 66 69 109 1 31 2 +47 25 
See 6,286 5,635 277 273 237 280 a afi 13 14 
SEs 9,582 9,176 214 99 643 30 23 16 q 10 
WEEE vce c ce ecuces 10,587 8,776 2 xe 3 se > aa 2 
ES. ov nas cernneces 663 542 494 ‘ 
OOMBW 22 ise cece csr cds ea 423 6s 

IN iin 3s ct in ns 168,613 116,429 6,709 2,734 12,146 1,438 3,370 477 16,237 4,403 - 





















SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- | 
load lots, prompt delivery, in tons, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City 

Spring bran ....... $44.00@44.50 §....@41.00 §$....@.... 

Hard winter bran .. tet @ odes oo 38.00 @ 38.50 

Soft winter bran .. er arr er. Meee’ o@ ssi. 

Standard midds.* «++» @50.00 «+e + @45.00 tek ours 

Flour midds.¢ ..... 56.00 @ 56.50 52.00 @53.00 44.50 @ 45.00 

Red Gog ....-+..+5 57.50@58.00 54.00@55.00 ese 

Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 

Spring bran ....... $47.00@47.60 $....@57.00 $&....@54.00 

Standard midds.* 51.00 @51.50 «- «+ @60,00 -@59.50 
Flour midds.t ..... 59.00 @59.50 si Saye -@.. 

Red dog .......+++- 59.00 @ 59.50 ~- +» @69.00 - @66.00 
. Spring bran Shorts 

Toronto ...4.-++++ $....@58.00 $....@60.00 

Winnipeg ......+- «+ «-@60.00 -+++@52.00 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


St. Louis 
«@ ou 


eke Boe 
42.75@ 43.74 


49.25 @ 49.75 
settee? Serb 


Pittsburgh 
$52.50@63.80 
66.80@568.30 
64.30 @67.80 
66.30 @68.80 


Middling: 
$....@62,00 
@ 








Ft. Worth 
$.65-@D 208 
46.00 @ 47.00 
soe coset 
52.00 @54.00 


Atlanta 














NE IE 


























v 
| HELP WANTED ; 
v 


WANTED—FLOUR SALESMAN, YOUNG, 
aggressive, familiar with central states 
territory; good opportunity. Replies con- 
fidential. Address 150, The Northwestern 
Miller, 612 Board of Trade, Kansas City, 
Mo, 





BROKERS WANTED 


by Kansas miller of highest quality 
bakery and family flour in Iowa and 
Wisconsin; also North and South 
Carolina. 


» the Security Milling Co., Inc. 


bilene, ‘Kansas 











SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


MILLER—EXPERIENCED IN MEDIUM TO 











large sized hard and soft wheat mills, 
feed milling, packaging and materials 
handling, now available as mill closed 
indefinitely. College graduate in milling 
technology. Address 152, The Northwest- 


ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT OR 


head miller in southwestern plant—any 
size. Move being made for reason of wife's 
health. Can come with highest recom- 


mendations from current employer. 43 
years old; 23 years’ milling experience. 
Address 141, The Northwestern Miller, 612 
Board of Trade Blidg., Kansas City, Mo. 





EXPERIENCED HEAD MILLER, IN MAK- 
ing quality flour and formula feeds, sell- 
ing retail and wholesale in 500 bbl. mill 
or less; head or second in larger mill, 
Sunday or Monday through Friday; mar- 
ried, strictly temperate, last place six 
years miller manager. Address 124, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


rereseteter “S WANTED 


ag meray TO od — RICHARDSON 

bag closing machines and other 

good 2 mill, feed and elevator equipment. 

J. B. Hagan, 15232 BEB. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


BAKERY 
FOR SALE 


Modern up-to-date multiple unit 
bakery in Minneapolis-St. Paul 
for sale. Will sell below face 
value. $15,000.00 down will han- 
dle deal. Must sell—emergency. 


Address 151, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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Changes in Federal Grain Standards 
Urged by MNF Executive Committee 


CHICAGO—A decision to press for 
changes in the federal grain stand- 
ards so that account would be taken 
of insect and rodent contamination 
in determining grades was made at 
the last week’s meeting of the exec- 
utive committee of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. 

Elmer W. Reed, Flour Mills of 
America, Ine., Kansas City, chair- 
man of the federation’s grain grades 
committee, was instructed to proceed 
with negotiations with the appro- 
priate authorities. At the conclusion 
of the meeting he stated that a con- 
ference between the grain grades 
committee, the Grain Branch of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
the Federal Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration would probably be held some- 
time in September to explore the 
possibilities, but that it would be 
doubtful if early action would be 
taken on account of the many rami- 
fications of the question. 

The executive committee’s action 
on grain grade changes was taken. by 
unanimous vote and it was based 
upon the fact that wheat grading 
free of insects under the present 
standards produces flour of high 
fragment count, even when milled in 
plants which have not been criticized 





’ 

VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDING-STUFFS, etc. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
.Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 

Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Postbox 1151 


Ref.: 


Cables: Radium Corr.: 








from a sanitation standpoint by FDA 
inspectors. 

M. F. Mulroy, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, chairman of 
the federation’s agricultural rela- 
tions committee, reviewed the flour 
subsidy situation in detail. He stated 
that his committee had enjoyed ex- 
cellent cooperation from officials of 
the Department of Agriculture in 
working on this question, and added 
that no matter how the flour subsidy 
program works out the industry will 
still have a good many difficulties 
with its application. The agricultural 
relations committee was authorized 
to continue negotiating with the De- 
partment of Agriculture on behalf 
of the federation on any flour subsidy 
question. 

Fakler Reports | 

Herman Fakler, vice president of 
the federation in charge of its Wash- 
ington office, made a lengthy report 
on legislative and related subjects. 
His report included comment on the 
Taft-Hartley law situation, minimum 
wage under the wage-hour law, pro- 
posal for changing definition of “area 
of production” in wage-hour law, 
farm legislation, military aid under 
the North Atlantic pact, amendments 
to the European Cooperation Act, re- 
ciprocal trade law extension, Senate 
inquiry into price spreads between 
producer and consumer, pending leg- 
islation requiring stricter supervision 
of export food shipments and various 
other matters having to do with the 
milling business. 

The federation’s budget, approxi- 





MASTER BAKER 


FLOUR MILLS LTD. 


VANCOUVER — CANADA 
Millers and Exporters of all types of flour 
CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 
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CANADIAN SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
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Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 
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mately 15% less than the budget for 
the preceding fiscal year, was re- 
ported by the finance committee and 
approved. The executive committee 
specifically approved an appropria- 
tion of $10,000 for Kansas State Col- 
lege for this year, for use by the 
milling division. 

A report of the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute committee proposed consolida- 
tion of the Wheat Flour Institute 
and the Millers’ Long Range Pro- 
gram, contingent upon sufficient re- 
newal support to make continuation 
of the Long Range Program possible 
after Jan. 1, 1950. This was recom- 
mended in a report filed by Jess B. 
Smith, Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn., Kansas City, chairman. The 
report was adopted and federation 
officials were instructed to take 
steps to make the change effective in 
due course, and to report at the next 
meeting of the executive committee 
on the progress of the consolidation. 

Herman Steen, vice president in 
charge of the Chicago office of the 
federation, was directed to report at 
the next meeting of the board of di- 
rectors on qualified persons who 
might be available to head the tech- 
nical service department of the fed- 
eration in place of Roy K. Durham, 
who resigned recently. 

John L. Locke, Fisher Flouring 
Mills, Seattle, MNF president, pre- 
sided at the meeting and those pres- 
ent ineluded J. C. Beaven, Standard 
Milling Co., Chicago; W. P. Bomar, 
Bewley Mills, Fort Worth; H. W. 
Files, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 


apolis; Earl J. Heseman, Igleheart 
Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind.; A. V. 
Imbs, J. F. Imbs Milling Co., St. 


Louis; G. S. Kennedy, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; Fred J. Lingham, 


Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N.Y.; 
Ward Magill, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita; M. F. Mulroy, Russell- 


Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; C. A. 
Quarnberg, Tri-State Milling Co., 
Rapid City, S.D.; Charles Ritz, Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
John J. Vanier, Western Star Mill 
Co., Salina, and I. E. Woodard, Acme 
Evans Co., Indianapolis. The only 
member of the committee absent 
was Henry H. Cate, Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas City, Mo., and 
he was represented by Elmer W. 
Reed, executive vice president of his 
corporation. 

Herman Steen and Herman Fakler, 
vice presidents of the federation, 
were also present. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VICTOR CHEMICAL BUYS 
COMPANY IN CALIFORNIA 


CHICAGO—August Kochs, chair- 
man of Victor Chemical Works, has 
announced the acquisition by his com- 
pany of A. R. Maas Chemical Co., 
South Gate, Cal. 

The Maas company, manufacturer 
of photographic chemicals, phos-~ 
phorie acid and sodium phosphatés, 
was founded in 1919 by the late Prof. 
Arthur R. Maas. Mr. Kochs said no 
change in personnel is contemplated 
and the present management will 
continue. 

In acquiring the California com- 
pany, Victor Chemical Works in- 
creased its producing points to six. It 
operates phosphorus furnaces at Mt. 
Pleasant, Tenn., and Victor, Fla., and 
processing plants at Chicago Heights, 
Ill., Nashville, Tenn., Morrisville, Pa., 
and South Gate, Cal. 
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THOROBREAD 


ANY leading bakers know THORO-BREAD 

from experience and reputation . . . know that 
THORO-BREAD means fine quality and milling 
integrity. 











We are determined to keep that respect and confidence 
. . - determined not only to make THORO-BREAD 
from the finest of raw materials but also to produce 
this superb flour with utmost skill, efficiency and 
economy. 


So get the most for your flour dollar. Buy THORO- 
BREAD and compare! 














ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,500 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 500,000 Bus 
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“It's the Wheat—plus intelligent milling” has been the slogan of 
the Montana Flour Mills Company for over a generation. 


In the milling of SAPPHIRE, JUDITH, ISIS and GOLD CROSS flours 
there has been the advantage of on-the-spot selection of Montana 
wheat made available to our several mills. And with the applica- 
tion of intelligent milling and strict laboratory control we have 
developed flours of such quality and uniformity that they have 
become famous among commercial bakers in every state of 
the Union. 








~ Montana Flour Mills Company * 











For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


... Made in Minnesota 








H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 
FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











AIB Laboratories 
Release Report on 
Pan Glaze Removal 


CHICAGO — The American Insti- 
tute of Baking laboratories recently 
released special bulletin No. 52 “Ef- 
ficient Removal of Pan Glaze’ by J. 
B. Thompson. 

“Silicone pan glazes are satisfac- 
tory substitutes for pan grease only 
as long as they foster efficient re- 
lease of bread and buns from the 
pans,” the AIB pointed out. “The 
problem of removing the glaze before 
recoating has arisen because subse- 
quent applications over old glaze are 
less efficient than the first applica- 
tion. The AIB laboratories studied 
33 commercially available pan clean- 
ers which have been recommended to 
bakers. These cleaners were submit- 
ted by 20 different manufacturers. 

“The pan cleaners tested were not 
satisfactory for the removal of DC 
pan glaze. However, a_ product 
known as ‘Detrex’ silicone converter 
fluid affected practically complete re- 
moval of the glaze after a 40-second 
treatment. The ‘Detrex’ solution is 
a departure from the emulsifying 
type of pan cleaning agent ordinarily 
employed .in bakeries. This new ma- 
terial is actually an anhydrous sol- 
vent in which is dissolved a reagent 
which reacts with the silicone resin 
to render it watér soluble. This solu- 
tion has no detrimental effect upon 
the pan surface. For best results, the 
deglazing agent should be used in 
conjunction with proper equipment.” 

Copies of bulletin No. 52 are avail- 
able to members, who should direct 
inquiries to: Laboratories, American 
Institute of Baking, 1135 Fullerton 
Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW NABISCO PLANT 
IN NEW YORK STARTED 


ELMIRA, N.Y.—A contract has 
been awarded for construction of a 
new $400,000 building for National 
Biscuit Co. here. The new structure 
will house the company’s Elmira 
area bread baking operations. 

The Conlon-Farnsworth Co. of Sy- 
racuse has been awarded the general 
contract, and actual work is expected 
to get under way soon. Measuring 
220 by 150 ft., the new structure will 
contain about 30,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space. 

It will be erected of steel and con- 
crete and will house National Bis- 
cuit’s bread division bakery, offices 
and garage. New bread-baking equip- 
ment will be installed in the build- 
ing and when it is completed Nation- 
al Biscuit will abandon its old bread 
bakery at 508 College Ave. here. 

Shifting of the bread division’s lo- 
cation will have no affect on Nation- 
al Biscuit’s cracker division, which 
will continue operations at 604 Wil- 
liam St. here. 


NEW RAILROAD STATION 
NAMED FOR GLIDDEN 


GLIDDEN, GA.—A new Central of 
Georgia Railway Co. station has been 
established solely to facilitate ship- 
ments to and from the new industrial 
development which is being con- 
structed here for the Glidden Co. 
Located near Macon, Ga., Glidden 
will be a permanent shipping point 
for the margarine plant which the 
company completed here recently. 
The firm plans to construct an edible 
oil refinery and a paint and varnish 
plant. 
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So you think 
HE’S fast! 





Just because a guy can run 100 yards in 
less than 10 seconds, you compare him to 
a flash of lightning. Listen a minute, 
while we tell you about a salt that’s fast 
..+» and why it’s important to you. 





In salting butter, salt must dissolve with 
lightning speed. If the butter is on the 
soft side, butter salt must dissolve so 
quickly that overworking is avoided. 
Otherwise, the butter may become mot- 
tled or marbled, lose its moisture, become 
leaky. Yet, if the salt is not properly dis- 
solved, the butter may be gritty. So, re- 
member that Diamond Crystal Butter 
Salt dissolves completely in water at 65° 
F. at an average rate of 9.2 seconds. 





On the other hand, there are instances 
where slow solubility of salt is highly 
important . . . such as in salting cheese. 
Here slow solubility prevents salt being 
lost in whey, producing undersalted 
cheese, To meet all these problems, we 
have set up definite solubility standards 
for Diamond Crystal Salt. 


Need Help? Write for It! 


If salt solubility enters into your proces- 
sing, write to our Technical Director. 
He’ll gladly recommend the correct grade 
and grain of Diamond Crystal Salt for 
best results. Diamond Crystal, Dept. 
B-15 §t. Clair, Michigan, 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 








Pfeffer Milling Company 














ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 
from a Single Source 


SPRING WHEAT © KANSAS WHEAT © SOFT WHEAT 
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CALIFORNIA 


Harold Collett, Los Angeles, has 
become operator of Mrs. Collett’s 
Bakery in Balian’s Market, 5469 W. 
Adams, Los Angeles. This was for- 
merly operated by Pat Martini. 

Don Parsons, operator of Susan’s 
Bakery in the Westchester section of 
Los Angeles, is moving his entire 
shop from 8804 Sepulveda to the 
neighboring Jim Dandy Supermarket. 
Susan’s will have completely new fix- 
tures and many new features. 

George Keys, Glendale, has opened 
a retail bake shop at Crestline in the 
San Bernardino Mountains. 

The bakery at 165 W. Center, Ana- 
heim, will now. be known as Har- 
vey’s Bakery and will be operated 
by Clay B. Harvey. 


COLORADO 


C. B. Loback has opened a retail 
bakery in Buena Vista. 

The Thrifty Bakery, 1575 So. Pearl 
St., Denver, is now being operated by 
John Canino. 

A new bakery has been opened at 
401 So. Main St., in Lamar. 

Irene and Orvin H. Gallea have es- 
tablished the Gallea’s Bakery at 310 
Main St., in Fort Morgan. 

The Home Bakery, 1506 Rood Ave., 
Grand Junction, has been purchased 
by Mrs. Opal Thurber. 

Charles and Alice Menke and 
Grace Clinger have opened a retail 
bakery in Loveland. 

The Artistic Pastry Shoppe, 28 E. 
20th Ave., Denver, has been pur- 
chased by Louis W. Fletcher. 

The Rose Mary Pastry Shop, Lou- 
isville, is now owned and operated by 
Tommy and Mary Cable. 

A new bakery has been opened “tn 
Windsor by Lloyd Clifford. 

The Camellia Bakery, 207 E. 13th 
Ave., Denver, has been purchased by 








K. J. Norman 


JOINS DECKO—K. J. Norman has 
been appointed salesmanager of the 
Decko Manufacturing Co., Racine, 
Wis., according to a recent announce- 
ment by Otto Lindstrom, president 
of the firm. Mr. Norman heads the 
sales staff established by the com- 
pany to merchandise its “Decko Mat,” 
a rubber mold designed to speed pro- 
duction of cutout cookies in retail 


John Layton, Robert Barns and Kurt 
Falk. 


FLORIDA 


Bun’s Bakery, 1171 S.W. 8th St., 
Miami, has been sold to Mrs. Fannie 
Holn. Mrs. Holn formerly operated 
the Holn Baking Products, West- 
chester, New Rochelle. Mr. Bun is 


retiring from the bakery business. 

Jacques Pastry Shop, 1654 Alton 
Road, Miami Beach, has undergone a 
considerable remodeling program. A 
new front has been added and new 
machinery installed. Fred Grimmings 
is owner and operator. 

The Bamby Baking Co., Panama 
City, successors to the Woods Baking 


Co., has again changed hands and 
is now operating under the name of 
the Ideal Baking Co., with a slogan 
“Ideal for every meal.” New equip- 
ment has been installed. Neal G. 
Allen is manager. 

Evelyn’s Bakery, 8603 N.W. 22nd 
Ave., Miami, is operating under new 
management. George Lees, formerly 
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Wider distribution of the special products of modern 
technical processing has facilitated the advance- 
ment of modern industries. 

Likewise HAKO-SHORT has provided the very 
simple means of controlling the wider distribution of 
shortening in the dough, with consequent improve- 
ment in the quality of bread produced. 

By the use of HAKO-SHORT, bakers now pro- 
duce bread of finer uniform’ grain and smoother, 
tender texture, with a natural fermentation flavor 
and good eating quality that wins increasing con- 


Let the HACHMEISTER bread expert show you how 


easily HAKO-SHORT iricreases shortening efficiency 
and improvement of your bread, buns and rolls. 
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of Livingston, N.J., has taken over 
the shop. 


INDIANA 


E. J. Roberts, manager of the Fed- 
eral Bake Shop in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., for thrée years, has bought the 
Rutledge Bakery in Elkhart from 
M. B. Rutledge and has taken over 
the business under the management 
of himself and his wife. Mr. Rutledge 
had operated the bakery for 28 years, 
and now has moved to a farm near 
Elkhart. 


IOWA 
Dale and Kenneth Wichhart have 
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the Barstow Bake Shop 
in Creston from Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Barstow. The Wichhart brothers for- 
merly operated the Tip Top Cafe in 
Creston. 

R. L. Bellows recently held an open 
house in his Nora Springs bakery to 
mark the 25th anniversary of the 
firm. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Fredette have 
purchased Bunnie’s Bakery, Poca- 
hontas, from Mrs. John Marolf. 


KANSAS 


Mr. and Mrs. T. R. Byrne, who 
operated the Byrne Bakery in Man- 


hattan, Kansas, for over 20 years, 
and three years ago sold this estab- 
lishment, have the Brown 
Bakery, 110 S. Third St., Manhattan. 
They bought the business from Fred 
Brown and took immediate posses- 
sion. The Byrne Bakery was located 
at 225 Poyntz. Mr. and Mrs. Byrne, 
assisted by their son, Tom, Jr., will 
operate the former Brown Bakery. 


LOUISIANA 


The Huval Baking Co. at Lafay- 
ette held an open house celebration, 
marking the completion of a $350,000 
expansion program in its plant. The 





Better flours always cost less in the end. That’s why REX 


and CHARM are among the most economical of all bakery 


flours. The little extra these superior brands cost above the 


price of ordinary flours is offset many times by shop savings 


from smoother production and by better bread. Expert 


wheat selection, skillful milling and laboratory control as- 


sure the constant dependability of these superb flours. 
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establishment was founded by Jo- 
seph Huval 30 years ago in Youngs- 
ville. In 1921 Mr. Huval established 
a bakery at Lafayette and expanded 
the business to its present capacity. 


MINNESOTA 


George Janicke, Minneapolis, has 
purchased Kling’s Sweetheart Bak- 
ery in Grand Rapids. The interior 
and exterior of the store is being 
remodeled. 

Gene White has opened the White 
Bakery in Mound. 

Ed W. Carlson, Detroit Lakes, own- 
er of the Quality Bakery, has pur- 
chased the Mahnomen Bakery from 
John Johnson and A. J. Paul. Mr. 
Carlson started in the bakery busi- 
ness 24 years ago, and for 14 years 
was manager of the Hartz Bakery at 
Thief River Falls. 


MISSOURI 


Carl Moerschel and his sister, Her- 
mine Botzenhart, formerly of Chi- 


” cago, will open a new bakery named 


the Three Star Bakery on the Moer- 
schell farm, two miles southwest of 
Brandsville, Mo. A new concrete and 
rock building is being constructed to 
house the plant. 

Bill Wayland has announced that 
Wayland’s Pastry Shop, Columbia, 
is now located in what was formerly 
the Silver Dollar Store. 


NEW YORK 


William Himmler, formerly wide- 
ly known representative of Procter 
& Gamble in Buffalo, who entered 
the delicatessen business with a store 
on Hertel Avenue during the war, 
plans to open one of the most mod- 
ern delicatessen and bakery shops 
in the state in Williamsville. He will 
carry _a distinctive line of high-class 
foods and baking specialties, partic- 
ularly cookies. 

Featuring a complete line of baked 
goods, Fairchild’s Bake Shop has 
been opened at the corner of Lake 
Ave. and Glendale in Rochester. 

Henry’s New Era Bakery, Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Elmira, has inaugurat- 
ed a house-to-house route covering 
all parts of the city. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Calvin Purfeerst recently sold his 
interest in the New Salem Bakery 
to Henry Joersz and Marvin Moos. 

The Borrud City Bakery is con- 
structing a new building in Willis 
as an addition to its plant, 


OHIO 


Smayda’s Home Bakery has opened 
a new retail store in Cleveland, the 
firm’s 13th outlet. A feature of the 
new store is its two individual sales 
units, designed to make shopping 
faster. 

A company called Rothstein Pas- 
try Shop, Inc., will open two baking 
establishments in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Although owned by the same man, 
Ruben Rothstein, the two new stores 
will not be associated with the Roth- 
stein Bakery at 3440 Burnet Ave. 


WISCONSIN 


Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Pingle have 
opened a new bakery and coffee shop 
in Mellen. 

John Luteyn of Oostburg has pur- 
chased the Bake-Rite Bakery in Wau- 
pun from the G. J. Graneys. His 
father, John P. Luteyn, who learned 
his-baking in Holland-and has been 
active in the trade for 50 years, will 
assist in the operation. 

Ludwig’s Bakery recently cele- 
brated its 50th anniversary in Ber- 
lin. The bakery is still operated by 
the Ludwig family. 
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Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


Grain Storage 
1,700,000 Bus. 
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“The Flour of the Nation” 


Kew your bread quality “flying high” with 
AMERICAN FLOURS. The same kind of expert 
efficiency that makes American planes world famous 
keeps AMERICAN flours at the peak of baking per- 
fection. Scientific milling skill is reflected always in the 
superior baking performance you get with these qual- 
ity brands. It’s wise to BUY AMERICAN! 


O 
Qeritan Flours. Inc. 


G. M. BOSS, FLEMING ROSS, PAUL BOSS, 


President Vice-President 


NEWTON, RANSAS 


Secretary 
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NEW LITERATURE 


ASBE Paper.on Bread 
Quality 


At the 25th meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers, one 
of the sessions was devoted to in- 
formation concerning the making of 
quality bread from the standpoint of 
softness, tenderness, and keeping 








quality. Under this heading one of 
the papers was “An Evaluation of 
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Mono Glyceride Shortening in Bread” 
by Rodger P. Hopper, Swift & Co., 
Chicago. 

This paper has now been distrib- 
uted to the members in the form of 
a 7-page bulletin: 

The bulletin describes the general 
subject of bread softness, a means of 
measuring bread softness and tender- 
ness, the effect of mono glyceride on 
the rate of staling of bread, a de- 
scription of the changes in bread as 
measured by X-Ray studies, and a 
general discussion of the retarding 
of staling by the use of mono glycer- 
ide shortenings. 

A copy of the 7-page bulletin will 
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Says: You're selling 
Health—when your 
bread and rolls are 
made with BOWMAN 
UPC* 


140 WEST ONTARIO ST 


be sent on request to the secretary, 
Victor E. Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle 
Wacker Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Dr., 
Chicago 1, Ill, if a 6¢ stamped, ad- 
dressed, long envelope is enclosed. 


Folder Describes Cake 
Decorations 


The West Coast Supply Co., 1654 
Long Beach Ave., Los Angeles, has 
announced the availability of a small 
folder illustrating the firm’s novelty 
cake decorations. Decorated cakes 
are a retail baker’s best and most 
profitable business and should be pro- 
moted vigorously. With the help of 








CHICAGO 10, ILL 
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these edible circus and merry-go- 
round animals, which are inexpensive, 
bakers have been able to build con- 
tinued repeat business of decorated 
cakes, particularly aimed at the 
“kid” trade, the company points out. 

Further information and the fold- 
er is available from the West Coast 
Supply Co. 


Dennery Releases Catalog 


A fully illustrated and department- 
ized catalog, the 50th issued in the 
firm’s existence, has been released 
by Charles Dennery, Inc., New Or- 
leans, La., Houston and Dallas, Texas. 

The .76-page book, plus two pages 
of index, is divided into five sections 
each devoted to special lines: Food 
supplies, equipment and fixtures, pans 
and utensils, cake decorations and 
paper goods and candy utensils and 
equipment. All items are clearly il- 
lustrated, numbered and described 

The front cover, in heavy orange 
stock, bears the distinctive Dennery 
design, an old New Orleans silhouette 
seen through a balcony iron grill 
frame. Copies of the new catalog 
may be obtained from any of the 
three Dennery offices or upon request 
to the firm’s salesmen. 


Leaflet Describes AMF 
Dual-Ratio 


Now available to bakers and food 
processors is a two-page leaflet on 
the new “Dual-Ratio” feature of the 
AMF “Glen 340” mixer, recently in- 
troduced by American Machine & 
Foundry’ Co., 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 

The leaflet lists 23 bakery products 
which can be mixed with perfect con- 
trol plus added savings on the AMF 
“Glen 340” mixer equipped with 
“Dual-Ratio.” 

A photograph of the rear view of 
the mixer, showing the dual-ratio con- 
trol linkage, is keyed to emphasize 
the main parts and shows graphical- 
ly how the brake holds the head sta- 
tionary while the beater rotates in- 
dependently. The two-speed head 
drive mechanism is also shown. 

Bakery executives, engineers and 
production men may obtain copies 
by writing to the Bakery Division, 
American Machine & Foundry Co., 
485 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


25TH YEAR FOR FIRCH 

ERIE, PA.—The 25th anniversary 
of the Firch Baking Co. was ob- 
served recently. James B. Dwyer, 
head of the company, acquired the 
plant back in 1924 and it has been 
expanded and improved steadily for 
the past 25 years. The company to- 
day employs about 250 persons com- 
pared with the original staff of 60. 


_—_—_—————— 
TWO ANGELICA UNIFORMS 
WORN FOR 30 YEARS 


ST. LOUIS—Two Angelica Jacket 
Co. uniforms which had been worn 
in restaurants, hotels, resorts anc 
bakeries since 1919 were just retired 
from service. The two 30-year-old 
uniforms were purchased from An- 
gelica shortly after World War I and 
used since then by J. C. Wreath, now 
a chef at Hamberlin’s Cafe in Phoe- 
nix, Arizona. He previously had worn 
the uniforms as cook, butcher and 
baker in various establishments 
across the country. In returning the 
two garments for laboratory inspec- 
tion, thus taking them out of service, 
Mr. Wreath reflected “they still have 
plenty of wear left in them!” 
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Chase 
Multiwall 
Paper Bags 


Chase 
Topmill 
Burlap Bags 


Chase 
Lilipack 
Paper Bags 


Chase Sax- 
olin Open 
Mesh Bags 








Chase Specialties: 
Mailing Bags, Spi- 
ral Tubing, Twines 


LET’S BRING THIS DOWN 
TO EARTH 


Quality is a term that is often used broadly, casually. In 
the case of Chase, quality means more efficient, more 
economical, and more attractive containers for your 
products. And here’s why: 

Chase has been manufacturing bags for more than 
100 years—and every year has marked some im- 
portant improvement: in construction, in design, 
in printing, or in packaging technique! 

Result: you get dependability, positive protec- 
tion, and you get double-barreled satisfaction, too: 
1) when your product is shipped, 2) when your 
product is received. 

There is a Chase bag for every need—write us 
today for complete details. 





Chase 
Pretty Print 
Cotton Bags 


A S E BAG Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE +« DALLAS _*_ TOLEDO * DENVER + DETROIT * MEMPHIS « BUFFALO « ST.LOUIS * NEW YQRK «+ CLEVELAND «+* MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH + KANSAS.CITY + LOS ANGELES + MINNEAPOLIS. * GOSHEN, IND. * PHILADELPHIA +» NEW ORLEA * ORLANDO, FLA. © SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY * PORTLAND, ORE. * REIDSVILLE,N.C. © HARLINGEN, TEXAS © CHAGRIN FALLS,O. « ITCHINSON, KAN. © CROSSETT, ARK. 
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4,000 TONS COAL STORED 
IN 24 NEFF & FRY SILOS 


Coal from barges is conveyed into 
these Neff & Fry Super-Concrete Stave 
Silos which have 4,000 tons storage 
capacity. Average hourly delivery via 
truck is 300 tons. From the gates in the 
four bins at the right, two gondolas are 
simultaneously loaded in five minutes. 
The Hatfield Campbell Creek Coal Co., 
Cincinnati, operates the plant. 

This is typical of our many large 
installations of storage binsfor the eco- 
nomical handling of flowable bulk ma- 
terials—coal, chemicals, cinders, lime, 
sand, grain, sawdust, ore, water, etc. 

Before you invest in cylindrical stor« 
age bins for any kind of material, inves- 
tigate the applications and advantages 
of Neff & Fry silos. We'll be glad to 
give you complete information. 


THE NEFF & FRY COMPANY 
CAMDEN OHIO 


NEFF & FRY STORAGE BINS 





ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 











LABORATORY SERVIC E | 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 
Flour, Feed and Grain Lndustries 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 
Corby Bldg St. Joseph, Mo 





CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 


440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











The fedhavesle YN 
aborlouer 


GRAIN- FLOUR~FEED 





Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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TEAMWORK PAYS OFF 


Where one man may fail in a difficult ascent, a climb- : 
ing party, working together as a team, succeeds. 


Similarly, in flour processing, N-A's Flour Service 
Division working together as a team with your own staff 
and consultants, can furnish that extra help which makes 
the successful solution of special treatment problems 
much easier. Moreover, in addition to special problems, 
the N-A Service Man, backed by over 25 years’ experience 
in the manufacture of maturing, enriching, and bleaching 
products, is always ready to help smooth out the numerous 
kinks that occur during daily operations. 


To put these advantages to work for you and make 
this proven service organization a member of your team, * 
call your nearest N-A Representative today. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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No career girl 
could be better paid 


She sees the sick walk away well ... and she knows her part 
in that magic process. 


She is the welcome steps in the night, the extra pair of skilled 
hands in surgery, the promise of sleep to the sleepless, the 
angel-in-uniform to the youngster-in-splints. 


She earns more money than ever before. But she earns, too, 
the appreciation of her patients, the abiding confidence of 
the doctors, the knowledge that no girl lives a more richly 
useful life. 


Perhaps you know a young lady who can qualify for nursing 
(high school graduate). She is badly needed. The current 
shortage of nurses is estimated at 42,000. And still more 
thousands will be needed soon, both for new hospitals and 
health centers, and for public health service. 


The place to apply for information about a nursing education 
is at any local hospital. The time to do it is now. 





